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INTRODUCTION 

RUTILIUS AND THE ItALY OF HIS DaY 

The poem in which Rutilius Claudius Namatianus 
describes his ]ionie-coming from Rome to Gaul is of 
interest as well from a literary as from a historical 
and a topographical point of view. His lively and 
graphic descriptions give a vivid impression of the 
places he visited and of the social conditions which, 
owing to weak government and the raids of bar- 
barians, prevailed in Italy at the time he travelled; 
while the high poetical level to which he rises when 
a suitable subject presents itself — such as the great- 
ness of Rome, the merits of a valued friend, or the 
charms or strangeness of some natural phenomenon 
— shows that the light of poetic inspiration was not 
yet extinct at the beginning of the fifth century a.d. 
'* The Return," in fact, is not only the most interest- 
ing of the Itineraries that have come down to us, but 
is also a poem of considerable merit, in which the 
social and political effects of barbarian invasions, 
and also of the growing influence of Christianity, 
are sketched in a vivid and attractive form. 

At the beginning of the fifth century a.d. the state 
of things in both Italy and Gaul — the countries with 
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which our poem is concerned — was such as to cause 
no little anxiety both to possessors of property and 
to those who found it necessary to face the risks 
of travelling. It was a period when political and 
religious conflicts shook the fabric of society^ when 
the attacks of foreign invaders endangered the tenure 
of property, and the struggle between the growing 
influence of Christianity and the rapidly weakening 
champions of Paganism unsettled men's minds, and 
cast the shadow of doubt on ancient and venerable 
beliefs that were closely bound up with the existing 
order of things. The poem contains frequent allu- 
sions to these causes of unrest; and to read it with 
appreciation it is necessary to bear in mind what the 
barbarians on the one hand, and Christianity on the 
other, were doing to dissolve existing institutions 
and recast them in a new mould. 

Under the weak and ineffective rule of Honorius, 
who succeeded to the Empire of the West on the 
death of his father, the great Theodosius, in iiOS, and 
continued his inglorious reign — residing first at Milan 
and after 403 at Ravenna — until the year of his death, 
423, Italy suffered severely from the inroads of the 
barbarians, especially from the invasions led by 
Radagaisus, King of the Ostrogoths,^ and by Alaric, 
King of the Visigoths. The Vandal Stilicho, indeed, 
the commander-in-chief of the army of Honorius, 
while he lived succeeded in curbing the barbarians, 
defeating Alaric at PoUentia (where now stands the 
little village of PoUenzo with ruins of its ancient 
Roman theatre and amphitheatre) on Easter Day, 

^ Bee Hodgkin, Italy and her InvaderSi vol. i., part ii., page 781. 
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6th of April 402, and again — according to Claudian*— 
at Verona in 403, and starving out Radagaisus in 405 
in the mountains near Faesulae, now Fiesole, probably 
within sight of the then tiny town of Florentia, 
near the spot where Catiline had been surrounded 
and defeated by the armies of the Republic in 
62 B.C. But the relief thus given to the lands of 
the Empire was slight and of brief duration. Even 
before the death of Stilicho a host of barbarians 
invaded Gaul, crossing the Rhine at Mayence on 
the last day of the year 406. These barbarians 
consisted chiefly of three races, the Vandals, the 
Suevi, and the Alans — the fii'st two Teutonic, the third 
probably of Tartar or Turanian origin. Gibbon 
thinks they were the remains of the army of Rada- 
gaisus, of which force he infers from a statement in 
the Chronicon Imperiale of Tiro Prosper two-thirds 
were not involved in the disaster of Faesulae. From 
this view of Gibbon's Dr. Hodgkin' dissents, as he 
thinks all the troops of Radagaisus perished or were 
sold as slaves. In whatever way, however, the body of 
raiders was constituted, they soon reduced to desola- 
tion the regions whose previous peaceful prosperity 
the poet Claudian describes with enthusiasm (saying 
that Germany had been brought into such a state of 
subjection and civilization that the traveller sailing 

^ VI. Cons. Hon. 201 sq. Tu quoqtie lum parvum Getico^ Verona, 
tnumpho Adjungis cumiUum ; nee plus PoUenUa rebus ContuUt Auscniis 
aut moefiia vindieis Astae, The engagement at Verona is not men- 
tioned by any writer but Claudian. See Hodgkin, Italy and her 
Invaders, vol. i., part ii., page 724. 

*1. 0., page 788. 

b2 
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down the Rhine was fain to ask himself which was 
the German, which the Roman shore)/ and carried 
the terror of their arms over the greatest part of the 
seventeen provinces of Gaul, as far as the ocean, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees. 

We learn from our poet (I. 37 sq.) that the state of 
Italy was little better than that of Gaul — at least in 
the parts of it he would have had to traverse if he 
had followed the land route on his journey to Gaul — 
and this we can well imagine. The first invasion of 
Alaric in 400, and the ravages of Radagaisus in 405, 
had rudely dispelled the confidence the inhabitants of 
Italy felt in the traditional impregnability of their 
country; and the second invasion of Alaric in 408, 
his three successive sieges of Rome in that and the 
two following years, and the ultimate capture and 
sack of the city by his troops, brought destruction and 
terror into the heart of Italy. It is true that the 
Goths made only a short stay at Rome — some three or 
at most six days — and, as there was much plundering 
to be done in the time, it is unlikely they did as serious 
permanent damage to the city by the destruction of 
mere buildings as some writers^ would have us believe. 
Indeed, Professor DilP points out that the poem of 
Rutilius itself furnishes a most convincing argument 
to this effect ; for, in bidding farewell to the city, 
he speaks as though he still saw the crowded 

>Laud. Btil. 1, 220 sq. Cons. Siil. 2, 186 sq. 

' Such as Jerome, Procopius, Philostorgius. See Hodgkin, 1. c.» 
page 798. 

'Boman Society in the last century of the Western Empire, 
pages 267 sq. 
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monuments of her glory, and as though his eyes were 
dazzled by the radiance of her glittering fanea 
Yet the disaster of the city's sack was a terrible one ; 
and the deep impression it produced on the minds of 
tlie provincials is testified by various allusions in the 
writings of St. Jerome and St. Augustine, who, in their 
distant abodes at Bethlehem and in North Africa, were 
no indi£ferent onlookers. Indeed, St. Augustine's 
well-known work * The City of God ' furnishes a 
good illustration of the widespread eifect of the news 
of the capture of Rome. In his Retractationes^ he 
describes the origin of the book. It seems the Pagans 
endeavoured to connect the overthrow of Rome with 
the growth of the Christian religion ; and so widespread 
was the feeling, and so important did St. AugustiniB 
think it to refute the belief, that he devoted his spare 
time during thirteen years to composing the great 
work, in twenty-two books, in which he endeavours to 
refute the belief that the prosperity of mankind depends 
on Polytheism, and seeks to establish the truth of the 
Christian religion. 

Passing on from Rome, the Goths ultimately 
reached Reggio, which proved the limit of their 
advance, as the ships tliey collected at that place — to 
invade Sicily, as some historians say, or Africa, 
according to the more probable statement of Jord^nes — 
were dashed to pieces by a storm. At Cosenza, near 
Reggio, Alaric died in 410 a.d., and was buried under 
the waters of the river Busento that encircles the town, 
which was temporarily diverted from its course to 
allow of his interment in the bed of its channel. 

' Hodgkin, 1. o., page 808. 
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Alaric was succeeded by his brother-in-law, Ataulfus, 
under whose command the Goths in 412 withdrew 
from Italy and entered Gaul, where, at the city of 
Narbonne, in 414, Ataulfus married Galla Placidia, the 
daughter of Theodosius, having, after long negotiations, 
obtained the consent of her brother Honorius to their 
union. 

Ataulfus had already, in the years following 410, 
wished to become the champion rather than the enemy 
of Rome ; ^ but, probably through the influence of 
Constantius, Honorius' general and adviser, his over- 
tures for peace, even after his marriage with Qalla 
Placidia, were persistently declined; and, though 
without actual battle, he appears to have been, by a 
kind of blockade of the Gallic coast, forced over the 
Pyrenees and obliged to enter Spain, where he was 
assassinated shortly afterwards, in 415. 

Ataulfus was succeeded by Singeric,^ who, after 
a reign of only seven days, was slain, when the brave 
Walia was made King, a worthy successor, though 
apparently not a relative, of Alaric and Ataulfus. 

King Walia, immediately on his accession, restored 
to the Romans Galla Placidia, Ataulfus' relict, the 
custody of whom, after her husband's death, had 
been a chief point in dispute ; and a firm treaty was 
thereupon concluded between the Romans and the 
Visigoths.* 

We have now reached the year of Rutilius' journey, 

^ See the words of his contemporary, Orosius 7, 48, quoted by 
Hodgkin, 1. o., page 821. 

' Galled Segerio by Orosius, and Begerio by Jordanes. 
*Hodgkin, 1. o., pages 885 3q« 
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416 A.D. The pitiable state of the country after the 
period of turmoil we have been considering can be 
easily imagined ; and we can readily believe that the 
picture Rutilius presents to us of the desolated fields 
of Qaul,^ and the broken bridges and ruined roads of 
Italy,* where the Goths had passed four years beforb, 
is not overdrawn. 

OUTUNK OF THE JoURNEY — PkOBABLE DaTK. 

Such was the state of things in Italy and in Gaul 
when, towards the close of the year 416 a.d., Rutilius, 
after a lengthened sojourn at Rome, set out on his 
return to Gaul, of which country he was a native. 
Considering the difficulties and, dangers of the land 
route, it is no wonder that he preferred to take the 
chances of the sea. He accordingly embarked at the 
mouth of the Tiber, and coasted along the shore of the 
Maremma — then as now the home of malaria — until 
he reached Luna, at which point the poem, as we have 
it, breaks off ; and we know not whether his further 
journey was made by land, as some conjecture, or 
whether he continued to travel by the sea route. 

The portion of the poem that remains to us covers 
a period of about two months — from September 22 to 
November 21, 416 a.d. In a poet's journal of his 
wanderings few readers will look for the accurate 
time-table of a professional chronologist ; yet both the 

> L 21. Bee also Professor Dill's striking accoani of the miserable 
state of Gaol, in his work, Roman Society in the last centory of the 
Western Empire, pages 262 sq., where he quotes the contemporary 
authorities. ' I. 87. 
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year and the very season of the year when the expedi- 
tion was made seem to be clearly indicated. And first 
as to the year. It is obvious that the date of the 
journey and the date of the composition of the poem 
may not be the same, as of course the poem may not 
have been written during the journey, but may have 
been the work of a later leisure. Some who hold the 
latter view think the journey may have been made in 
409 (Manni and Burlamacchi) or 415 (Cantini and 
Novis), and that the year 416/ mentioned by the poet 
in I. 135 sq., is the date of the composition of the 
poem, and not the date of the journey. This view, 
however, can hardly be reconciled with line I. 165, 
which certainly implies that the preceding words, 
including the naming of the date 416, were uttered, or 
dramatically supposed to be uttered, just as the 
journey was commenced. The year 416, then, in 
line I. 135 sq., is most probably given as the year the 
expedition was made, not as the year in which the 
poem was written ; and the most natural conclusion 
seems to be that whether the poem was written during 
the journey or shortly after it, or even a long time 
after it, the poet in any case projects himself back to 
the actual commencement of the journey, and indicates 
416 A.D. as the year in which it took place. 

As to the period of the year when the expedition 
was made, we find the exact season pretty precisely 
indicated by certain astronomical signs; for in 1. 183 sq. 

^ If Butilius adopted the Varronian era, which is most probable, 
the date is determined to 416 a.d. The Varronian year 1160, the 
year given in the text 1. 186 sq., terminated April 20, 417 a.d. See 
Clinton's Fasti, vol. i., under the year 416 a.d. 
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Rutilius sayB he left Rome when the sun was in 
Libra^ just as the nights were beginning to lengthen 
after the autumnal equinox — i.e., September 21. He 
further says that oh reaching the sea at the mouth of 
the Tiber he was obliged to wait fifteen days,^ until a 
change of moon gave more favourable weather, and 
allowed him to set sail ; and this fortnight's delity 
agrees very well with Scaliger's statement,' that in 
416 the new moon fell fifteen days after the autumnal 
equinox. A further indication of the season of the 
year is found in the incidental allusion to the games 
of the Circus,' The poet describes vividly, though 
perhaps with some exaggeration, how the very shouts 
of the spectators in the Circus were wafted to his ears 
as he waited at the mouth of the Tiber. Now, Itasius 
LfOmniacus^ says that in the time of Rutilius the Ludi 
Romani began on September 21, and so the time 
indicated falls partly within the fifteen days' wait 
from September 22, the day after the autumn solstice, 
to October 8, the date of the new moon, according to 
Zumpt.* 

We may accordingly conclude that Rutilius left 
Rome in the autumn of 416 a.d., and the days occu- 
pied by his journey may be arranged as follows : — 

Leaving Rome on the 22nd of September he 

» I. 205. 

'In Prooemio ad Eusebii Chronioon, see Zumpt, Obserr., 
page 8. See also Matliis, page 18. 

* See 1. 201 sq. 

^ See his note on line 201, where the various authoriiies are 
quoted. See also Zumpt, Observ., page 9. 

* See 1. 0. My colleague, Professor W. Bergin, has kindly verified 
the last-mentioned date for me. 
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proceeded to the mouth of the Tiberi and there 
remained weather-bound in the harbour of Claudius 
and Trajan for fifteen days, i.e., until October 7th. 
At length, on October 8th, the weather took a favour- 
able turn, and he set sail. The fiust day's voyage 
brought him to Centumcellae, where he spent the 
night (L 217-276). At dawn on the siccond day the 
voyage was resumed. The mouth of the Munio 
and the scattered housetops and waving pine groves 
of Graviscae were passed. Cosa too was sighted, and 
nightfall brought the travellers to the Portus Herculis 
(277-«312). Starting before sunrise on the third day 
they coasted along Monte Argentario, that here runs 
out into the seu, and got a view of the well-wooded 
heights of the island of Igilium, now Giglio. They 
touched at the mouth of the river Umbro, where the 
sailors, despite Rutilius' wishes, refused to take shelter; 
and, pressing on their way, they were overtaken by 
nightfall, and obliged to bivouac on the shore, extem- 
porising a rough tent, and making their evening fire 
with sticks from a neighbouring myrtle grove ('US- 
SIS). At dawn on the FouarH day, they took to 
the oars, and, as they slowly progressed, got sight of 
Ilva, now Elba. Tired out by the tediousness of 
rowing tliey were glad to land at Faleria, though it 
was not yet noon. They arrived just as a festival in 
honour of Osiris was being celebrated, and were quite 
prepared to enjoy the festivities; but their pleasure 
was spoiled by the impositions of a vexatious Jewish 
host, so that, despite an unfavourable wind ( Boreas), 
they took once more to the oars and proceeded to 
Populonia, the appearance of which place is described 
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at some length. Here news was received of the 
appointment of Rufius, a friend of our poet's, as City 
Prefect, and Rutilius gives expression to his joy at 
the event (349-428). 

On the FIFTH DAY the wind (Aquilo) once again 
favoured them, and after getting a passing view of 
the shadowy mountains of Corsica and of Capraria, 
the haunt at that time of monks, they reached the 
region of Volaterrae, known as Vada. As the wind 
(Corus) was rising to a gale, they gladly took refuge 
in the villa of Albinus, a friend of Rutilius, of whose 
liistory he gives a sketch. They visit the neighbour- 
ing saltpans, and inspect the method of preparing 
the salt. Here Rutilius has the pleasure of meeting 
another of his friends, Victorinus, of whose career he 
gives an account (429-610). 

On the SIXTH day,^ i.e., the 13th of October, the 
wind was once more favourable; and gliding through 
smooth seas, they sight the island of Gorgon rising 
from the water. They, however, shun its rocks, that 
bore an ill repute, owing to a recent tragedy of which 
they had been the scene, and proceeding on their way 
they reach the Port of Pisa. Near to this was the villa 
of Triturrita, where Rutilius was hospitably received. 
The remarkable character of the Portus Pisanus is 

^ Professor Vesserean points out that the voyage — at first fair, 
afterwards stormy-^from Populonia to Vada and the visit to the 
viUa of Albinus would seem to require more than one day, and that 
therefore it was probably on the 7th, not on the 6th, day that the 
journey from Vada was resumed ; the 6th day having been spent 
at the villa. There is, however, nothmg to indicate this in the 
expression used by the poet (see line 511). 
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next described. Leaving their ships at the harbouti 
they visit the neighbouring town of Pisa by rood, 
travelling with horses and carriages provided by a 
tribune, who was an old comrade of Rutilius. The 
situation of Pisa is described and the story of its origin 
is told. Rutilius sees a statue which the inhabitants 
had erected in honour of his father, on the subject of 
whose popularity our poet naturally enlarges with 
enthusiasm. 

Returning from Pisa to Triturrita, they were on the 
point of once more setting sail when a sudden storm 
burst, and obliged them — probably not much against 
their will — to postpone their departure. They beguiled 
their enforced delay by hunting in the neighbouring 
woods, which abounded with wild boars; and they 
made the hills ring virith the merry sound of the hunting- 
horns and of the huntismen's songs. In these amuse- 
ments the visitors no doubt found the time pass quickly 
and pleasantly; and they did not resume their journey 
until the morning setting of the Ilyades and the 
setting of the constellation of the Hare indicated 
that it was the 21st of November. Thus just two 
months had elapsed since the travellers left Rome ; 
and though no doubt a good deal of that time had 
been passed at Pisa, and in the hospitable shelter of 
the neighbouring villa of Triturrita, yet they had 
traversed the space of some 200 miles that lay 
between Rome and Pisa, with sufficient leisure to 
learn something of the history and traditions of the 
places at which they touched, as well as of the islands 
which, without landing on them, they had sighted 
from the deck of their ship. This brings us to the 
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end of the First Book. Of the Second Book we have 
unfortunately only sixty-eight lines remaining. It 
chronicles only one day^s voyage, viz., from the 
Portus Pisanus to Luna ; and here we regretfully part 
from our chatty and interesting guide. 



Personal Uistout of Ruiilius. His Name. Tub 
Title of his Poem. His Father. His Career* 
His Reasons for leaving Rome. 

It is now time to ask who Rutilius was, and why 
he undertook so difficult and perilous a journey, why 
he left Rome — the centre of the civilization of the day^ 
and the object of his warm admiration and affection — 
for Gaul, where he knew he should find desolated 
fields and insecurity of life. The answer to these 
questions must be sought in the poem itself, for we 
have no other source of information about Rutilius 
and his doings. Indeed the very name of our author 
and the title of his poem are alike matters of dispute. 
As to the name of the poet, the points at issue are 
the order of his first two names and the form of his 
third name. In the Vienna ms. (V) the name 
appears as Rutilius Claudius Namatianus] in the 
Roman ms. (R) as Claudius Ruiilius at the beginning 
and end of Book I., as Claudius Rutilius Numantianus^ 
at the beginning of Book II. Elsewhere^ it has been 
shown that, in general, V is to be preferred to R, and 
in particular, in the present case, there is good ground 
for the preference, as there is a sufficient reason why 

' See pages 78 sq. and 82 sq. 
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the more difficult^ reading of V should be changed to 
that of K, but none why the reading of R, if it had 
been the original one, should be clianged to that of V. 
Numantianus of R seems to be an attempt to substitute 
a more familiar for a less familiar form, and that 
such an attempt was natural, is shown by the other 
variants, Numatianus (Bologna, Rome, Castalio, 
Burmann, Wernsdorf), Numantinus (Ouper), Muna- 
tianus (Voss). Tlie forms Numantinus and Numan- 
tianus may be due to a confusion of our author with 
P. Rutilius Rufus,^ who was military tribune under 
Scipio in the Numantine War, and who included an 
account of that war in a history of Rome, now lost, 
that he wrote in Greek. 

Namatianw of Y is supported by the name Nama- 
ituSj which occurs in Codex Theodosianus 6, 27, 15, 
as the name of a magiater officiorum in 412 a.d. The 
person there referred to is almost certainly our poet, 
who mentions, in I. 561, that he had been magister 
officiorum. The name Namatius is rarely found else- 
where, and should, Zumpt thinks, be corrected to 
Numatianus. 

Maffeius (Raphael) Yolaterranus,* who was the first 
writer to mention our poet, gives the form Nauma- 
tianus \ P. Summontius, who was the second to 
mention him, has Namatianus. 

As to the order of the first two names, the reading 
of y again seems to deserve the preference. The 

' More difficult because of the less familiar order of the first two 
names, and the non-significant character of the last. See below. 
*SeeOv. Pont. 1, 8, 68. 
> Gommentarii Urbani, Book iv., page 140, in edit. 1608. 
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poet had not a praenomen in the strict sense, or at 
least we do not know it. Botli Rutilius and Claudius 
are gentile names, and might, as Zumpt says, stand 
in either order/ and the matter must be decided by 
the best MS. authority, and not by general reasoning. 
In the time of the Empire, it became usual to employ 
the gentile name Claudius^ for a praenomen as well as 
for a gentile name. This would sufficiently account 
for R making the change to Claudius Rutilius^ and 
indeed this common use of Claudius as a praenomen 
is the very reuson given by Castalio (1682) for 
changing the order to Claudius Rutilius in his edition.' 
The previous editions, e.g., the editio princeps^ 
Bologna, 1620, Onuphrius Panvinius, Venice, 1658, 
Simler, Bale, 1676, liad Rutilius Claudius^ which we 
may infer was also the order in Phaedrus' copy, owing 
to the probable close connexion of that copy with the 
Bologna edition. It is to be noted, however, that the 
Bologna edition wavers, giving also the order Claudius 
Rutilius. See pages 86 sq. 

Castalio's order, Claudius Rutilius^ was followed by 

> Zumpt gives as an example of this the name Ceionim Rufius 
VolmianuSf which is sometimes found in the order Rufitu CeUmius 
Vdunanus. 

* Professor Vessereau argues that, though the familiar gentile 
name Claudius came to be used as a praenomen, it was unlikely that 
the less familiar gentile name Rutilius should undergo a similar 
change of use. He accordingly prefers the order, Claudius Rutilius 
Namatianus. 

* Castalio makes also the following further changes from the 
Bologna edition : he omits the words Ad Venerium Rufium ; he 
substitutes the letters V.C. for Viri Coruulaiis, and the word 
Prae/ecti for Prae/ectorii, 
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the subsequent editors till Zumpt, who restored the 
order Rutiltus Claudius. Of later editors and commen- 
tators, L. Miiller 1870, Itasius Lemniacus 1872, 
Baehrens 1883, Arturo Trinch 1895, adopt Claudius 
Rutiltus ; Agostino Maria Mathis 1900, and Teuffel, 
in his History of Roman Literature, adopt Rutilius 
Claudius. This latter order, which seems to have the 
weight of both argument and authority in its support, 
I have adopted. I may mention, as a further argu- 
ment in its favour, the ingenious suggestion of Mathis, 
that if the Claudius consularis Tusciae of Codex Theo- 
dosianus 2, 4, 5 was really the same as Lachanius who 
was the poet's father,^ it may be conjectured that 
Claudius was used by the family as a gentile name 
and not as a praenomen. 

As to the title of the poem, most editions are 
inscribed either Itinerarium or De Reditu Suo^ while 
some unite both designations. The Bologna edition 
(B) has the title Itinerarium at the beginning of 
Book I., while at the beginning of Book II. it gives 
also De Reditu Sua. R has no special title, but merely 
uses Liber Primus^ Liber Secundus. V has de reditu sua e 
Roma in Galliam Norbonen. De Reditu Suo is the title 
now generally adopted. 

The great variety of form in which the title 
appears in different editions^ makes it probable that 
the title given by the author himself had already 
disappeared from the archetype of both V and R, and 
from Phaedrus' copy, which was probably the original 
of B. It seems probable that some lines have been 

> See below, page 20, note '. 

* These variations are given in detail by Wernsdorf , page 6. 
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lost at the beginning of Book I. (as almost certainly 
some have been lost at the end of Book II.), and the 
title may have been lost along with them. Copyists 
and editors would then naturally supply the deficiency 
by their own conjectures. The serious errors in the 
title of B,^ whilo taking all weight from t;he authority 
I of that superscription, give additional probability to 
this theory of Mathis, that the title of our poem was 
based on the conjectures of copyists and editors, and 
not on definite ms. authority. 

^ It has been shown by Wemsdorf that Rutilins was neither 
vir consularis, nor tribumu militum, nor praefectus praetorii^ by which 
oflBces he is designated in the title of B ; and that the poem was not 
dedicated to Venei-ius Bufitu, as it is there said to be. The title 
vir consularis probably came from a misinterpret-ation of the letters 
F.C — i.e. vir clarimmus — or it may have been a mistake arising 
from a misunderstanding of lines 157 sq., where, as is shown in the 
note on the passage, the duties referred to belonged, in oar poet's 
time, not to the Consul, but to the City Prefect. The other erroneous 
statements of office are probably due to wrong interpretations of 
various passages in the poem itself. The title trihunus militum was 
an error arising from lines 561 sq., where, though he speaks of his 
comradeship with a certain Tribune^ it does not necessarily follow 
that he was himself a Tribune. In fact, he expressly says that it 
was while he himself was moQiiUr officiorum that their comradeship 
existed (see lines 568 sq.). The title praefectus praetorii was probably 
given on account of line 564, where the words armigeras excuhias 
were supposed to refer to the functions of that officer. But Gon- 
stantine had made the office of praefectus praetorU !& purely civil one. 
The dedication of the poem to Venerius Rufius is due to a misunder- 
standing of the corrupt text of line 421, where the reference is to 
Rufius Volusianus, not to Venerius Rufius. Indeed, the opening 
words of the poem are expressly addressed to an impersonal 
<* lector,** which term would hardly have been chosen if the poem 
were dedicated to a special individual. • 

o 
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Wemsdorf^ calls attention to the curious mistake 
of Onuphrius Panvinius who thinks that, while Book I. 
describes Rutilius' journey from Rome to Gaul, 
Book IL describes his return journey from Gaul to 
Rome. 

Rutilius belonged to one of those noble and rich 
Gallo-Roman families to which the Roman Emperors 
had since the time of Claudius opened the way to 
public honours and a public career. He was bom 
towards the end of the fourth century a.d. in Trans- 
alpine Gaul,* but in what town is uncertain. Werns- 
dorf quotes, apparently with approval, the theory of 
the Monachi Benedictini Mauriani' that his native 
town was Pictavium, now Poitiers. In support of 
this view it is pointed out that, in I. 208, Rutilius 
applies the words apem et decus generis mei to Palladius 
(who, Wernsdorf thinks, was a native of Poitiers), 
and so implies that Palladius was a close connexion 
and probably a fellow-citizen of his. It is, however, by 
no means certain that Palladius belonged to Poitiers.^ 
In any case the argument seemd a very slight one, 
and a stronger argument in favour of Toulouse might 
be drawn from I. 493 sq., where Rutilius dwells on 
his intimate friendship with Victorinus, a native of 
Toulouse, in words that seem to imply they had a 
common city. The word j^a^na (line 510), it is true, 
does not necessarily or even naturally imply that they 
came from the same city, but would be quite satisfied 

> Page 21. 

* That he was a native of Gaul appears from I. 20. 
' Historia Litteraria Galliarum, vol. ii., page 70. 

* See Mathis, page 10. 
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by their both coining from Gaul. Probably, however, 
as Zumpt says, Toulouse really has the best claim to 
be considered the native city of Rutilius, as that part 
of Gaul had especially suffered from the recent raids 
of the Goths, and so accords with the description of 
the state of his country that Rutilius gives in L 20-34. 

There is no weight in the objection that, as in 
line I. 496 Victorinus is said to have been obliged 
to leave Gaul and settle in Tuscany on account of the 
capture of Toulouse, Rutilius could not have safely 
returned to that city ; for in 416, the year of Rutilius' 
journey, Wnlia, Eling of the Goths, had made peace 
with the Emperor Honorius, and had gone off to 
fight the foes of the Empire in Spain ; so that part 
of Gaul was free from the Visigoths for some three 
years until, probably in 419, settlements in Aquitania 
Secunda, in part of Novempopulonia and in the 
northern part of Gallia Narbonensis were given to 
the Visigoths, and Toulouse was made the capital of 
their kingdom. At the time of our poet's journey, 
therefore, both Victorinus and Rutilius might probably 
have returned to Toulouse without hindrance. 

While still quite young Rutilius went to Italy 
wiili his father, Lachanius/ who held public office at 
Pisa,' and with the title of consularis — which title 

^ Thai Laohanias was the father of Butilius seems a £air infer- 
ence from line 595, where the Laohanias mentioned seems certainly 
io be the person referred to in the preceding lines 575-594, that is, 
Butilius' fiather. 

* Itasius Lemniacus, however, remarks that the fact of a statue 
being erected to him at Pisa does not prove that he regularly lived 
at that city. Florence was the capital. 

o2 
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had taken the place of the earlier corrector — acted as. 
governor of Tuscany. 

Lachanius seems to have won the respect and love 
of those under his control, and the people of Pisa 
erected in his honour in their Forum a statue with an 
inscription expressed in sucli terms of eulogy and 
regard as to move Rutilius to tears when he read it 
on his visit to Pisa. Nor was it at Pisa alone, but 
also throughout Tuscany, that Rutilius found tokens 
of the veneration in which his father was held.^ 

Neither the place nor the date of Lachanius' death 
is known to us ; but it must have occurred a good 
while before the date of Rutilius' journey, as his 
words in line L 590, describing his visit to Pisa^ 
imply that it was only the aged who had personal 
memories of his father. From the words of Rutilius^ 
affectionate tribute to his father,* it may be gathered 
that the latter, besides being conaularis TusciaCy^ had 
also held the offices of comes aacrarum largitionum of 
tjie Empire of the West, of quaestor^ and of praefectus 
urbis. 

Professor Yessereau inclines to identify Lachanius 
with a Claudius who was comes largitionum between 375 
and 378, and a Claudius who was praefectus urbis in 

> See I. 698 sq. 

* I. 679 Bq. 

* Perhaps in 889, for he is probably identical with the Olaudius 
mentioned in the Oodex Theod. 2, 4 and 6, as constdarU Tusciae et 
Umbriae for that year. 

* The o£Sce referred to is that of quaestor principis^ whose duty 
it was to read in the Senate such written communications as the 
Emperor thought fit to make to that body, and to reduce the 
Emperor's orders to legal form. See Zumpt, Obsery., page 41. 
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374.^ Zumpty holding that Lachanius was the Claudius 
who was cansularts Tusciae in 389, refuses to accept 
this view, as it would imply that Lachanius held the 
inferior position of consularis Tusciae after having been 
praefectw urbis. Professor Vessereau^ however, does 
not think the identity of Lachanius with the Claudius 
of 389 sufficiently established. Some have identified 
Lachanius with the Claudius praefectus urhiSy to whom 
certain laws,^ dated from Constantinople in 396, are 
addressed; and think that Rutilius alludes to the 
Prefecture of Constantinople. Professor Vessereau, 
however, points out that the relations of East and West 
after 395 make this view improbable. 

Following in his father's footsteps, Rutilius devoted 
himself to a public career, and apparently with a like 
success in gaining popularity.' He attained to the 
highest dignities, with the exception of the Consulate ; 
and we may conclude that he devoted much attention 
to the study of eloquence and of law, which were 
indispensable for the career he had adopted. His 
poem shows sufficiently that he had a good acquaintance 
with Latin and Greek literature ; and that he devoted 
some attention to philosophy appears probable from 
the passages in his poetn^ where he expresses certain 
views of the Stoics with regard to the Supreme 
Being. 

Under the Emperor Honorius he held the important 
and honourable offices of magister offieiorum^ and prae- 
fectus urhis.^ That his tenure of the former office wfls 

1 Cod. Just. 11, 47, 2. * God. Theod. 6, 26, 8. 

»L 69lBq. *L 17, II. 81. 

" I. 568. * 1. 157-160, and 427. 
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in 412 A.D. may be inferred from the Codex Theodo- 
sianus, as he may be identified with the Namatius 
magister officiorum mentioned there, under the date 
a.d. VII. Id. Dec. 412.^ The date when he was prae- 
fectus urbis may be fixed from allusions in the poem ; 
for Albinus, his immediate successor,* was praefectw 
urbis already in a.d. xy. Kal. Oct. 414,' and Eutychianus, 
his predecessor/ was still praefectua in Jan. 414 ; so 
Kutilius must have held office between Eutychianus 
and Albinus, and only for about eight months — a 
circumstance that need not cause surprise, as the 
Prefect of the City could be changed several times in 
a year, at the Emperor's pleasure.^ This short tenure 
of office makes it more intelligible how he was able to 
boast that he had not been obliged to draw the sword 
of justice entrusted to his hands. It is true he attri- 
butes this to the good spirit of the people, not to the 
tact of the chief magistrate ; but it is hardly probable 
that in so great a city as Home, and under so weak 
and contemptible an Emperor as Ilonorius, he could 
have held office for any considerable length of time 
without troubles arising that would call for vigorous 
repression, though, no doubt, the consideration and 
respect with which he treated the senators® may have 
done much to facilitate his task of preserving order. 

The statement made by some that he attained to 
the Consulate is not to be accepted, as his name does 
not appear in the list of Consuls we have, reaching 
down to 565 a.d. 

^ See above, page 14. ' I. 467 and 474. 

» Cod. Theod. 18, 6, 6. * lb. 8, 8, 11. 

* See Matbis, page 12. ' I. 158. 
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Wernsdorf concludes that of all the offices and 
titles attributed to Rutilius in the title of the poem in 
the ancient editions, the only ones that can be properly 
assigned to him are magiater officiorum and praefeeius 
urbia. 

Two years after his Prefectship he left Rome, in 
September, 416, as has been mentioned above.^ 
Various reasons have been assigned for his departure* 
The poet himself says' it was due to the state of things 
in Gaul, which was such as to require his presence. 
The removal of Ataulf us and his Goths from Gaul into 
Spain, mentioned above,' and the friendly attitude 
of Walia, who continued in Spain fighting as the 
Emperor's lieutenant, probably made it possible for 
Rutilius to return to Gaul, and look after his property 
there; and such is the cause of his return that the 
poet seems to suggest. 

Many, however, have thought there was some 
further and more imperative reason for his leaving 
Rome ; and this view derives support from the earnest- 
ness of his pathetic farewell to Rome, which seems to 
imply an unwilling departure from the city he loved 
so well, and despair of ever returning to it. Moreover, 
the circumstance of his remaining inactive for fifteen 
days at the mouth of the Tiber, while waiting for a 
change of moon and a favourable breeze, without 
relieving the monotony of the delay by returning that 
short distance to enjoy the ludt Circenses that were 
being celebrated at Rome at the time, and in which 
he seems to have been so much interested, makes it 
appear likely there was a strong reason requiring him 

^ See page 9. ' I. 19 8q» ' See page 6. 
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to absent himself from the city. Such a reason Zumpt 
finds in the Imperial decree of 415/ which excluded 
Pagans from public careers. The force of this expla- 
nation, however, is much weakened when we consider 
that, though the decree was passed in 415, Rutilius did 
not start on his journey till September, 416. Moreover, 
the decree seems not to have had much effect ; for 
Rufius Voliisianus was made Prefect just after Rutilius' 
departure,' and he also was probably a Pagan, if one 
may judge from the warm affection which Rutilius 
expresses for him, and which he would hardly have 
extended to one who was not of the old faith. 

Others again have thought that Rutilius' position 
at Rome may have become untenable on account of 
the charges he brought against Stilicho, the general 
of Honorius, of having betrayed the Empire, of 
having allowed Alaric to enter Italy, and of having 
burned the Sibylline Oracles. This theory, of course, 
cannot refer to the actual words used in II. 41 sq., as 
they were not written until Rutilius had already 
taken his departure; but no doubt he may have 
published the same charges in some other manner. 
The conjecture, however, in any case, cannot count 
for much, as Stilicho had been put to death by the 
Emperor Honorius in 408, some eight years before 
Rutilius' departure from Rome, and charges that 
showed Stilicho in an invidious light would tend to 
justify Honorius in putting him to death, and so 
would strengthen and not weaken Rutilius' standing 
in the Emperor's favour. 

On the whole, we may perhaps conclude that 

1 Cod. Tbeod. 16, 10, 21. * See lines 415 sq. 
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Rutilius had good reasons not only for going to Gaul, 
but also for leaving Rome. His reasons for leaving 
Rome would naturally be connected with his relations 
to the Government and to the state of feeling pre- 
vailing in the city at the time. Now one of the most 
striking features in his poem is the bitterness with 
which he inveighs against Christians, or at least 
against Christian monks, and against the adherents 
of Hebraism, which form of religion he pro- 
bably did not distinguish very clearly from 
Christianity. Ho was a Pagan, and he probably 
believed, as did most Pagans of the period, that the 
decadence of Rome and the Empire was due to the 
advance of Christianity. It is possible that, as Prefect 
of the City, he may have taken active measures 
against the obnoxious faith ; and such possible acts of 
persecution may have resulted in making his position 
at Rome unpleasant or perhaps untenable, as the new 
religion was making its way and gaining influence 
both in the imperial court and in society at large. 
With the new state of feeling the Emperor was largely 
identified, and hence we can understand why the 
poem contains no reference to Honorius, while the 
condition of the Empire, of Italy, and of Rome itself 
is painted in the most gloomy colours. Some have 
even thought that the attack on Stilicho, Honorius' 
father-in-law, was intended as A reflection on Honorius 
himself; this, however, seems doubtful, as not only 
was the death of Stilicho an event of some eight 
years' standing, but the statement of his demerits 
would rather, as alrelgtdy pointed out, furnish a justifi- 
cation to the Emperor for having caused his death. 
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It is commonly supposed that Rutilius' reason for 
returning to Gaul was to look after his family 
property in that region. It may, however, be 
doubted whether, after his father's and his own 
prolonged absence, ho really had any property in the 
country. It may perhaps be conjectured that, in 
order to remove him from Rome, he was sent to Gaul 
in some official capacity, and this theory seems quite 
reconcilable with the words in which he describes 
the purpose of his return to Gaul. Moreover, the 
attentions paid to him and the courtesy with which 
he was received at the various stages of his journey 
would quite accord with his being in the enjoyment 
of some recognized status. 

Wernsdorf (pages 22 sq.) mentions a number of vain 
speculations as to the subsequent fortunes of Rutilius 
— that he died on his journey, and therefore left his 
work incomplete; that he reached Gaul and held the 
office of corrector Provinciae ; that he became a 
Christian; that he wrote his poem, not on the 
journey, but at his leisure when residing in Gaul. 
As these theories seem to be little more than matters 
of conjecture, it is hardly worth while to discuss them 
in detail. 

Rutilius' Fiuends. 

Of Rutilius' friends, as of Rutilius himself and of 
his father Lachanius, little or nothing is known with 
certainty, except what may be learned from the poem 
itself. There have not, indeed, been wanting various 
attenipts to supply details about the persons he 
mentions. The inconclusiveness, however, of most of 



^ 
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these speculations makes them not very interesting. 
A pretty full discussion of them may be found 
in Zumpt^s Observationes, in Wernsdorfs Poetae 
Latini Minores, in the short notes appended to Mathis' 
edition, in the introduction to the work of Itasius 
Lemniacus, and in Professor Vessereau's edition. To 
identify persons who in any case are little more than 
names, is a work of curiosity rather than of im- 
portance ; but fortunately, without going beyond the 
poem itself, we may learn enough about Rutilius^ 
associates to throw considerable and important light 
on his personality. The allusions in the poem supply 
ample evidence that .Rutilius had not only the power 
of winning and keeping warm friends, but that those 
friends were for the most part men of culture and 
education, and men who belonged to a good social 
class, as Rutilius himself and his father did. 

The first person he names is Rufius, line 168| 
who was one of the party of friends that saw Rutilius 
0&, when he left Rome, and escorted him a short way 
on his journey. The parting was a sorrowful one ; 
and Rufius still lingered with Rutilius after the rest 
of the party had returned to Rome. Bjs full name 
was (Jeionius Rufius (Venerius) Volusianus, and he is 
again referred to in lines 421 sq. He was the son of 
Ceionius Rufius Albinus,' Prefect of the City in 390; 
grandson of C. Ceionius Rufiils Albinub Volusianus^ 
Prefect of the City in 365, and Caecinia Lolliana; 
great-grandson of Ceionius Rufius Albinus, Consul in 
335 ; great-great-grandson of C. Ceionius Rufius 

^Albinus, the father of Rufius, is not to be oonfoonded with the 
Albinus mentioned in line 466. 
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VolusianuSy Prefect of the City in 310 and Consul 
in 311 and 314. He therefore came of a most 
distinguished stock; and their honours, moreover, 
were not confined to the fourth century a.d., for, 
as Rutilius says, they traced their ancestry to the 
Volusus mentioned by Vergil, A. 11, 463 sq. Tu^ 
Volusey armari Volscorum edice maniplis : Duc^ aity el 
Rutulos. 

Rufius, as we learn from liutilius, was in early 
youth (puer) Proconsul of the province of Africa, of 
which Carthage was the capital ; ^ then, while still 
young {primaevu^—i.e.y a little over twenty, according 
to Zumpt), Imperial Quaestor;^ and after Rutilius' 
departure' Prefect of the City. Rutilius' anticipation^ 
that he would attain the Consulship does not seem to 
have been fulfilled. 

The name Venerius, which is given him in the 
title of B, is probably due to a false reading in line 
421. Zumpt objects to the name, on the ground of its 
not occurring elsewhere in connexion with the family. 

Palladius, line 208, and his father, ExuP£iUNTiua, 
line 213, are the next names we meet. Of Pallapiu? 
we learn from the poem that he was a relative of 
Rutilius,' and was held by him in high regard, and 
that in 416 ho was studying law at Rome, and thero- 
fore probably not more than twenty-five years old.^ 
We know nothing further about him,, unless, indeed;, 
he is to be identified, ^s Zumpt suggests, with the 

• 

^ Line 178. * Line 171. ' Lines 415 sq. ^ Line 175. 
* Professor Vessereau conjectures that Palloclius may have been 
a pephew and Exuperantius a lorother-in-law of Rutilius. 
^SeeCod. Just. 10, 49, 1. 
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Palladius mentioned as Praetorian Prefect under 
Majorian in the year 458.* 

It is probably an error to identify him, as Barth, 
Burmann, and Wernsdorf have done, with the Palladius 
Rutilius Taurus Aemilianus who wrote a kind of 
Farmers' Calendar entitled De Re Rustica ; for the 
Count Bartolommeo Borghesi has pointed out' that 
Pasiphilus, the person to whom, in all probability, 
Palladius dedicates his 14th book, was Prefect of the 
City in 355 ; and the dates would, therefore, not agree. 

Professor Vessereau, however, thinks that Borghesi 
has not succeeded in identifying the Pasiphilus referred 
to, and that consequently his argument against 
Palladius being the author of the De Re Rustica 
falls to the ground. Professor Vessereau holds that 
the Palladius of our text may not only be the Praetorian 
Prefect of Majorian, but also the author of the book 
on agriculture. He thinks that the latter work may 
have been written by Palladius when he was an old 
tnan, and that the Pasiphilus to whom it was dedicated 
was some unknown friend of the author. 

About ExuPERANTius, again, there has been much 
discussion, but with little result. A Roman Decurion 
of this name is mentioned under the date 404, in Cod. 
Theod. 14, 1, 4; under the same name a Praetorian 
Prefect for Gaul is mentioned by Prosper Aquitanus 
as having met his death in 424, in a military sedition 
at Aries; and we find the name again used of an 
epitomiser of the histories of Sallust and of the author 

1 See Novell. Theod. Cod. 4, 4. 

* Bee the Transactions of the Tdrin Acadelnj, vol. d8, 1885; 
qtoted in Smith's Diotioiiai7 of Biography; 
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of an account of the civil wars of Marius, Lepidus, and 
Sertorius. Whether these references are to the same 
person, and that person the Exuperantius of line 213 ; 
or whether the persons named are distinct, and the 
Exuperantius of our text one or other of them, is a 
matter discussed at considerable length by Zumpt, 
Itasius Lemniacus, Wernsdorf, and Mathis; but the 
evidence does not seem to justify a definite conclusion ; 
and the same remark holds good of the view to which 
Zumpt and Itasius Lemniacus seem to incline — namely, 
that the person meant is the Exuperantius whom 
St. Jerome, in his 99th Letter, exhorts to give up his 
military career, and, with his brother Quintilian, 
devote himself altogether to the Ciiristian life, and 
join St. Jerome at Bethlehem ; for the language of 
the letter seems to imply it was addressed to one who 
was already a Christian, and not a Pagan, as it is 
reasonable to suppose the Exuperantius of our poet 
was. We cannot, then, claim to know with certainty 
more about Exuperantius than Butilius tells, and that 
is to the effect that he had won great credit by his 
judicious and pacific administration of the province 
of Armorica, in Gaul. He was, doubtless, a man of 
influence, as most of Rutilius' friends seem to have 
been. 

Professor Vessereau, however, thinks there is no 
objection to identifying the Exuperantius of our poem 
with the Decurion of 404, the Prefect of 424, and the 
epitomiser of Sallust. Of his historical work, with 
which Rutilius would doubtless be familiar. Professor 
Vessereau thinks there is a reminiscence in the reflec- 
tions on the history of the five Lepidi, in which 
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Rutilius indulged when he was in the neighbourhood 
of Cosa.* 

It will be convenient to mention here the further 
use that has been made of the above-mentioned letter of 
St. Jerome, to throw light on another passage of our 
poem, lines 517 sq. It has been conjectured that Quin- 
tilian, the brother of Exuperantius, may possibly be 
the noster juvents mentioned in that passage as having 
condemned himself to a living tomb, by shutting himself 
up as a recluse in the island of Gorgon. The use of 
nostcf' naturally suggests that the juvenis in question was 
a family connexion of Rutilius, as the passage 211 sq. 
shows that Exuperantius also was. The theory, how- 
ever, falls to the ground if, as has been suggested 
above, the Exuperantius of St. Jerome and the 
Exuperantius of Rutilius are not the same. Schenkl 
is doubtless right in saying we know nothing of the 
person referred to as noster juvenis in line 519, save 
what may be gathered from Rutilius' words. 

Fl. Valerius Messalla, line 268,' was Praetorian 
Prefect in 396, and is often mentioned in the Code of 
Theodosius. He traced his family, as stated in lines 
271 sq., to P. Valerius Publicola, the colleague of 
L. Junius Brutus. He was a friend of Symmachus, 
who addresses several letters to him,' and who, in 
letters 80 and 90 of Book 7, refers to his being 
Prefect, and commends several persons to his good 
offices. The temple-inscription mentioned by Rutilius, 

> See 1. 295 sq. 

* This full form of the name is given by Wernsdorf, and accepted 
by Itasios Lemniacas; bat Zampt doubts the authority for it. 
' See Book 7, 81-92. 
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lines 267 sq.^ is all we know of his poetical work, and 
probably forms his sole title to be classed as a poet. 
Symmachus makes no mention of his possessing poetic 
skill, though he often praises his eloquence. The 
yerses inscribed on the temple were probably only a 
casual effusion, and it is to be noted that Rutilius lays 
the chief stress on his mental and oratorical qualities. 
The words of Sidonius Apollinaris are to a similar 
effect. See Carm. 0, 302, Messallam ingenii satis pro- 
fundi. 

The Albinus, line 466, whose hospitality Rutilius 
enjoyed at his villa near Vada, and who succeeded 
Rutilius as Prefect of the City in 414,^ was probably 
Caecina Decius Acinatius Albinus, who seems to have 
been the son of Caecina Decius Albinus, Prefect of the 
City in 402, and grandson of Caecina Albinus, the friend 
of Symmachus, whom Macrobius represents as taking 
part in the discussion in his Saturnalia, 1, 12. This 
Caecina Decius Acinatius Albinus probably enjoyed 
the honour of being Prefect of Rome a second time in 
426. He was Praetorian Prefect of Italy in 443 and 
again in 447. He became Consul in 444, and two or 
three years later received the patrician dignity. He 
is mentioned by Olympiodorus as having, while 
Prefect of the City, corresponded with the Emperor 
about the deficiency of the bread-supply allowed to 
the populace. He was sent in 439 by Valentinian III 
for the conduct of the war with the Goths in Gaul, on 
which occasion he quarrelled with Aetius.^ 

Of yiaiX)RiNUS, line 493, nothing is known save 

> See Cod. Theod. 18, 5, 88. 

*See Zompti Observ., page 72 ; Itasius LemniaouSi page 172. 
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what we learn from Hutilius. He was a native of 
Toulouse^ which town ]ie was obliged to leave on its 
capture by Ataulfus, King of the Visigoths, towards 
the end of 413. At the time of Rutilius' journey, and 
indeed two years before, in 414, the Goths had 
betaken themselves to Spain, and Victorinus might 
therefore, perhaps, have returned to his country had he 
wished. He did not, however, do so, but continued 
to live in Etruria. It appears from lines 499-501 
that he had been Vicarius for the Praetorian Prefect 
of Gaul, whose authority included Britain extending 
to the ocean and Ultima Thule, and in those distant 
regions he won respect and regard. He enjoyed the 
honorary title of Comes Ulustris, but apparently did 
not frequent the Court, continuing to lead a country 
life, to which he was much attached. Rutilius speaks 
of him in terms of the most cdrdial friendship. 

About pROTADius, line 542, the eminent Gaul, whom 
Rutilius speaks of in such high terras, we learn some 
details from the letters addressed to him by Q. 
Aurelius Symmachus, who was on friendly terms with 
him and his brothers Florentinus and Minervius. His 
father, Tiberius Victor Minervius, was a rhetor at 
Constantinople and Rome, as well as in his native 
place Bordeaux. He is compared to Quintilian by 
Ausonius in his Commemoratio Professorum Burdiira- 
lensium: Primus Burdigalae columen dicerej Minervij 
Alter rhetoricae Quinciiliane togae^ Illustres quondam 
quo praeceptore fuerutit Constantinopolis^ Roma^ dehine 
patria. 

From the letters of Symmachus, we learn that 
Protadius came from Treves, but was much in Italy. 
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We know from line 550 that he was Prefect of Rome, an 
office on which apparently Symmachus, Ep. 4, 23, con- 
gratulates him. The date of his holding this office is 
uncertain ; but it was probably before the end of the 
fourth century, as his younger brother Florentinus held 
the office from 395 to 398. He gave considerable 
attention to literature, and busied himself with a 
history of Gaul. He returned from Italy to his 
native land, but was ultimately, owing to the attacks 
made by the Franks, obliged to leave Treves in 413, 
and returning to Italy he settled on some property 
he had in Umbria,^ where he died at an advanced 
age. It has been conjectured that the name Umbria 
here is used not in the ordinary sense, but of the 
country near the river Umbro mentioned in line 337. 
Zumpt, however, suggests that Protadius may have 
had property in Umbria, but have passed the winter 
at Pisa, where Rutilius seems to have found him. 
Umbria may also be used in a wide sense to include 
the province of Tuscia et Umbria. Symmachus, 
Epist. 4, 30 and 32, speaks of his virtues in high 
terms, just as Rutilius does. 

Of Decius and his father, Lucillus, line 599, 
nothing is known save what Rutilius tells. Decius 
was Consularis Tusciae et Umbriae in 416. Lucillus 
as a writer of satire is ranked by Rutilius with Juvenal 
and Tumus, and his censorship of corruption seems 
not to have been confined to words, for Rutilius says 
that, as Comes Sacrarum Largitionum, he exercised 
a strict restraint on those who sought to practise 
peculation. It has been conjectured that he may be 

* See line 551. 
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the Lucillus to whom Symmachus' Letter, 8, 21, is 
addressed. 

RUTILIUS' RifiLATIONS WITH StIUOHO. 

Of the three persons who are most prominent in 
the first fifteen years of the fifth century — Honorios 
the Roman Emperor, Alaric the King of the Visi- 
goths, and Stilicho the Vandal general of the Roman 
army — Stilicho alone is mentioned by name in our 
poem. In Book II., lines 41-60, Rutilius attacks 
him in the most bitter manner, ^tccusing him of 
treachery to the Empire, of betraying Rome to the 
barbarians, and of burning the Sibylline Books. The 
prose writers 2k)8imus and Orosius adopt a similar 
tone. Zosimus^ accuses him in common with Rufinus 
— who, as minister for Arcadius, held in the East a 
position similar to that enjoyed by Stilicho in the 
West — of being accessible to bribes and of penrerting 
justice. Orosius' accuses him of seeking to make his 
son Eucherius Emperor, of making a secret compact 
with Alaric to the detriment of the Roman state, and 
of bringing into the Roman domain the Alans, Suevi, 
Vandals, and Burgundians. 

That Stilicho had formed the plan of creating 
his son Eucherius Emperor, Professor Bury* thinks 
probable ; and he suggests that the Balkan peninsula 
was designed to be the dominion over which Eucherius 
should hold sway. He supposes him to have made a 

1 5, 1 ; see Hodgkin, toI. i., part ii., page 6il. 
' Hist. 7, 88. Hodgkin, 1. o., page 758. 
> History of the Later Boman Empire, toI. i., page 68. 
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secret agreement to secure Alaric's assistance for the 
execution of this scheme, which the preponderance of 
Gothic power in lUyricum and Thrace would facilitate; 
and in the assumption of such an agreement he finds 
an explanation of Stilicho's conduct in allowing Alaric 
to go free when he lay at his mercy at Pholoe, on the 
confines of Elis and Arcadia, in 396 a.d. 

Stilicho, however, is not without his champions, 
both ancient and modern. Claudian draws a flattering 
portrait of him, laying special stress on his justice and 
his freedom from avarice.^ His poems against Rufinus, 
against Eutropius, and on the Gothic War are a 
glorification of Stilicho's virtues.* Dr. Hodgkin, too, 
takes a much more favourable view of him than 
Professor Bury does ; and Gibbon decidedly sums up 
in his favour. 

The fact is that of Stilicho's ability as a general 
and a civil administrator, and of his courage as a 
soldier, there is no doubt. It is as to the integrity of 
his conduct and the purity of his motives there is 
dispute. That he was as incorruptible and upright as 
Olaudian asserts we may well doubt, without, however, 
fully accepting Zosimus' allegations as to his venal 
conduct and perversion of justice. That he w^s 
tenacious of power, and exercised a masterful influence 
over the weak and incapable Honorius, is doubtless 
true; th^ well-being, and indeed the existence, of 
the State required that some such control should be 
exercised over the helpless puppet, who was more 

^ Hodgkin, 1. o., page 648| wbo quotes In Gone. Stil. 2, 6-49 and 
100-124. 

* Bury, 1. 0., page 67. 
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interested in his poultry-yard than in his Imperial 
duties ; but it does not necessarily follow that Stilicho 
was seeking sovereignty for his son. If he was ready 
to make terms with Alaric rather than press him to 
extremity, this may very well have been the result, 
not of a corrupt purpose, but of cautious foresight and 
a just appreciation of his own resources compared 
with those of his antagonist. 

Such an explanation of Stilicho's policy may hold 
good, not only for the occasion at Pholoe already 
referred to, but also for the fact of his making a com- 
pact with Alaric, and allowing him to withdraw to his 
lUyric provinces after the Battle of Pollentia ; for, not- 
withstanding the high-flown language of Claudian,^ it is 
very doubtful whether the battle was a brilliant Roman 
victory. Cassiodorus and Jordanes, indeed, go so far 
as to say that the Gothic hosts put the Romans to 
flight ; and the words of Prosper in speaking of the 
battle are, vehementer ulriusque partis diode pugnatuni est. 
At any rate the Battle of Pollentia seems to have been 
no crushing defeat for the Goths; and the general 
who facilitated their retreat probably did what was 
wisest for the Roman cause. 

On the whole^ we may say, with Gibbon, that 
Stilicho's services are great and manifest, his alleged 
crimes are obscure and improbable. We must allo^n^, 
too, for the odium theologicum which colours much of 
what was said against him, for he was so unfortunate 
as to give offence to both the old religion and the new. 
The Pagans could not forgive the man who burned 
the Sibylline Books, who stripped the massive gold 

' De BeU. Get. 685. 
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plates from the doors of the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, and whose wife appropriated a costly necklace 
that hung round the neck of the goddess in the temple 
of Rhea, the Great Mother of the Gods. The Christians, 
on the other hand, viewed him with suspicion, as he 
was supposed to entertain the design of securing 
sovereign power for his son Eucherius, who was at 
heart a Pagan, and who, it was thought, was likely to 
restore the ancient idolatry. The clergy, also, were 
displeased with Honorius for marrying Thermantia, 
the sister of his deceased wife Maria, and, no doubt^ 
extended their displeasure to the father-in-law, who, 
though perhaps reluctantly, gave his consent to the 
successive marriages. 

It has been conjectured that the bitterness of 
feeling against Stilicho, which Kutilius shows in his 
lines II. 41 sq., written some eight years after the fall 
and death of that general, was due to special personal 
grounds. In support of this view it has been suggested 
that Rutilius' father had been City Prefect at Con- 
stantinople as well as at Rome, and in that position 
may have had relations with Rufinus, Stilicho's old 
enemy, who was a Gaul, like Rutilius and his father. 
This theory, however, which depends on the identifi- 
cation of the Claudius who wai^ Consularts Tusciae in 
389^ with the Claudius who was City Prefect at Con- 
stantinople, 375 to 378,* is little more than a matter 
of conjecture ; ' and the enmity may be sufficiently 



m 

' 1 Cod. Theod. 2, 4, 5. 
' God. Theod. 6, 28, 8 and 15, 8, 1 



' For a difioussion of the question, see Zumpt, Obsery., page 48. 
\ also Itasius Lemniacus, page 6, and Mathis, page 11, note 5. 
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explained, not only on the religious grounds already 
mentioned, but also because Stilicho was supposed to 
have made terms with Alaric, the devastating force of 
whose invasions was vividly present to Rutilius' mind, 
as is frequently apparent in the course of the poem^ 
In fact, Rutilius probably merely gives expression to 
the opinion of a considerable number of persons who 
thought they represented the dignity of the Roman 
Empire, and failed to recognize the changed condition 
of affairs which made it necessary to come to terms 
alike with the barbarians and with the new religion. 

Rutilius in relation to GnRisTiANiTr and Paganism. 

A full discussion of the relations of Christianity 
and Paganism at the beginning of the fifth century 
would be foreign to the purpose of this work, and in 
any case would be superfluous, as Professor Bury's 
interesting chapters^ on the subject are easily acces- 
sible. It is, however, within our province to notice 
how the new religion was regarded by our author, 
who was an adherent of the old faith. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, who is our chief and 
almost only authority for the social life of Rome at 
the end of the fourth century, gives a vivid if 
perhaps overcoloured picture of the degraded type of 
the upper-class Romans of the time, of their life of 
luxury and self-indulgence, of their lack of learning, 
culture, and taste, of their devotion to gambling, 
superstition, and legacy-hunting, and of their want 
of a sense of moral proportion. The lower classes 

* History of the Laier Roman Empire, vol. i., ohaps. 1 and 2. 
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he describes as no less sunk in debauchery so far 
as their means would admit. We know that his 
account is one-sided, for, at the same time, there 
existed at Rome a Christian aristocracy which he 
perhaps intentionally ignores. During the ver}"" 
time he describes, and at the very time of Rutilius' 
journey, the convent of Marcella on the Aventine 
was a centre of devotion and religious self-sacrifice 
for many of the better classes, a place from which the 
influence of St. Jerome was felt before he left Home 
for Bethlehem. The names of Marcella, Fabiola, and 
Furia are associated with all that is good and pure. 

Besides these two very different sides of social 
life, there must have been another side represented 
by such persons as Kutilius ^nd his friends, men who, 
though attached to the old Pagan form of religion, 
were worthy and useful citizens, and educated and re- 
fiined gentlemen. That such was the case with Kutilius 
is abundantly evident from his poem; and not only 
may we reasonably suppose that the intimate and 
beloved friends or relatives to whom he refers were 
of the same type, but we see from what Rutilius says 
of them that they actually were so. Not only was his 
father Lachanius a loved and respected official, but 
his friends whom he names seem to have been no less 
worthy of regard. Rutilius may be taken as an 
exponent of the views held by such men as these ; and 
a special interest therefore attaches to the strong and 
definite opinions he expresses about Christianity, at a 
time when many well-known names appear among 
the champions of . the old religion as well as of the 
new, when Symmachus, Claudian, Libanius claim our 
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attention^ no less than St. Ambrose, St. Augtistiiie, 
St. Martin of Tours, St John Chrysostom, Pru- 
dentius. 

What information, then, may be derived from our 
poet as to the influence of Christianity at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and the way it was 
regarded by the men of the better classes who still 
adhered to Paganism ? 

In three passages, at any rate, Rutilius expresses 
his views pretty clearly, two occurring in the First 
Book and one in the Second. It is well known that 
the adherents of Paganism were wont to connect the 
troubles of the Empire and its gradual disintegration 
with the growth of the hew religion, and to attribute! 
their sufferings in some degree at any rate to th6 
vengeance of their offended deities. Such a senti- 
ment doubtless helped to add acerbity to our poet'd 
denimciation of Stilicho in II. 41-60i where he accused 
him not only of treachery to the Empire and of 
exposing his country to the attacks of the barbarians^ 
but also of burning the Sibylline Books, that pledge 
of the Empire's ancient religion, and so committing a 
crime as heinously unnatural as that of Althaea, wheil 
she burned the firebrand on the existence of which 
her son Meleager's life depended. His attitude 
towards the new religion is also shown in 1. 440— 452| 
where the monks of Capraria are denounced. Their 
asceticism stirs his wrath. He censures their in^ 
human desire for solitude, and ridicules their self- 
imposed privations. Compare also, on the subject of 
asceticism, lines 523, 4. In I. 380-398, again, though 
it is a Jew, and the Jewish customs of circumcision 
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and abstinence from the use of pork, that are 
specifically attacked, his caustic allusions to the 
observance of the Sabbath and to the story of 
the Creation are equally applicable to the Christian 
religion, and, as Professor Dill remarks/ when in line 
398 he speaks of ^ the conquered race that crushes its 
conquerors/ there can be little doubt that he has in 
mind the religion which was crushing out his own. 
It is indeed probable, as has been already said, that 
Rutilius did not very clearly distinguish between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

How high feeing ran at this time between Pagans 
and Christians is sufficiently illustrated by the well- 
known contemporary events at Alexandria, for the 
murder of Hypatia took place in 415, the year before 
Rutilius started on his journey. It has also been sug- 
gested above (page 25) that Rutilius' Pagan sentiments 
may have contributed to his apparently enforced 
departure from Rome. However, this view of the 
unfavourable position of Pagans must not be pressed 
too far ; for, in spite of an imperial decree condemning 
the ancient cult, Rutilius, though of pronounced Pagan 
opinions, held the high office of City Prefect, and was 
succeeded in that office by an intimate friend of his, 
who presumably held similar theological tenets. It is 
quite possible that, though the court party were in 
favour of the new religion, popular opinion would not 
yet allow an active persecution of the old. 

It is to be noted that Professor Vessereau takes 
a very different view of Rutilius' attitude towards 
Christianity from that stated above. He holds that 

M. 0., page 40. 
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in the time of Rutilius it was impossible that Chris- 
tianity and Judaism should have been confounded 
together, as was probably often the case at an earlier 
period. He further holds that Rutilius^ attitude 
towards Christianity was one of indifference, and that 
in lines 440-462 he attacks only monasticism and not 
Christianity, and in lines 380-398 only Judaism, and 
not the beliefs or the influence of the Christian religion. 
Whether this view or that advocated above is the 
correct one is perhaps open to question, as the allusions 
to the subject by our autlior are brief and casual. It 
may, however, be noted that the more popular view 
seems to be that adopted by Professor Dill, who calls 
Rutilius ^ a pagan of the pagans,' and directs attention 
to the tone of confidence in the destiny of Rome and 
in the loftiness of her mission that permeates the 
poem. 

Places Referred to in the Poem. 

It will be seen that the extant portion of Rutilius* 
poem describes his journey from the mouth of the 
Tiber to Luna, on the left bank of the Macra, about 
four miles from the coast, or rather, probably, to the 
Lunae Portus, on the Gulf of Spezia, at the mouth of 
the river — that is to say, the whole length of the 
ancient Etruria, corresponding to the modem divisions 
known as the States of the Church and Tuscany. The 
distance northward from the Arno to the Macra is 
comparatively small ; and so the greater part of this 
district is practically bounded op the land side by the 
Tiber and the Arno, as both those rivers rise in the 
main chain of the Apennines, within a short distance 
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of one another, the Tiber flowing south and west from 
Monte Fumajolo, that is situated not far from the 
source of the Arno, the little river that takes its rise 
on Monte Falterona,^ and flows north and west. 

Parallel to the coast-line of these districts, and not 
far inland from it, ran the Via Aurelia, which was the 
^reat coast road from Rome to Transalpine Gaul. 
The whole of this coast-land, now known as the 
Maremma, is at the present day haunted by malaria, 
a>n evil referred to by Dante on each of the two 
occasions when he names the Maremma in the Divine 
Comedy. The force of the disease has, it is true, been 
greatly increased in later times, owing to the depopu- 
lation of the region ; but the evil reputation of the 
district was already well known at an early period, 
and it is remarkable tliat so little allusion is made to 
it in our poem. The only direct reference to it is, 
perhaps, in I. 281, where the poet speaks of Graviscae 
suffering from the stench of the marsh in summer. 
The flooding of the low lands, however, is referred to 
in I. 37 sq. ; and the inconvenience of the malaria 
was, perhaps, less felt on the sea- journey than it 
would have been on the land-route. The time of the 
voyage also, it must be remembered, was from the 
close of September to November, when the force of 
the fever is wont to abate. 

This prevalence of malaria in the Maremma is due 
to the want of a sufficient fall in the low lands along 
the coast ; so that the streams, as they approach the 
sea, stagnate into a succession of marshes of inter- 

^ Dante, Purg., 14, 17 Per mezza Toscana si spazia Un 
Jlumicdt che natci in Falterona, 
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mingled fresh and salt water — e.g., the marshes of 
Campo Salino and Maccarese, near the ancient 
Fregenae on the Arrone, which issues from the Lago- 
di Bracciano and enters the sea near this point. 
From this to Pescia, though the climate continues for 
the most part, except at Civita Vecchia and its 
immediate neighbourhood, to be unhealthy, there are 
no great marshes. At Pescia the marshes begin again. 
The largest ai*e those of Burano and Bassa ; the lake 
of Orbetello, which is really an unhealthy lagune ; the 
marshes of Talamone, at the mouth of the Albegna 
and of the Osa; the swamp of Albarese, near the 
Ombrone ; the lake of Castiglione della Pescaja, which 
surpasses all the rest in extent ; the marshes of Pian. 
di Rocca, Gualdo Scarlino, Piombino, Rimigliano, 
and the smaller ones near the mouth of tlie Cecina, 
where the Maremma proper ends. Beyond Leghorn 
again to the Macra are more marshes. The whole of 
this region is described in detail by Itasius Lemniacus,. 
in his very interesting note on lines I. 39 sq. 

Of the many streams that enter the sea along the 
coast-line that Rutilius passed on his voyage, he 
mentions by name, besides the Tiber and the Amo, 
the Munio (line 279), the Umbro (line 337), and the 
Ausur (line 666). The Munio, or Minio, now the 
Mignone, takes its rise on the high ground to the^ 
west of the Lago di Bracciano, and falls into the sea 
between Civita Vecchia and the mouth of the river 
Marta, near a watch-tower, Torre Bertaldo, known 
also as Sant' Agostino, from a legend that here an 
angel dispelled St. Augustine's doubts respecting the 
Trinity. The Umbko, now the Ombrone, takes its 
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ri86 in the rocky ground above the village of St. 
Gu8m^, north-east from Siena, on the southern slopes of 
the hills that separate the famous Chianti wine-district 
from the valley of the Arbia. In Pliny's time the lower 
part of its course was navigable : see Nat. Hist. 3, 
^1 Unibro navigiarum capax. The Ausua is usually 
identified with the modem Serchio. Itasius Lemniacus 
(page 182), however, says that towards the end of the 
Bixteenth century Raffaello Roncioni, and in the fol- 
lowing century Thomas Dempster, maintained that 
the stream referred to by Rutilius is the Osari or 
Ozari, which words, indeed, seem to preserve the 
ancient name. 

Of the promontories running into the sea, Rutilius 
mentions by name only Mons Argentarius (line 315); 
but he names and gives some account of several of the 
islands he sighted, which may be regarded as con- 
tinuations in the sea of the ridges that run down from 
the main range of the Apennines — e.g., Igilium (325), 
llva (351), Corsica (431), Capraria (439), Gorgon 
(515). 

MoNS Argentarius, now Monte Argentario, is a 
bold and rugged promontory, at one time probably an 
island, of about twenty-two miles circuit, connected 
with the shore by two strips of low land enclosing a 
marsh, in which now stands the city of Orbetello. 
The mass of rocks of which it consists rises in two 
summits, to which the poet alludes {ancipiti jugo\ the 
one, Cima delle Tre Croci, 900 feet, the other 500 feet 
above the sea. Among the projecting rocks by 
which it is surrounded there are several small coves 
and two harbours — Portus Herculis, now Port' Ercole, 
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towards the east, and Porto Santo Stef ano, with about 
SjOOO inhabitants, towards the north-west, facing the 
harbour of Telamone, on the mainland. Of the last- 
named place, Telamone, Rutilius makes no mention, 
though he passed it on his way to the mouth of the 
Ombrone* For the most part the rocks of the pro- 
montory rise sheer to a height of from 40 to 200 feet 

Itasius Lemniacus remarks that the poet's com- 
parison (line 319) of Monte Argentario to the Isthmus 
of Corinth is not quite appropriate, and that in relation 
to the mainland it rather resembles the Peloponnesus, 
while the necks of land connecting it with the mainland 
rather correspond to the isthmus. Rutilius, no doubt, 
however, merely wishes to say that the promontory is 
washed by the sea on both sides, and is longer than it 
is broad; and for that purpose the isthmus is a 
more natural comparison than such a district as the 
Peloponnesus. 

Igilium (line 325), now Giglio, lies about eleven 
miles from Capo d' Uomo, the western point of Monte 
Argentario. It runs north and south, and is traversed 
by a range of hills — no longer, however, covered with 
trees, as in our poet's time. It is probable enough 
that fugitives from Rome took refuge here at the time 
of Alaric's invasion, in 408, as we learn from St. 
Jerome (£p. 12), and St. Augustine (De Civitate Dei, 
1, 32), that many fled to much more distant places, such 
as Egypt, Syria, and Africa. We are not to suppose 
that the Goths invaded the island. The poet, no doubt 
rightly, represents the resistance the island offered as 
due to its position, which made it inaccessible to the 
Goths, who had little power at sea. 
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Ilya (line 351 ), now Elba, called At^aXia by the 
Greeks, is still famed for its iron mines, as it was in 
our poet's time, and even as far back as the days of 
Alexander the Great. ^ Vergil refers to its inexhaustible 
mines in Aeneid, 10, 173 sq. ast Ilva trecentos Inimla, 
inexhaustis Chalybum generosa metalliSy of which passage 
the words of Rutilius may be a reminiscence. It is about 
six miles from the mainland. Its chief town is Portus 
Argous, now Porto Ferrajo, from which the ore is 
shipped to FoUonica, on the neighbouring coast of 
Italy, as there is a lack of fuel for smelting it on the 
island. 

Of OoBSiCA (line 431) Rutilius got only a distant 
view from the sea. He takes occasion, however, to 
tell a curious tradition about cattle swimming across 
from the mainland to the island. A woman called 
Corsa was said to have followed in pursuit of them, 
and from her, tradition feigned, the island derived its 
name. 

Capearia (line 439), or Caprasia, now called 
Capraia, lies twenty-three miles north-west of Elba 
and forty-two south-west of Leghorn. It is of volcanic 
origin, and too rocky for the growth of com and 
garden crops ; but it produces good vines, the culture 
of which, along with fishing and the coasting trade, 
gives support to the inhabitants, who number about 
1,000. On the east side of the island there is a bay, 
with a fishing-village defended by a fort. Near this 
is a monastery , built in 1558 ; and not far off are still 
to be seen the ruins of the old monastery, against the 
occupants of which Rutilius speaks so strongly, and 

' Bee Itasius Lemniaous, page 158. 
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which was erected in the second half of the fourth 
century. Orosius, in his history,^ says that in the 
Gildonic War, 398 A.d.^ Mascezel took some of the 
monks from Capraria on board his fleet, and attri- 
buted to the efficacy of their prayers the success 
that his small force had in conflict with great odds. 
8t. Augustine corresponded with Eudoxius, the Abbot 
of Capraria; and St Gregory the Great commends 
this monastery, as well as that of Gorgona (see line 
615), to the protection of the ]3ishop of Luni, to whose 
diocese both belonged. For further particulars about 
the island, see Itasius Lemniacus and the authorities 
he quotes. 

The island of Gorgon, now Gorgona, is called 
Urgo or Orgo by Pliny the Elder, Pomponius Mela, 
and Stephanus Byzantius. It lies about twenty-two 
miles south-west of Leghorn, and is about four miles 
in circumference. It suffers from want of water, and 
is consequently barren. It was long occupied by 
monks, but they now seem to be gone, and it is 
inhabited chiefly by fishermen. Itasius Lemniacus 
describes the varying fortunes of the place in his note 
on line 515. 

We will now take in order the several places on 
the mainland at which Rutilius touched, or which he 
sighted, and give a short account of each. 

About eighteen miles from Rome, near Porto, the 
Tiber divides into two branches (see lines 181 sq., 
fronte bicomi DividuuB Tiberis),^ which enclose within 

'7,40. • • 

* Our author seems to be ibe first writer t6 mention ezpresslj 
this branching of the Tiber. There is, howeveri in the Younger 
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them an island sacred to Venus, and called Insula 
Sacra. The left branch runs into the sea by Ostia, 
which was the ancient harbour of Rome, and where 
Aeneas was reputed to have landed.^ The ruins of 
Ostia are now two or three miles from the coast, as 
the sea has gradually receded, owing to the accumula- 
tion of sand deposited by the river. Ah^eady, in 
Rutilius' time, the left branch was so silted up as to 
check traffic ; and Rutilius accordingly followed the 
right branch of the river, on which Claudius had 
constructed a harbour, afterwards enlarged and im- 
proved by Trajan in 103 a.d., and known as Portus 
Romanus or Portus Augusti. Around this harbour 
sprang up a flom^ishing town called Portu3, now Porto. 
The harbour of Trajan is now a shallow lake. In the 
meadows to the north of it, the extent of the harbour 
of Claudius may still be traced. For a full and inte- 
resting account of the whole region, see the long note 
by Itasius Lemniacus on line 179 sq. 

The first place that Rutilius names after his voyage 
was at length begun is Alsium (line 223). It is 
remarkable that he does not mention Fregenae, now 
Maccarese, on the Arrone, a stream that issues from 
the Lago Bracciano and forms the Lago di Ponente, 
or Stagno Maccarese, mentioned above, page 45. 
Perhaps the early hour at which he set sail, while the 
light was still faint,^ may account for the omission. 

Pliny a reference to the canal made by Trajan to prevent the danger 
of floods, which canal is now the main arm of the Tiber. Bee 
Pliny, Ep. 8, 17 Tiberis , • , fossa, quam prudmtissimus imperator 
ftoiii txhaustus^ 

' See Une 182. ' See lines 217, 218, 
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Alsium corresponds to the modem Palo. Pompey 
and Antoninus Pius had country residences here. At 
the beginning of the fifth century, however, its 
importance had ceased, as the words of our poet show. 
The remains of antiquity on the spot are now few. 

About ten miles from Alsium was Pyrgi, now Santa 
Severa, called ^ Pyrgi on the beach ' — ' Pyrgi super 
mare,^ as we would say — by Martial 12, 2, 1, litereos 
Pyrgo8\ and ' Old Pyrgi' by Verg. A. 10, 184, Pyrgi 
veteres. It was the harbour of the once powerful city 
Caere, the modem Cervetri, which is some four or five 
miles inland. Ca£rk was anciently called Agtlla 
(line 226), and is mentioned under that name in Verg. 
A. 8, 478, where its supposed Lydian origin is referred 
to, as also its position perched^ on a height, a situation 
characteristic of many Italian towns. It was not, 
however, visible from the sea; and it was only the 
territory of the town, not the town itself, that Rutilius 
can have sighted from his ship, as indeed his words 
very accurately state (see line 225). 

Castbum (line 227) is not Castram Inui, as Rutilius 
says was the common opinion, but Castrum Novum ^ 
eight miles from Pyrgi, and two from what is now 
called Santa Marinella, a place which Guglielmotti 
identifies with Castrum Inui. It is probably the place 
called Static ad Punicum in the Peutinger Table, and 
lies on a small bay, where Torre di Chiaruccia still 
marks the site. The trae Castrum Inui lies consider- 
ably to the south on the coast of Latium. 

Cbntumcelulb (line 237) is now called Civita 
Vecchia, a name given to it when it waa rebuilt on 

1 Gf. the expression Hor. G. 8, 4, 14 edsae nidum Acheroniiae. 

b2 
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the ancient site, after its destruction by the Saracens 
in the ninth century. Its port was constructed under 
Trajan, and bore his name. Pliny the Younger^ who 
was staying with Trajan, in his villa at Oentumcellae, 
at the very time when the harbour was being made^ 
gives the following description of it (Epist. 6, 31): — 
Imminet (villa) litorij cuius in sinu quam maximus partus 
velut umphitheatrum. Huius sinistrum bracchium firmis- 
simo opere munitum est^ dezirum elaboratur. In ore partus 
insula assurgit^ quae illatum vento mare obiacens frangat 
tutumque ab utroque latere decursum navibus praesteL 
Assurgit autem arte visenda. Ingentia saza latissima navi» 
provehit; contra haec alia super alia deiecta ipso pondere 
tnanent ac sensimj quodam velut aggers^ construuntur. 
Uminet iam et apparet saxeum dorsum; impactosque fluctus 
in immensum elidit et tollit. Vastus illicfiragor^ canumque 
circa mare, Saxis deinde pilae ac^jicientur^ quae procedenti 
tempore insulam enatam imitentur. 

This description, written in the first century a.d. 
by an eye-witness of the construction of the port, 
furnishes an interesting commentary on. Rutilius' 
account of the place at the time of his visit, 416 a.d. 

Tauri thermae, line 249, called Aquae Tauri 
or Taurianacy by S. Gregorius, Dialog. 4, 55, was in 
Etruria, three miles north of Civita Yecchia, at the foot 
of the volcanic mountains of La Tolf a, and is now called 
Bagni di Ferrata. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 3, 5, 8, refers 
to the inhabitants of this place as Aquenses cognomine 
Taurines. The waters, whose freedom from an offensive 
odour and whose delicate flavour the poet refers to, 
are still used both for drinking and for bathing. The 
poet mentions a local tradition that the spring was 
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brought to light by a bull— or perhaps rather a god 
disguised as a bull — turning up the ground with hii 
horns. He goes on to compare the incident with the 
story of the Rape of Europa, the relevancy of the tale 
being that, in eacli case, the chief actor was supposed to 
have been a god disguised in the form of a bull He 
also compares the received origin of the fount of 
Hippocrene on Mount Helicon, which was reputed to 
have been due to a kick from the hoof of Pegasus, and 
claims that Greece be not allowed a monopoly of such 
wonders. 

There was doubtless here, as may be gathered 
from lines 269 sq., a temple dedicated to the Nymphs, 
such as Pliny tells us was to be found at the fountain 
of Clitumnus, on the road between Fuligno and 
Spoleto. See Byron's Childe Harold, 4, 66-67:— 
But thouj Clitumnus I in thy sweetest wave Of the most 
living crystal that was ier The haunt of river nymphj to 
gaze and lave Her limbs where nothing hid them^ thou dost 
rear Thy grassy hanks whereon the milk-white steer Oraees ; 
. . . And on thy happy shore a temple stilly Of small and 
delicate proportion^ keeps ^ Upon a mild declivity of hilly 
Its memory of thee. 

Graviscae, line 281, the port of Tarquinii, was an 
ancient city of Etruria, colonised by the Romans in 
183 B.C. It received new colonists under Augustus. 
It was in the Maremma, and its air was unhealthy, as 
appears from the present passage^ as well as from. 
Verg. A. 10, 184 : Et Pyrgi veteres^ intempestaeque Ornh 
viscae. Its site is uncertain, but i^ generally supposed 
to have been near the present malaria-stricken Pdrto 
Clementine, the port of Corneto. The latter town 
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sprang up early in the Middle Ages near the town of 
Tarquinii, which was afterwards destroyed by the 
Saracena Dennis^ places Graviscae about two miles 
from the sea on the right bank of the river Marta, 
which flows past Corneto. At this place there are 
considerable remains of walls and other buildings, 
including an emissary resembling the Cloaca Maxima. 
Canina, however, arguing from the distances given in 
the Itineraries, identifies these remains with Martanum 
or Marta. 

Graviscae must have been a quite unimportant 
place when Rutilius passed it at the beginning of the 
fifth century. The pine-groves whose refle^ction in the 
water he describes have now disappeared. Fliny^ 
Nat. Hist. 14, 6, 8, mentions wines of Graviscae, but 
there is now no trace of vines in the neighbourhood, 
and the low, marshy coast can hardly have been 
favourable for them. 

The ruins of Cosa, line 286, now Ansedonia, lie 
4^ miles south-^ast of Orbetello. The town had a 
good harbour, Herculis Portus, which still bears the 
name Porto Ercole. Cosa was an old Etruscan town 
already deserted in the beginning of the fifth century, 
as appears from the present passage. The polygonal 
walls, 1600 yards in circumference, and their towers 
are well preserved. The site, however, must have been 
again occupied in later times, as appears both from the 
character of some of the remaining ruins and from the 
repeated references to the place under the name of 
Ansedonia from the time of Charlemagne. 

Vergil, in his catalogue of Etruscan chiefs who 

^ Bull, dell' Inst, di corrisp. arch., 1847i page 92. 
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accompanied Aeneas, mentions the town in the plural 
fomi Cosae, see A. 10, 166 sq.! Massteus aetata prineeps 
^ecat aequcra Tigri; Suh quo mille mantis iuuenum^ qui 
moenia Clusiy Quique uroem liquere Cosas. 

Of Graviscae and of Cosa Rutilius only got a distant 
view from the sea ; at the next place he mentions, 
namely, the Portus Herculis, line 293, he touched and 
passed the night, spending sufficient time to visit the 
remains of the camp dating from the flight of M. 
Aemilius Lepidus to Sardinia in 77 B.C., and to 
discuss the reminiscences which a visit to the site 
awakened. The harbour, which was situated on 
the south-east side of Monte Argentario, was a 
good one, and well sheltered on the north and 
west. It is now, however, only used by fishermen ; 
all trade has passed to the other side of the pro- 
moTitorv. 

Falekia, line 376, called also Falesia, was situated 
at the mouth of the Cornia, a little to the south-east 
of the promontory of Piombino or Populonia, and was 
a harbour of some importance in the middle ages, but 
is now blocked up with mud, and Piombino has taken 
its place as a harbour. 

Populonia, line 401, was a city of Etruria of con- 
siderable importance even in very ancient times, and 
is mentioned by Vergil in his catalogue of Etruscan 
chiefs who joined Aeneas, see A. 10, 172 sq. : Sexcentos 
tilt dederat Populonia mater ExpertoB heUi iuvenes. Its 
importance continued till the days of Sulla, when a 
large part of the city seems to have been destroyed in 
the wars of the time. In Strabo's time it waib decayed 
and quite deserted, except the temples and 1st few 
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houses.^ The chief remaining population was to be 
found at the little hayen, as was still the case in the 
time of Rutilius, whose description of the desolation 
of the place is applicable at the present day. The har- 
bour, now called Poi*to Baratti, is small, but secure, 
being formed by a natural bay running into the land, as 
Rutilius describes. Remains of the ancient city (of 
which, no doubt, the castle mentioned in line 407 was 
a part) are still to be seen, consisting of large polygonal 
blocks of stone pf the Cyclopean type of work such as 
are found also at Rusellae, Volaterra, and Fiesole. This 
ancient Etruscan work is what Rutilius refers to in 
speaking of the traces of antiquity which the destruc- 
tive tooth of time had left to view. Populonia, the 
Etruscan name of which was Pupluna, was probably 
settled from Yolaterra, to whose inhabitants it was a 
place of importance, as it was the best port on the coast 
between Monte Argentario and Leghorn. 

Itasius {jemuiacus says that Strabo is wrong in 
thinking that the mountains of Sardinia are visible 
from Populonia. Macaulay makes the same mistake 
in his Lays of Ancient Rome: — Sea-girt Populonia^ 
Whose sentinels descry Sardinia's snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky. 

The river Cecina is properly the limit of the 
Maremma, but the marshland practically ends with 
Populonia, and a more generous cultivation begins, 
though in the hot season the climate continues 
unhealthy. 

The name of Yolatekkana Vada, line 453, is still 
preserved in Torre di Vada, between the mouth of 

' Str&bo 5, 2, 6. 
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the Cecina and of the Fine, where a tower marks the 
site of a town that seems to be referred to by Cicero 
(Quint. 6) and Pliny (Nat. Hist. 3 (5), 8).* About this 
town Rutiliussays nothing, and we know not whether 
it still existed in his time. Zumpt suggests that, even 
if it existed, he may not have had occasion to visit it, 
as Albinus opened the hospitality of his villa to him. 
Such importance as the place possessed passed to 
Rosignano, about four miles distant, a village first 
mentioned in the second half of the eighth century, 
liutilius describes the sandbanks that inake the place 
diflScult of access, yet a£Ford shelter from rough 
weather for such vessels as are small enough to enter 
within them. 

The Villa of Albinus, which Rutilius (466) mentions 
as near this, Repetti ' thinks lay on the southern slope 
of the hill of Rosignano, where the neighbourhood 
bears the name of La Villana, and where there are 
Roman remains. 

The Villa Tuiturrita, line 627, was near the 
Portus Pisanus,* which probably lay between Leghorn 
and the mouth of the Arno, but haa now disappeared, 
through the change that has taken place in the con^ 
formation of the coast, owing to alluvial deposit. The 
i*egion is now a scene of desolation. The identifica- 
tion, however, is supported by the discovery of 
inscriptions and coins on the spot. Some writers, with 
less probability, have supposed that the l^ortus Pisanus 
was Leghorn, or was at the mouth of the Arno. The 

* Bee Zampt on line 458. 

' See Itasiiis Lemniacas, page 171 ^ 

* See II. 12. 
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question is discussed at length by Zumpt, in his note 
on line 527, where the various authorities are cited. 
See also Itasius Lemniacus on the same line. 

The Villa seems to have been a kind of fortress 
for the protection of the harbour, as may be gathered 
both from its name and from the military character 
of its occupants (see line 561). The Tribune who was 
in charge of it had been in the Imperial body-guard 
when Rutilius was magiater officiorum. The military 
importance of tlie place was shown eighteen years 
before Rutilius' visit, at the time when the fleet, under 
the command of Mascezel, started from this port for 
North Africa, during the Gildonic War. A description 
of the occasion is given by Claudian (De Bello 
Gildonico, 415 sq.), where the place is referred to as 
partus JStruscus and Alpheae navalia Fisae. An inscrip- 
tion — A. Caecinae Quadra to Caecina Placidua filiua posuit 
— was found there, and some Roman substructions, 
and many Roman coins of the time of the Gordians. 
There are still woods in the neighbourhood, as 
described in line 621. 

Of PiSAE, line 560, or Pisa, as it is now called, 
which he visited in order to see his friend Protadius, 
Rutilius does not give any full account. He mentions, 
indeed, that he saw a statue which had been erected 
in the forum of the city in honour of his father by the 
people of Pisa, whose kindly feelings towards their 
former governor had been cordially reciprocated by 
Lachanius ; and he also briefly states the traditional 
story of the foundation of the city ; but of the place 
itself he does not give a detailed description. He 
does, however, describe its situation in the triangle, 
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or, as he calls it, the pyramidal cone, formed by the 
confluence of the rivers Amo and Ausur. The latter 
river is probably to be identified with the modem 
Serchio; but its course is greatly altered since the 
time of our poet. It no longer flows into the Amo, 
but in the twelfth century — or, according to Pier 
Vettori and Guide Qrandi, between the fifth and the 
tenth century — was, in order to relieve the people of 
Pisa from the danger of inundations, diverted from 
its ancient course, and now enters the sea some six 
miles to the north of the Arno, retaining its own 
name to its mouth, instead of being merged in the 
Arno, as in the time of Rutilius, The cone-shaped 
character of the site has therefore disappeared ; and 
Pisa now claims but one river. 

The name Serchio is, doubtless, derived from 
Auserculus, under which form the river Ausur 
is referred to in Muratori,* the first syllable 
being lost, and Serculum, or Serclum, changed into 
Serchio, in accordance with Italian usage. According 
to some writers, however, the Ausur is not to be iden- 
tified with the Serchio, but with the Osari, or Ozari. 
For a discussion of the question, and for reference 
to the authorities, see above, page 46, and Itasius 
LfOmniacus, page 182. 

Pisa lay about six miles from the sea. It was long 
a place of considerable importance, and that it was so 
still in our poet's time is quite consistent with, if not 
actually suggested by, his words. Strabo' speaks of 

1 Scriptores Rerum Italicaram, vol. ii., pages 45 and 1299, as 
quoted by Zumpt on line 566. I have not, however, succeeded in 
verifying the references. * Book 6, 2, 5. 
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it as being important on account of the neighbouring 
marble quarries and the quantity of timber it supplied 
for ship-building. 

The scanty ruins of Luna, line 11. 63, are at 
Luni, not far from Sarzana. From this place the 
famous Carrara marble got the name marmor Zunense. 
Pliny (Nat. Hi^t. 14, 6, 8, 5) praises the wine of 
Luna, JStruriae Luna palmam habet. See also Ennius in 
Persius 6, : Lunaiportum eat operae cognoscere^ cives. 

BUTILIUS AS AN AUTHOU. 

Not only does Rutilius hold a high place as a 
writer, from the poetical colouring and the purity of 
his language, and the fluency and pleasant rhythm of 
his verse, but he has also strong claims on our attention 
from the intrinsic merits of the subject with which he 
deals. The coast-line of Etruria, along which he sailed 
in his journey, and the islands that lie off it, are full 
of interest ; and Rutilius was no unobservant or indif- 
ferent traveller, but had eyes and attention for all 
that came under his notice. There is probably no 
writer of classical antiquity that gives so clear and so 
lively an account of the places lying along an impor- 
tant part of the Italian coast, or that furnishes so full 
an insight into the circumstances of the land and of 
the people in the declining period of the Western 
Empire. But what gives a special charm to his poem 
is the tone of personal feeling that runs through it. 
His free expression of likes and dislikes; his warm 
love of Rome, and the panegyric he pronounces upon 
her ; his cordial words of regard for his friends, and his 
praise of those who have rendered services to their 
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country and to mankind ; Iiis no less outspoken hatred 
of certain persons, such as Stilicho, and of certain 
classes of persons, such as monks and Jews: his- 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, and his interest 
in natural phenomena, and his sympathetic description 
of them ; his taste for observing the peculiarities of 
the places he saw, and collecting gossip and historical 
information about them, make us feel that we are 
dealing with a living man, and are not reading a mere 
guide-book. So that, though we know him only from 
his writings, those writings make him as real and as 
human to us as is Horace himself. 

The diary of a journey, however, is not an ideal, 
subject for poetical treatment; and in judging his 
merits as a poet we must therefore carefully distin- 
guish the parts of the poem that deal with the daily 
prosaic itinerary of travel and those in which some 
suggestive and inspiring topic gives scope for his. 
poetic talents. 

A translator, and especially a verse translator,, 
must bear this distinction in mind. A faithful trans- 
lator cannot venture to alter the tone of his author's- 
matter, and must not, simply because he writes his 
translation in verse, endeavour to give a high poetic 
colouring to passages that are prosaic in their sub- 
stance, and might haply have been more properly^ 
treated in prose. The inequalities of the original 
justify similar inequalities in a faithful translation^ 
It would be misleading to aim at giving to a ver- 
sion a uniformly elevated tone that is not found, 
in the work of the author himself, and that may 
perhaps be foreign to the miitter he is describing*. 
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I hope tliese considerations will not be forgotten 
by those who read the verse translation which appears 
in this edition, and which has been supplied to me by 
the kindness of an old and valued friend, Dr. Gt, F. 
Savage-Armstrong, with whom I have passed many a 
pleasant hour in studying our author. I think those 
who can appreciate the original will agree with me 
as to the excellence and the accuracy of the trans- 
lation, and the skill witli which the translator has 
conveyed both the meaning and the tone of the author 
alike in the narrative and in the more distinctly 
poetical parts of the work. 

The view here taken of Rutilius is very favour- 
able J and much more criticism to the same purport 
will be found in Zumpt and Wernsdorf. The latter 
writer in particular gives* an interesting collection of 
quotations from a great number of writers who almost 
unanimoosly assign a high place to Rutilius. I may 
add that I^fessor J. S. Reid, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannioa, says that Rutilius, rather than Claudian, 
might fairly be called the last of the Roman poets. 
It is, however, right to mention that tiibbon* takes a 
nmob 1«8B fovonrable view of our poet. He admits, 
that the poem of Rutilius is read with pleasure; 
the poefs deecriptionB of what he saw have the 
of truth and nature which always distinguish 
of experience from the fruit of study and 
itioo; that his thou^ts are ingenious, artfully 
and expressed with clearness, precision, and 
bat he thinks the work should have been written 
1 POatM Latini ICnores, voL 5, put 1, pages 66 sq. 
Woiks, tqL fi, page 185. «dit. 1811. 
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in prose, not in verse. Poetry, he says, seems equally 
to misbecome the subject and the genius of the author. 
The narrative of a voyage comes very properly from 
a philosopher, a man of parts, or a fine writer, but 
has no connexion with verse. He attacks in particular 
tlie first 180 lines. If those verses, he says, had been 
lopped off, the reader would not have been a loser. 
The panegyric on Rome was a subject that called 
for a truly poetical genius; and Rutilius, he thinks, 
is only a cold declaimer, who strains his faculties 
to string together commonplace thoughts, without 
finding in nature and himself colours fitted to adorn 
his theme. 

The theme, indeed. Gibbon thinks, would not have 
been chosen by a judicious writer; for the reign of 
Honorius was not a proper period for describing the 
greatness of Home — a greatness long since fallen to 
decay. Britain had separated from the empire; the 
Goths, Vandals, and Suevi had overflowed the finest 
provinces of Spain and Gaul ; and, when Rutilius 
wrote, it was already six years since Alaric had taken 
and plundered Rome. The poet, it is true, tries to 
dissemble these calamities, comparing them with the 
defeats of AUia and Cannae, to show that Rome never 
suffered a reverse of fortune without rising more 
vigorous from the shock. But the comparison is 
feeble and false. In the time of Rutilius the springs 
of government were worn out; the national character, 
religion, laws, military discipline, even the seat of 
empire and the language itself had been altered or 
destroyed under the impression of time and accident* 
It would have been diflScult to revive the empire, but 
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even could that have been effected, it would have 
been the empire of Constantinople or Ravenna, rather 
than tliat of Rome. 

Rutiliua' poetry he describes as mean and creeping, 
destitute of strength and devoid of harmony. 

Rutilius* character he considers amiable ; he had u 
love for his country, a heart susceptible of friendship, 
and a tender and respectful regard for the memory of 
his father ; but he had a little too mucb vanity ; he 
reviews the stages of his greatness with complacence ; 
his country, his friends, and his father are endeared 
to him by their connexion with Iiis own honours. His 
Tanity is contemptible. Cicero boasted not of being 
Consul, but of saving the republic in his Consulship. 
Men may be more easily pardoned for being proud of 
their actions and talents than for valuing themselves 
on their employments and titles, the vain and frivolous 
distinctions of society. 

The charges in this indictment are many and 
aerioaa. Each reader can judge for himself how far 
they can be maintained. Moat students of Rutilius, 
however, will probably think that the merits and the 
interest of the work more Jhaa compensate for the 
ahortcomings or defects which the critical eye has 
detected. Gibbon seems to have taken an unsympa- 
thetic, and therefore an unfair, view of his author. He 
demands from the poet the political insight of a philo- 
sophical historian: he denies to the traveller the 
priTilege of verse conceded alike to Horace in his 
joomey from Rome to Brundusium, to Ausonius in 
liis excursion on the Moselle, and to Avienus on his 
tour round the world. 
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111 his rersificatioQ Rutilius is skilful and graceful, 
and in both his hexameters and pentameters he 
usually follows the strict rules of the art, though a 
false quantity occurs in line I. 75, where see note. 
The chief objection taken to his yerses is the some- 
what too free and itmrtistic use of spondees. Some- 
thing, however, may be said in his defence on this 
score. The spondee instead of the dactyl in the 
fifth foot of the hexameter occurs only in two places, 
II. 33 and I. 585. In the former of these lines, the 
last word is Appenninum ; and of course considerable 
latitude is allowed in the names of persons and 
places, as often happens in Vergil.^ In the second 
passage, the ending of the line with the wordj^ro^- 
fecturam is (as being a title of office) hardly an undue 
extension of the same principle. A disyllabic word, 
however, of two long syllables or a spondee made up 
of two monosyllables occurs frequently at the begin- 
ning of both hexameter and pentameter lines, and the 
recurrence of the unlinked spondee has been censured 
as prosaic and unpleasing. Yet perhaps even for this 
usage some defence or explanation may be suggested. 

In thirty-one cases I. 22, 27, 59, 74, 88, 98, 147, 
157, 159, 160, 176, 183, 192, 233, 271, 273, 313, 352, 
354, 368, 373, 390, 428, 468, 491, 543, 546, 584, 613, 
II. 28, 39, the spondee is made up of two mono- 
syllabic words, and its composite character in some 
degree relieves the disagreeable effect. As to the 
remaining seventy-three instances, the initial spondaic 
word is in six cases, I. 48, 295, 606, 516, 596, 612, 

1 Of. also the line attributed to Nero, Fersias 1, 95 : Stc, wiUxm 
longo subduximus Appennino. 
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inter^ and in one, I. 334, contra^ so that the isolation of 
the spondee is less felt, as the preposition connects 
closely with the following word it goveiiis; in at 
least seventeen other cases, I. 6, 26, 31, 52, 66, 06, 
124, 139, 368, 361, 362, 364, 366, 422, 441, 686, 
501, there is a special emphasis on the initial word 
which is more clearly brought out by the weight of 
the isolated spondee, while the remaining instances 
of this somewhat heavy and clumsy rhythm, 
I. 35, 39, 61, 62, 76, 82, 84, 85, 89, 108, 126, 128, 
136, 136, 164, 171, 184, 195, 198, 199, 210, 215, 
220, 226, 228, 254, 305, 308, 314, 319, 330; 335, 
872, 376, 389, 392, 444, 445, 469, 463, 464, 470, 560, 
652, 567, 592, 696, 599, 602, 603, II. 1, 11, 29, 37, 
occur chiefly in the narrative parts of the poem where 
the subject-matter justifies a form more akin to prose. 

Of a monosyllabic ending there is only one instance, 
and that an absorbed est at the end of a pentameter 
line I. 364 viaat 

Of lines ending in words of four or more syllables, 
there are of hexameters, I. 239 amphitheatrum ; 
637 Ortani] of pentameters, 306 adulterit) 382 Anti- 
phate\ 450 aollicitudinibus \ 4tl2 amicitm \ 572 insereret] 
628 Amphitryaniadae ) II. 22 Sicaniae\ 42 imperii 
Praefecturam in I. 586, and Appenninum in II. 33 have 
been already dealt with. As to the word Hatpyias^ 
Lucian Mueller says it is used twice as a quadri- 
syllable. However, though in 608 the word is used 
apparently with that metrical value at the end of a 
pentameter line, it may be taken as a trisyllable in 
accordance with the ordinary usage at the beginning 
of 609. 
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For the most part the strong caesura is found in 
the third foot of the hexameter line. In ten cases 
(I. 47, 61, 121, 145, 185, 253, 297, 423, 467, 503) 
the weak caesura is found in this position ; and in 
eight cases (1. 91, 166, 197, 411, 623, 571, 693, IL 15) 
there is no caesura in the third foot ; but in all these 
cases the strong caesura is found in the fourth foot. 

Elision is rare, and occurs for the most part (forty- 
two times out of a total of fifty-eight) within the first 
two feet. The syllable elided is for the most part 
short, and in twenty-one cases is que. There are only 
twelve cases of a long vowel being elided, and in all 
these instances the following vowel is long. Elision 
in the second half of the pentameter does not occur. 

A short vowel at the end of a line occurs only in 
I. 87, 121, 247, 605, 645, 689, 11.59. Lengthening 
by caesura does not occur. 

The sense is generally complete within the distich ; 
in only thirty-four cases does it extend to two distichs ; 
in five cases to three ; and in one case to four distichs. 

For a full discussion of the metrical character of 
Rutilius' verse, see Professor P. Rasi, In C. R. Nama- 
tiani De Reditu sua libros in Riv. di FiloL e Istr. Class. 
XXV. 2 ; aprile, 1897, pages 169 sq., where a high esti- 
mate is formed of the merits of his versification. 

Merivale (chapter 41), it may be added, takes a 

like favourable view of our author. Rutilius, he says, 

is the only writer who deserves to be compared with 

Proper tins in the force and fervour he imparts to 

elegiac verse, and in the skill with which he raises the 

soft and languid pentameter to the dignity of its 

heroic consort. 

f2 
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Manuscripts. 

Only two Msa of Rutilius are known to be extant, 
both belonging to the sixteenth century, namely, the 
Vienna Codex 277, formerly 387, quoted by Baehrens 
as c, by Zumpt as C, and by Hosius and in the 
present edition as Y ; and the Roman Codex referred 
to hereafter as R. Until quite recent times, indeed, 
the former of these mss. alone was available, as the 
latter remained unknown until it was discovered by 
A. Elter, in the library of the Duke of Sermoneta, at 
Rome in 1891. 

The history of the discovery of the poem is traced 
by Zumpt in the preface to his edition. It was first 
brought to light by George Galbiatus, Secretary of 
George Morula. The latter, being engaged in literary 
work at Milan, sent his secretary Galbiatus to 
search for any materials that might be useful for his 
purpose in the library of the monastery of Bobbio.^ 
In the course of his researches Galbiatus came upon 
the poem of Rutilius along with the treatise of 
Terentianus Maurus on prosody and metre and other 
works of which Raphael Maffei of Yolaterra gives a 
list in his Commentarii Urbani, Book iv«, page 45, 
edition Basileae 1530. Maffei gives 1494 as the 
year of this discovery, and most editors accept that 
date. Some authorities, however, fix the date as 

* Bobbio lies on the banks of the river Trebbia, about twenty-six 
miles to the south-west of Piacenza on the road to Genoa. Its once 
famous library is now for the most part in the Vatican. 
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1493 ; and in support of this latter view, Professor 
Vessereau^ has adduced interesting and apparently 
conclusive arguments. 

The poem of Rutilius remained unnoticed until 
the year 1495, when Thomas Inghiramius, surnamed 
Phaedrus, of Volaterra, who afterwards became librarian 
of the Vatican Library, copied the poem, and, leaving 
the original HS. at Bobbio, carried his copy, which was 
the source of the Italian copies made at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, to Rome shortly before 1506. 
Now, at this time, the famous poet Jacopo Sannazaro 
had come back from France to Italy, bringing with 
him the recently discovered Halieutica of Ovid and 
the Cynegetica of Gratius and Nemesianus. Being an 
eager searcher for new works, he acquired or copied 
the MS. of Phaedrus,' and carried his copy to Naples. 
About two centuries later, in 1706, the archetype, 
which, as stated above, had remained at Bobbio, was 
carried off by Count Francis Bonneval, a general in 
the service of Prince Eugene, and where it is now is 
unknown. Zumpt dissents from the view taken by 
Peyron that it is in France ; for Bonneval, though a 
native of that country, was an exile, and was serving 
under Prince Eugene in Austria. Bonneval, he 
observes,, was more devoted to drinking than to read- 
ing ; he probably got the ms. npt for Himself, but for 
Prince Eugene, from whom it would naturally pass into 
the Public Library at Vienna.. It has not, however, 

• 

> See his edition of Buiilias, page 75 sq. 

' Professor Vessereati has shown that there is no good reason for 
supposing that Sannazaro brought an additional anoient ms. o( 
Butilius from France. 
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been found. Professor Vessereau thinks that^ if it still 
exists, it is probably in Holland or in England. 

Zumpt conjectures that the archetype belonged to 
the eighth or ninth century^ because that is the date of 
certain other mss. from Bobbio that are in the library 
at Vienna. He also thinks it was written in the 
Lombard characters^ not only because Bobbio was in 
Lombar4y» but because we are expressly told that the 
work of Terentianus Maurus^ which was found along 
with it^ was in that character. 

Zumpt^ agreeing with Gentilotti^ thinks that the 
present Vienna ms. is Sannazaro's copy mentioned 
above. From the latter view, however, Endlicher 
dissents^ ; and Hosius says the ms. is of later date than 
would be consistent with that theory.' Hosius 
accordingly pronounces the Vienna ms. to be derived 
from Sannazaro's copy, but not to be actually Sanna- 
zaro's copy. 

Professor Vessereau accepts the view that the second 
hand in Vis that of Sannazaro himself, and consequently 
holds that in V we have Sannazaro's own copy, 
partly written with his own hand. Baehrens also 
thinks that V is Sannazaro's copy. 

This MS. Joseph Huemer, of Vienna, collated for 
Baehrens, and Baehrens calls the collation c. 

The readings of V quoted in the Critical Notes of 

'See Oatalogus Oodioum Fhilologicorum Latin. Bibl. Yindob., 
page 121. 

' Bheinisches Museum, vol. li., page 197, note : ** Sannazarius 

nahm seine Abschrift in den ersten Jahren des seohszelinten 

Jahrhunderts ; jener Codex aber ist nach Aussage von Sachverstiin- 

digen Jahrzehnte sp&ter geschrieben." 
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the present edition, and also the general description 
of the MS. here given, are from a collation which I 
made during a recent visit to Vienna. 

The account of R, and the references to it in the 
Critical Notes, are from the articles by Elter and 
Hosius cited on page 76 sq. 

Thb Vienna MS. 

V is bound up in a vellum-covered volume, 19 
centimetres high and 13 wide, along with eight other 
manuscripts of various ages. The first seven of these 
Mss. are on parchment ; the ms. of Rutilius and that 
of Ovid's Halieutica which immediately precedes it 
are on paper. V comes last in the volume, and, in 
common with the MS. of Ovid'iB Halieutica that pre-^ 
cedes it, measures 29 centimetres by 12^. Its pages 
are consequently longer than those of the first seven 
parchment mss., and they are doubled Up so as to fit 
within the cover, as are also the pages of the preced- 
ing paper ms. containing Ovid's Halieutica. 

The several mss. are as follows : — 

I. Pages lb to 40& on parchment, tenth century. 
Scholia in Juvenalem. 

II. 4 let to 51a, parchment, fifteenth century. 
Alberti Magni Philosophia Pauperum. Pages 51& to 
54& are blank. 

lu. 55et, parchment, ninth century. Eucheriae 
versus 21-32. 

IV. 55a to 58a, parchment, ninth century. P. 
Ovidii Nasonis Halieutica. It is inscribed, Incipiunt 
versus Ovidii de piscibus et ieris. 
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y. 58a, parchment, ninth century. Epigramma, 
ut videtur, Sidonii Apollinaris. 

yi. 58b to 70bj parchment, ninth century. Gratii 
Falisci Cynegeticon. 

VII. 71a to 73 J, parchment, tenth century. Valerii 
Martialis Epigrammata quaedam. 

yiii. 74a to 83i, paper, sixteenth century. P. 
Ovidii Nasonis Halieutica. Of this ms. Endlicher 
says, ^^ apographum est membranarum nostrarum." 

IX. 84a to 936, paper, sixteenth century. Rutilii 
Claudii Numantiani Itinerarium. Of this ms. Endlicher 
says, ^^est apographum membranarum quas olim 
Sannazarius habuit, quae tamen volumini nostro non 
insunt." 

The MSS. on pages 55 to 70 — that is, the ninth- 
century MSS. of Eucheria, of Ovid's Halieutica, of 
Sidonius ApoUinaris, and of Gratius Faliscus, End- 
licher says are the same that Sannazaro brought to 
Italy, ** ex Heduorum finibus."^ 

The pages, or rather the leaves (for each leaf is 
numbered on only one side), of the volume are num- 
bered in ink from 1 to 93, the first 73 leaves being 
parchment, and the remaining leaves, of which Rutilius 
occupies 84 to 93, being paper. 

At page 87 there occurs an irregularity in the 

' See Oatalogus Oodioum Philologicorum Latinorom Biblio- 
thecae Palatinae Ymdobonensis. Digessit Stephanos Endlicher, 
1886 ; and also Tabulae Oodioum Manu Scripiorum praeter Qraecos 
et Orientates in Bibliotheca Palatina Yindobonensi Asservatorum. 
Edidit Academia Oaesarea Yindobonensis, 1864. In both of these 
catalogues Numantianus is the form of the name given, and not 
Namatianus^ as found in the ms. 
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pagination which is doubtless connected with a trans- 
position of lines which occurs at that place. The 
leaf is double the usual width, and is folded back so as 
to fit into the cover. On opening the full leaf, one 
sees on the front side two pages of the ordinary size 
side by side, which are numbered 87 and 87* respec- 
tively. Page 87 contains linos 213, Ctyus^ &c., to 
242 laiu8^ and 415 LaetioVy to 420 pedes ^ by first 
hand.^ After 242 are two crosses and an asterisk 
referring to a foot-note, vid. 87*. Said page 87* 
contains lines 243 Nec^ &c., to 274 xneBt^ and Hie 
docuit quakm the first words of line 275 (which line is 
given entire on page 88) by second hand. At 243, 
on page 87*, are two crosses similar to those after 242 
on page 87, and above line 243 at the top of the page 
are the words ad hoc signum rqponenda Bunt^ meaning, of 
course, that lines 243, &c., on page 87*, are to run on 
after line 242 on page 87. 

On the reverse of the double leaf there are two 
pages of the ordinary size, of which the second — i.e., 
the page to the right hand — ^is numbered 87**, and 
contains lines 421 Cognoiherij &c., to 456 regit^ by first 
hand, while the first page — i.a, the page to the left 
hand — is not numbered, and is blank, save that the 
words Corsica and monac are written so as to stand 
respectively opposite lines 431 and 442 (or rather 441) 
on page 87**. 

Turning now to page 896 of the HS. we find 415 
Laelior hie nraSj with reference in pencil, vid. 87, and 
in ink in an obscure, careless, and sprawling hand 

> See page 74. 
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Superius est pag%na\ so, for line 415 Laetior^ &c., to 
420 pedeSy we must turn to page 87, which is by first 
hand, and for 421 Cognomen^ to 456 regit^ we must 
turn to page 87**, also by first hand. At the top of 
page 90, we find, enclosed within lines, line 601 [^N']ee 
to 602 pater ^ by first hand. Then lines 455 Despectat^ 
Ac, to 456 Dirigit (rest of the line blank) are repeated, 
and then line 457 Incertua (sic), &c., run on. 

In the text three difi^erent hands are clearly dis- 
tinguished. Two of these occur in the First Book, 
and the third in the Second Book. They will be 
hereafter referred to as first, second, and third hand 
respectively. From the first hand are the title, lines 
1 to 242, 415 to 420 (which immediately follow 242 
on same page of ms. 87), and lines 421 to 456 (which 
are on page 87** of the ms.). This is a clear, neat, 
upright hand in dark ink. From the second hand 
are lines 243 to 274, the words Hie docuit qualem (part 
of line 275) on page 87* of ms., and beginning on 
page 88 of ms., line 275 (the whole line beginning 
Hie docuit^ &c., is here given) to the end of the First 
Book. This hand is also clear, but larger than the 
first hand, not so neat, sloping irregularly, and in ink 
of a lighter colour or more faded. In the First Book 
there are several marginal corrections preceded by the 
letter */* Such of these corrections as refer to the part 
of the text written by the first hand are in a neat 
hand — possibly the first hand — but of lighter colour, 
as if the ink had been at once dried. On line 76 
faetui '/' is dark. The other corrections (i.e., those 
unaccompanied by */*) of the first hand are by the 
first hand, and in the same dark-coloured ink. 
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The corrections of the second hand (other than 
those marked with */*) are by the second hand. 

From the third hand are the subscription of Book I. 
and all that remains of Book II. This hand is quite 
different from either of the Iiands in Book I. The ink 
used is lighter in colour^ The writing is more sloped 
and more like an ordinary writing-hand, but still quite 
clear. It is the least formal of the three hands. The 
only correction in Book II. is by the hand that wrote 
the text. 

The subscription of Book II. — desunt in exemplo 
cetera ab Onofrio panvino in sua Roma — is from yet 
another hand, irregular and sprawling and difficult to 
decipher. Perhaps it is the same as that which wrote 
Superius est pagina at line 415. Last of all come two 
words, apparently Faffani estj very faintly written in 
a graceful and ornate hand^ 

In Book I. there are no stops except a very occa- 
sional period. In Book IL both the period and the 
colon are frequent at the end of a line. In Book I. 
the letter i is not dotted ; in Book II. it often is. In 
Book I. all lines, both hexameters and pentameters, 
begin with capitals ; in Book II. the hexameter lines 
begin with capitals, the pentameters with small 
letters. 

The use of capitals in proper names seems to be 
quite arbitrary. Thus in I. 167 Roma has a small 
initial, though elsewhere— e. g. 200 — it is written with 
a capital. So we find I. 57 phoebuSj 69 lybie^ 75 peoniam^ 
85 parthorum^ Maeedumquej 108 tarpeias^ 155 eastorcj 
156 cythereay 173 poenosy 174 tyriis^ 180 tyheris^ 184 
chelaram^ 1S7 pliaSj 223 pyrgij 225 ceretanos^ 2Q7 pieriis^ 
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379 muniotie, 281 graviacarum, 286 coaae, 201 pygmaeae, 
297 coaae, 301 mtttineiutmarte, 305 caeaareo, 311 ^^'t«, 463 
choru»y 603 camoenia, although, in other cases, capitals 
are used with proper names. Line 85 shows small 
letter and capital used indifferently in same line. The 
aame varying usage occurs with other words — e. g. 
Deui 18, 236, 524, but dem 392, II. 40; pahet 158; 
Pratfeeti 160 ; Teste 170. 

References to a marginal correction are usually 
made by a dot and stroke thus {'/). Two dots thus 
( . . ) are usually placed opposite a line in which a 
correction is made. In some cases this sign is used 
vhere no correction is suggested. In these instances 
the reader probably felt dissatisfied with the line, but 
did not know what alteration to propose. 

The Rouan MS. 
The second hs. mentioned above, that known as 
R, was discovered by A. Elter in the library of the 
Duke of Sermoneta at Rome. It had previously 
belonged to the lawyer and antiquary Annibale 
Bontadosi, who died in 1880. In the Rbeinisches 
Museum for 1891, vol. xlvi., page 112, note 2, Elter 
gives a short account of his discovery of the ms., which 
he dates in the sixteenth century,' but which ho does 
not think of any special importance in determining 
the text, as it practically agrees with the Vienna us., 
and seems to be, like it, a descendant of the Bobbio 
MS. mentioned above. A collation of this us. by 

'TMaorwo datea it a qnattet of a oeDtar; after V, i.e., in 1680, 
08 hg liolda V to be Sannanaro'B copy. 
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Carl HoBitis appears in the Rheinisches Museum for 
1896, vol. H., pages 197 sq., where he also approxi- 
mately fixes the date of the ms. by identifying the 
handwriting with that found by Elter on the last page 
of another ms., Codex 522 [formerly D 8, 25], in the 
Bibliotheca Angelica, which actually bears the date 
1527, so that he infers that the ms. R was written 
within thirty or forty years of the first discovery 
of the poem of Rutilius. 

R is contained in a neat volume bound in leather,, 
with the words Joannes Andreas Orucianus stamped on 
the front cover, and Gento dedicavH on the back. 
The pages measure 17*3 by 12*5 centimetres, and 
on each there are usually fourteen, though sometimes- 
sixteen, lines. On the first page is a coat-of-arms with 
Michaelis Josephi Mordi (?) beside it. Pages 1—26 have 
the poem of Rutilius ; f. 26*' has the same coat-of -arms ; 
f. 27, some Italian words ; f . 28, Ineipit prohgus Petri 
Diaconi Casinensis Ad CorrandU Iperatorem III in libro' 
lapidU temponbus innoceniiiPP II] f. 29, a list of names 
of stones (adamas, agathes^ aleetoriaSj &c.); f. 30,. 
Ineipit liber : Euax rex arabum fertur seripsisse neroni ; 
f. 58, Ineipit prohgus euaeis regis arabum ad neronem 
imperatorem. Here comes a slip with the words 
Joannes Andreas Crucianus SaUn {us and hu cut off the 
margin) ne Librum Seripsit\ f. 58*', Claudia Tiberio- 
Neroni Imper atari Euax rex arabum salutem^ as intro- 
duction to a treatise on the virtues of stones ; the last 
words (on jadnthus) are portatus intra provindam 
pesti/eram languor non nocebit. Then reXco?. On a slip 
held by a bird of prey, JEgo Joannes Andreas Crucianus^ 
and on a second slip, Marantcaros. 
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Of the writer of R, Johannes Andreas Crucianusi 
Hosius does not entertain a high opinion. He points 
out that although R retains accurately the blanks found 
in its exemplar (e.g., 213, 227) and in 35 the unmean- 
ing e re^ which is doubtless faithfully copied, yet it has 
many oversights and blundiers due to careless copying, 
for example, words, syllables, and letters wanting 
in I. 339, 666, 583, 689, 699, 624, II. 20, 31, 46, 
60; I. 110, 124, 133, 151, 166, 304, 327, 329, 394, 
530, 583, 696, 598, 614, 637; 103, 154, 195, 207, 
222, 226, 238, 277, 291, 296, 319, 359, 446, 607, 
611, 587, 693, II. 14. In I. 162, que is wrongly 
introduced. R shows ignorance of, or neglect of, 
the marks of abbreviation, so that m and n are 
often omitted in cases where they were no doubt 
represented by a stroke above the line — e.g., I. 16, 106, 
153, 169, 225, 251, 287, 288, 369, 374, 426, 489, 
692, 695, 601, 615, 636, II. 9 ; while, on the other 
hand, these letters or the stroke representing them are 
sometimes wrongly introduced — e.g., I. 165, 190, 
247, 257, 412, 542, 597, 636, II. 10, 26. Through a 
similar ignorance or negligence r is omitted, I. 646, 
II. 69 (in 1. 165 it is hard to decide whether the original 
was pontum or parium), and 8 at the end of words in 
L 173, 249, 261, 420, 628, 539. 

The writer has overlooked the flourishes that 
represent U8 and ur in I. 110, 314, 360, 637; while he 
seems to have confounded them in 349, 377, and 
perhaps in 217. Similarly he has interchanged pro 
and prae in I. 601, 637, II. 62, and in I. 381 has 
psavit ior pesavit. In many places letters are mistaken 
for one another — e.g., a and u in I. 70, 106, 107, 126, 
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273, 476; a and e in 119, 146, 147, 184, 488, 648, 
649 ; a and in 112, 297, 437, 476, 540, 636, 11. 36 ; 
n and u in I. 38, 466, 466, 620, 690. These mistakes 
may partly be accounted for by the character used in 
the exemplar which was probably also minuscules, see 
I. 17, 126, 136, 137, 168, 187, 228, 238, 266, 261, 
273, 279, 322, 460, 466, 486, 666, 666, 684, 687, 
606. That the writer was an Italian is betrayed by 
the mode of writing in 24, 122, 386 (II. 23) danna (but 
291 damna^ 443 dana), 67, 264, II. 64 autare^j 385 
puleataSj 431 oseuroSj 485 defissun. 

Besides the mss. V and R, Hosius thinks we have 
additional means for determining the text in the first 
printed edition (referred to hereafter as B) of the 
poem, which was published in 1620 by Johannes 
Baptista Pius at Bologna. The text of this edition, 
he thinks, goes back to Phaedrus' copy mentioned 
above, and would therefore be prior to Sannazaro's 
copy and its derivative V. Baehrens has made use 
of this edition in his apparatus criticus to the poem 
1883; and the excellence of the collation furnished 
to him for the purpose by Professor Mau is testified 
by Hosius in the article in the Rheinisches Museum 
above quoted. 

Hosius (1. c.) proceeds to compare the relations in 
which these three sources of the text stand to one 
another. V and B are closely connected; and in 
many places they agree with one another as against 
R, e.g., I. 80, 180, (211), 212, 232, 263, 266, 277, 
316, 317, 318, 329, 396, 486, 626, 629, 552, 569, 
673, II. 10. In disputed passages their agreement, he 
thinks, testifies to the existence of their reading in 
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Phaedrus' copy. As a means of determining the text, 
boweveri B is inferior to Y, as the printed edition 
is not only liable to the oversights due to the care- 
lessness of the scholar who prepared it for the 
press, and of the printer, but it also exhibits the 
more serious fault of intentional interpolations or 
alterations. This was already noticed by Zumpt 
(Praef., page viii) on I. 166, 178, 474; and it may 
also be assumed in sua est of I. 390, and still more 
clearly in 377, where to meet the prosodaical 
difficulty of the false reading lUtoque {lutum is of 
course excluded by the sense) B inserts que after 
peHmus. B is never to be given the preference over 
VR, unless perhaps in some trifling corruptions of 
those Mss. In many of his readings in B, Pius seems 
to have been influenced by reminiscences of Vergil, 
e.g., I. 178, 203, 259, 521, and of Ovid, e.g., 230. 
Hosius thinks the only passage in which one would 
be inclined to prefer B to V R is 1. 396, imperioque for 
imperiisque. He seems also, however, to commend 
Baehrens for adopting revocatus in 375. 

While the common source of V and B does not, 
according to Hosius, lie very far behind them in point 
of time, that of V and R must lie much further back. 
That y and R are from a common original appears not 
only from the same corruptions occurring in both — 
e.g., I. 26, 121, 457, 517, 535, II. 6— but also most 
clearly from the like lacuna occurring in both in 
L 227, and because in both alike the end of Book II. 
is wanting. The connecting link between Y and R is 
midoubtedly the Bobbio ms. from which V stands in 
the third degree, being, according to Hosius, probably 
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ajbopy of Sannazaro's copy of Phaedrus' c6py* i:8ee, 
however, page 70 above for the view that V ib 
Sannia.zaro's copy. 

R also cannot claim the Bobbio hs. as its direct 
predecessor, but conies from it by an indirect descent; 
It does not, however, jcome by the same lihe of 
descent as V; This is evident,' not only from the 
errors it contains and its deviations from V^ which 
cannot all be attributed to Crucianiis, who wrote R, 
and from the' fact that we can hardly think the 
exemplar of Rto have been in Langobardic chariacters 
as the Bobbio Ms. seems to have been, but also from 
the omission of 213, where thd word Deeit sHows that 
the line was wanting in the copy before the writer of Rj 
though it must have appeared in the Bobbio MS. It is 
not necessary to assume many intermediate links-r- 
indeed, the retention of the lacunas suggests the 
opposite view. Such blanks do not edsily keep their 
ground through several generations of copyists — e.g.^ 
the blank in 227, though found in B and 0, is not 
found in the Roman edition in spite of its general 
dependence on B. R cannot haVe come through 
Phaedrus' copy on account of the' passages where R 
has the true reading, though differing from V B — B 
representing Phaedrus' copy. 

It is not easy to establish a close relation between 
B and R. The passages in which they agree against V 
are in some cases corrupt in V, e.g., I. 98, 235, 365) 
461, V 638; and where V is to be preferred, it may 
merely give independent emendations of corruptions 
already existing in the Bobbio MS* 

' Hosius considers algam not viam tb be the true Ireading. 
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In 208 PaUadiam, 214 amore, 222 nobilitaU, 377 
lu^hy>, 405 speculum — ^where V has the true reading 
and R and B agree in giving the. wrong reading — 
probably the erroneous reading was in the archetype, 
Le.,. the Bobbious., and thence transmitted, and was 
corrected by the writer of Y. This is simpler than to 
suppose that R and B agreed in making the same 
careless mistake. 

To compare the relative value of Y and R is difficult. 
R has a number of new readings ; but ia most cases it 
is difficult to decide which hs. gives the earlier reading, 
e.g., I. 180 secat^petit, 263 solos — solum, 277 Julsere — 
luxere, B15 m — ad, 559 ,fida — tuta; and the readings 
that are worthy of a decided preference are found 
sometimes in the one us., sometimes in the other. 
Thus what are no doubt the true readings, though 
hitherto grounded only on conjecture, are found in 
R 178 tenet, 211 curae, 265 lymphas, 552 utramque; and 
so in 235, largo is better than longo, and in 461 algam 
than viam ; on the other hand, Y has decidedly the 
superiority in 22 miseranda, 232 /nut, 317 temia, 
573 Elide, II. 62 propositum. In 302 gemente may 
^pear more effective and forcible ihaxipavente ; but on 
the other band, in 352, gleba is more poetical than terra. 
Caution in the use of R is taught by some impossible 
readings, e.g., 395 capta, and 529 nmilia. R is dis- 
figured, not only by errors in writing, but also by 
great corruptions. On account of these fluctuations, 
it iit also not decisive for the writing of the poet's 
name. We would, indeed, gladly accept Claudius in 
the first place; but the cognomen, which is omitted at 
the beginning and the end of Book I., i^d appears at 
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the beginning of Book 11. in the form NumantianuB^ 
atill remains uncertain. 

Hosius, therefore, concludes that the real value 
of the new ms. R depends not on the few passages 
in which it has preserved the true reading more 
faithfully than V, but on the general documentary- 
confirmation it gives of the readings of that hs. 
Hitherto an editor had to deal with only one codex, 
which he might assume to have been arbitrarily 
corrupted, but now the agreement of V and R, where 
it exists, practically represents a codex (the Bobbio 
MS. of the eighth century) that dates scarcely 400 
years after the time when the poet lived, and 500 
years before the revival of classical studies, and so 
forms a considerable check on the disposition to 
make arbitrary emendations, which Zumpt says 
(Praef., page xii) has prevailed in a conspicuous 
degree among students of Rutilius. Though the 
Bobbio MS. was doubtless not intact, the difference, 
Hosius observes, between the time of Charlemagne 
and the Renaissance was great. 

Hosius proceeds to examine whether R throws any 
light on the source of the corrections made by the 
first and second hand in V. These changes are 
throughout improvements. Not only are the copyist's 
errors of V corrected as in I. 15, 56, 61, 69, 99, 117, 
123, 135, 178, 220, 233, 305, 365, 388, 417, 425, 433, 
536, 563, but also false readings that, judging from the 
agreement of V and R, existed already in the Bobbio 
MS. are satisfactorily emended — e.g., in L 100, 125, 130, 
166, 248, 405, 447, 482, 535, 612, II. 6. The question 
arises, whether these corrections are in all cases the 
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mere conjectures of Bome scholar, or whether they 
depend upon some ms. authority. Hosius distinguishes 
between the corrections that are accompanied by the 
8}rmboI /' and those that are unaccompanied by 
that symbol.* 

In I. 98, where the text has tolerate the margin has 
the unmeaning tolleraty and beside it ioUeret^ with /* 
prefixed. It is hard to see how tolUrat could have 
been introduced, except in deference to a ms. authority/ 
while toUeret is an obvious correction, so obvious 
indeed as not to require any special ms. authority, 
though it is found in R and B. In 129, again, nisu of 
the text is without necessity changed in the margin to 
nixUy which is in its turn struck out. This vacillation 
suggests the influence of another ms. with the alterna- 
tive reading ; and the same explanation applies to 476 
where Namque is altered to NanquSy and 474 where 
AddecesBorU is changed to Ante decessoris. In this 
latter passage R reads An decessoris^ which partly 
explains the origin of the variants. In 628 laxet ia 
changed to the inferior laaaety in agreement with R. 

The corrections without '/ are probably made on 
MS. authority; those with */ are conjectures, and 
probably conjectures of Phaedrus, as B already haa 
them in the text in several places — e.g., I. 99, 117, 

* L. Mueller and Baebrens explain */* as forta$t$t and this view is 
supported by a Vienna ms. (Miscell. Ood. 9401), probably dating in 
Ihe time of SannasarOi which, Sohenkl says, while for the most 
part oiling conjectores with the symbol */*, has in one place the 
foller form fort, Hosius, however, thinks it stands for fiat. See- 
Bbein. Mu8.| li., page 209, note 1. Dr. Purser suggests it may 
stand lor fiut. 

* In 465 B has tolUravimui. 
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m, 136, 181, 102, 107, 388, 11. 6. It is true, however, 
that these passages are those most easily emended, 
and so may have been corrected by Pius (the editor 
of B) himself, who also, in 474, changed Ante decessoris 
into Praedeeessoria. In one place, indeed, line 178, the 
reading marked with */* agrees with R ; but the change 
of teret to tenet is so obvious that it is hardly necessary 
to assume special ms. authority for it. Professor 
Vessereau suggests that Galbiatus made a copy of the 
Bobbio MS. for Morula, and that, this cot)y may 
have been the source of R. Phaedrus' copy of the 
Bobbio MS., he thinks, may have booti the source both 
of V and of B. 



Editions, Commentaries, and Versions. 

A complete bibliography and a very full and 
interesting account of the various editions of Rutilius 
are given by Professor J. Vessereau in his edition. I 
give here a brief account of the editions and other 
subsidia referred to in my Introduction and Notes. 

The Editio Princeps was brought out by Johannes 
Baptista Plus at Boloqna in 1520, in aedtbus Hieronymi 
de Benedictia. This edition, Baehrens thinks, practically 
represents Phaedrus' copy ; and he attaches much 
importance to it for critical purposes, especially as, 
writing in 1883 before the discovery of the Roman 
MS., he knew pf no ms. authority for the text of pur 
Poet but V, or, ad ho calls it, c. The Editio Princeps 
. is a quarto, and bears the inscription Claudius Rutilius 
poetapriscus de laudibus urbiSy JEtruriae et Italiae. To 
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the poem itself, in that edition, is prefixed this title : 
Ad Venerium Rufium Rutilii Claudii Numatiani Oalli, viri 
cansularisy praefectorii urbis^ iribuni militum^ praefecU 
praetorioy liber primus Oui titulua itinerarium. At the 
end it has the words : — Bononiaein aedibua JSteronymi de 
Benedictis bonon. Anno Domini MDXX. This rare 
book was collated for Baehrens by A. Mau in the 
Bibliotheca Angelicana at Rome.^ 

The next edition appeared at Rome ex aedibua 
Jacobi Mazocchii, 1523, in a collection entitled De 
Roma prisca et nova varii auctores. It is merely a 
reprint of the Bologna edition, and contains many 
misprints. 

There are copies of both these editions in the 
British Museum. 

The edition of Onuphrius Panvinius appeared in 
his work, entitled, Onuphrii Panvinii Veronenm Fratris 
JEremitae Augusiiniani Reipublicae Commentariorum Libri 
TreSy Yenetiis, 1558. Onuphrius made the curious 
and inexplicable mistake of thinking that the two 
books describe two different journeys, the first the 
journey from Rome to Gaul, and the second the 
return from Gaul to Rome. 

Josias Simler's edition appears in a 16mo volume, 
after the Cosmographia oi Aethicus Ister^ and i\xQAntonii 
Auguati Itinerarium Provinciarum^ and followed in the 
same volume by Yibius Sequester de FluminibuSy &c. 
The title-page of the volume has Ex Btbliotheca 
P. Pithoei cum Scholiis Josiae Simlen\ Basileae, 1575. 
Simler's notes on Rutilius are very short, only occupy- 
ing four pages of a 16mo book; but Vessereau remarks 

^ See also pages 15 sq., above. 
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that they are interesting as being the first attempt 
at a critical treatment of the text. 

Nic. and Jerem. ReuSner, in the collection entitled, 
Sbdoeparieon sive Itinerum iotius fere orbts libri VII^ 
Bastleae, 1580. 

Josephus Castalio, Romae, 1582. Castalio had no 
Mss. to consult, but by a judicious use of the preceding 
editions, and by his own conjectures, he did much for 
the text, and was the first editor to lay a substantial 
foundation for a satisfactory commentary on the 
author. 

P. PiTHOEUs (whose name, however, does not 
appear), in Epigrammataj et Poemaiia Vetera^ ParisiiSj 
1690. 

Justus ZiNZERUNQ cum animadverstonibus Theodori 
SiTZMANi Thuringi^ I. C. et Philohgi. Lugduni^ excude- 
bat Nieolaus JuUierony Typographus Regius ^ 1616. In 
the dedication addressed to Jacobus Deveyne^ Regius 
Consiliarius et in Lugdunensi provineia Procurator^ 
Zinzerling mentions that Sitzman, not having leisure 
to publish himself, had left his notes in his (Zinzer- 
ling's) hands. A second edition of this work appeared, 
Lugduniy Typis Joannis Anardj 1623. Of this 1623 
edition Professor Vessereau doubts the existence. 
There is, however, a copy of it in the British Museum ; 
and the mention of it by Wemsdorf is not due, as 
Professor Vessereau conjectures, to a confusion with 
Barth's edition that appeared at Frankfort in the same 
year. Of this edition Kapp says: ^^Maximam per 
partem Onuphrianam vel Simlerianam editionem, ut 
ego quidem arbitror, sequitur." 

Caspar Barthius, Francofurti^ 1623. Of this editor 
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Zumpt says: ^' Onc>rayit magis quam illustravit poeti^m, 
ut molein illam animadversionum tetigisse prope 
poeniteat.'' Kapp's criticism is equally unfavourable: 
'^ Textus hujus editionis plane e Sitzmaniana Cbt 
repetitus, ne errores quidem typographici sunt 
emendati.'' 

\ Ex Museo Th. J. oi Almeloyeen. Amstelaedamiy 
1687. A duodecimo with frontispiece and map, 
containing notes by Simler» Castalio, Pithoeus, 
Sitzman, Barth, and Graevius. It for the most part 
follows Barth's edition. 

: :; Peter Buemahn, in his Poetae Latini Minores^ vol. 
ii. /pages 3 sq., Leyden, 17dl» and Glasgow, 1752. Of 
this edition Gibbon^ says: ^^ One of those Dutch 
editions, cum no^a^ Variorum^ in which the text only 
peeps out amidst a heavy mass of commentary. The 
700 . verses of Rutilius are spread over 200 quarto 
pages, crowded with the remarks of Simler, Castalio, 
.Pithaeus {bxc)^ Sitzmanus, and Barthius. Yet Rutilius 
is not a difficult author ; once or twice only I should 
have been glad of an explanatory note ; I looked 
for it in vain, but knew commentators too well to be 
4Burprised at the disappointment." Kapp nays: ^* Quod 
.ad contextum attinet, paucas ille continet emenda- 
tiones." 

Andreas Goetzius, il/for/^Au, 1741. This edition 
contains the notes of Jo. Georgius Graevius and 
l^iieod. Jana ab Almeloveen. Reprinted in 1743. 

Chr. ro*. Damm, Brandmhurgi, 1760. With a 
useful summary of contents and a paraphrase. 

Joannes Christianus Kappius e terrts Baruthinis, 
^Miscellaneous Works, vol. 5, page 485. 
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Erlangae^ 1786 ; with some notes (as fat as line 28) 
by Gottlieb Cortius (Kortte), not previously published. 
Kapp dedicates hi6 edition to his father Jo. Georgius 
Kappius. In his preface he says he chiefly follows 
Damm's edition as being the best. He had no mss. to 
consult He classifies the mss. of Rutilius under three 
heads : i. MS. Bobianum found in 1494, in the Coeno- 
bium Bobii, along with several other books of which 
Raphael Volaterranus (i.e., R. Maffeius), having given 
a list, goes on to say, ^^ Bona pars horum librorum 
his annis proximis a meo municipe Thoma Phaedro, 
bonarum artium professore, est advecta in urbem." 
See Gommentarii Urbani, Book 4, ed. Francofurti. 
1603. II. MS. Sannazarii, found in France by 
Jacob Sannazarius, or, as he preferred to be called^ 
Actius Sincerus. This ms. Kapp considered to be 
di£Perent from the Bobbio ms., butliis premature death 
prevented him from giving his promised statement of 
his reftsons for so thinking.^ iii. MS. Faerni, referred 
to by Castalio as the source from which Panvinius 
added the four lines I. 575-8 which were omitted in 
B. Kapp also classed the editions up to his time in 
three periods: — Aetas i, Natalis, from the first 
edition, Bononiae, 1520, to the year 1580; Aetas ii, 
Gastalioneaj from 1582 to 1752; and Aetas iii, 
Dammiana. He enumerates under these heads the 
various editions up to the year 1760, the date of 
Ghristianus Tobias Damm's edition, and gives some 
accoiint of them. 

' It is pretty certftin that Eapp was wrong in thinking that 
Sannazaro acquired in France a us. of Butilios distinct from the 
Bobbio MS. See above, page 69| note '. 
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Of Eapp's edition Gruber says : ^' Collatis pluribiis 
editionibus novam contextus recensionem exhibuit^ 
nonnullasque conjecturas proprias in textum admisit, 
quas in praefatione singulatim recenset. Majorem 
Rutilii editionem paraturus morte praematura pro 
dolor a proposito suo est retentus.'' 

Professor Vessereau distinguishes three other 
periods subsequent to those of Kapp, viz.: iv, 
from Damm to Wernsdorf, 1760-1788; v, from 
Wernsdorf to Zumpt, 1788-1842 ; vi, from Zumpt to 
L. Mueller and E. Baehrens, 1842-1870-1884. 

Jo. Christianus Wernsdorf, in his Poetae Latini 
Minores, vol. v., Part L, Altenburgi, 1788. With an 
elaborate Introduction and many Excursus. An 
important edition, full of matter and merit, but, 
according to Zumpt, spoiled somewhat by haste and 
carelessness. 

D. Joannes Siffismundua Gruber, Norimbergaey 1804, 
with notes by Jo. Georg. Graevius and Theod. Jans* 
ab Almeloveen, and the notice of mss. and editions, 
by Jo. Chr. Kapp, given above, to which is added a 
notice of Kapp's edition, and also of Wemsdorf's. 

A. W. ZuMPi', Observationes in Rutilii Claudii 
Namatiani carmen de reditu suo. Berolini^ 1836. A mine 
of information about Rutilius, about the persons he 
refers to, and about the history of the time. 

A. W. ZuMFr, Beroliniy 1840. A most important 
edition. The explanatory notes are still the best for 
the general interpretation of the text, though the 
valuable edition of Itasius Lemniacus marks a great 
advance in matters of geography and history. Zumpt 
has the merit of going back for the basis of his text 
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to the Vienna ms., which was coUatecl for him by 
Ferdinand Wolf. 

LucuNus Mueller, Teubner, Lipsiae, 1870, with 
a short but useful critical introduction. 

Aemilius Baehbens, in his Poetae Latini Minores, 
vol. v., Teubner, Lipsiae, 1883, with short critical 
notes and introduction. 

Itasius Lemniacus (i.e., A. von Reumont, see 
Emil Weller's Lexicon Pseudonymorum), Berlin, 
1872. Translation into German verse, reproducing 
the elegiac rhythm of the original. The geographical 
and topographical notes, which for the most part are 
based on personal observation (see page 65 of the 
work), are very full and interesting, as is also the 
introduction dealing with the history and the social 
conditions of the period. The work is in German; 
and the Latin text is not given. The translation 
follows Zumpt's text with Lucian Mueller's emenda- 
tions. 

It has not seemed necessary in the present edition 
to give a fuller topographical account of the several 
places mentioned than might serve to illustrate the 
text. Those who desire a detailed history of the 
several places will probably find their requirements 
fully satisfied by Lemniacus' important work. 

I may add here that interesting accounts of Pisa, 
Portoferraio and Elba, Orbetello and Monte Argen- 
tario will be found in Montgomery Garmichael's 
delightful book, entitled "In Tuscany," London, 
1901. 

Arturo Trinch. Dal Poema " Itinerarium de 
Reditu Suo " di Glaudio Rutilio Namaziano, Livomo, 
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1895. A translation into Italian verse of the Invocft- 
tion to Bome^ lines I. 47-164, and of the description 
of the Portus Pisanu9, I. 527—11. 12, with a few shprt 
notes and a brief introductory notice of Rutilius. 
The Latin text is printed opposite the Italian 
translation. 

De CI. Rutilii Namatiani Reditu haec disseruit 
Martinus Martini, Florentiae, 1897. Six short 
discussions in Latin on the life of Rutilius, on his 
merits and faults, on his friends, and on some other 
matters arising out of his poem. 

AoosTiNO Maria Mathis, Dott. in Filosofia e 
Lettere: Rutilio Claudio Namaziano del Ritorno Carme 
in Due Libri. Yersione Poetica con introduzione e 
commenti. Torino, 1900. Translation into Italian 
verse. The Latin text is not given. There are 
a few short notes. The introduction is full and 
interesting. 

CI. Rutilius Namatianus Edition Critique Accom- 
pagn^e d'une Traduction fran9aise et d'un index et 
suivie d'une ^tude historique et litt^raire sur I'oBUvre 
et Pauteur, par J. Vessekeau, Professeur Agr^^ au 
Lyc^e de Poitiers, Docteur ks Lettres, Paris, 1904. 

This elaborate work is a mine of information 
about the literature that has gathered round Rutilius. 
Professor Vessereau has not personally examined the 
MS. authorities for our author; but, besides quoting 
the two known mss. from good authorities, he has 
furnished a very full apparatus of the variants in the 
principal editions, a complete bibliography, and an 
account of the history of the mss. and editions, and 
has added a prose translation of the text in French. 
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He has not given regular explanatory notes, but thia 
want is to a large extent supplied by a series of 
discussions of many matters connected with our 
author and his work, occupying the larger part of 
the book. The critical notes are in Latin, the rest 
of the work in French. 

Professor Vessereau's work did not come under 
my notice until the present edition was ready — indeed^ 
had for some time been ready— for the printer. I^ 
however, got a copy of it in time to have the 
advantage of consulting it before going to press, 
and frequent reference is made to it throughout 
this volume. 

There does not seem to be any English edition of 
our author. 

Emendations proposed by the present editor are 
given in the notes on the following lines: — I. 1, 2, 
76, 121, 206, 227, 300, 319, 322, 343, 361, 362, 373,. 
376, 381, 382, 394, 421, 436, 447, 628, 639, 603,. 
612, 632, II. 48. 

My best thanks are due to Dr. Louis CSaude 
Purser for kind help in reading the proof-sheets and 
for making many valuable and important corrections 
and suggestions. 

I desire to express my obligations to the authori- 
ties of the K. K. Hofbibliothek at Vienna for their 
courtesy in allowing me to examine the Vienna ms. 
at a time of year when the library was closed for 
vacation. 

The Roman ms. I have not seen, but it was 
unnecessary I should do so, as I have been able to 
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use Professor Hosius' skilled collation of it in the 
Rheinisches Museum as mentioned above, and have 
moreover had the advantage of referring to his 
scholarly examination of its value and of its relation 
to the Vienna ms. and to the Princeps Editio. 

It is with profound grief that I have to record 
Dr. Savage-Armstrong's death. His loss has thrown 
a shadow over the completion of this work and has 
deprived me of the assistance of his scholarly and 
ripe judgment in the final revision of the translation. 




Ahi Pisa, vituperio delle genti 
Del bel paese 1&, dove il tii Buona ; 
Poi che i vicini a te ptinir son lenii, 

Movasi la Gaprara e la Oorgona, 
E laccian siepe ad Amo in sulla foce, 
Si ch'egli anneghi in te ogni persona. 



Dante Aliohibrt, Inferno, 
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Codex 277, formerly 387, in the K, K. Hofbibliothek 




at Vienna. 
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Codex Bomanus found by A. Elter in the Library of 




the Duke of Sermoneta at Bome. 
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Editio Princeps, published by Giovanni Battist^ Pio 
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ARGUMENT 

The poem opeds with an expression of the regret 
the poet feels at leaving Rome, and a statement of 
the reasons that have, notwithstanding, persuaded 
him to return to his native land. Should anyone 
reproach him for having , absented himself from his 
own land so long, he urges in excuse the powerful 
attractions of Rome, and the spell she exercises alike 
on native-born citizens and settlers from . abroad 
(1-18). 

The calls of his country, however, now at 
length overcome his reluctance. Her fields have been 
devastated by war; and though he might remain 
absent from her in her prosperity, duty calls him to 
her aid in her time of trouble (19-34). 

The journey decided on, the question of the route 
remains, and that by sea is preferred to that by land 
on account of the state of the country. The lowlands 
are flooded, the hill country is steep and ragged, the 
devastating Getae have broken down the bridges and 
left few human abodes to limit the forests. Rutilius 
prefers to trust himself to the chances of the sea, and 
bidding farewell to Rome, passes her portals with 
reluctant steps, tearfully craving indulgence, and 
paying a tribute to the greatness of the city (35-46). 

The next hundred and eighteen lines are a 
panegyric on the city of Rome. She is the deified 
queen of the world ; the Jight of day will be forgotten 
before h^r glories pass from memory ; the sun never 
sets on her dominions ; the burning heat of the south. 
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the frosts of the north are no check to her energy ; 
she unites many nations in one country ; her conquest 
of them is their gain ; they share the privileges of her 
constitution, so that what was before a world becomes 
a city (47-66). 

Venus and Mars were the founders of the race, 
and so the descendants of Aeneas and of Romulus are 
equally ready for war and love ; Rome takes a like 
pleasure in conquering an enemy and in sparing the 
conquered. The olive and the vine secured worship 
for their discoverers ; agriculture and the medical art 
have their deities ; Hercules is a god through the 
fame of his exploits ; in like manner Rome triumphs 
through the power of world-embracing law (67-78). 

She gives her citizens freedom by the restraints 
of law. Her empire surpasses that of the Assyrians, 
the Medes, the kings of the Parthians, and the 
Macedonians; yet her original powers were not 
greater than theirs ; her triumphs were due to wisdom 
and to justice; that she rules is a loss distinction 
than that she deserves to rule ; her destiny was great, 
her achievements are greater (79—92). 

It were too great a task to describe the number of 
her trophies, the splendour of her temples, her 
aqueducts, her reservoirs, her springs, her colonnades 
and groves, her climate (93—114). 

Rome should take courage, remembering how she 
rose superior to her troubles in time past, how the 
successes that Brennus and Pyrrhus achieved against 
her were followed by their defeat. ,A power too 
mighty to be crushed rises stronger from a struggle, 
the torch bent to the earth shines all the brighter. 



i 
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Rome has existed 1 1 69 years ; to her future there is 
no limit so long as earth and heaven remain. What 
breaks up other nations gives her fresh strength ; the 
law of her rejuvenescence is that she grows by her 
misfortunes (115—140). 

Then follow prayers for Rome's prosperity, for 
the defeat of the Goths who have dared to violate 
her precincts, that a peaceful tribute may flow into 
her coffers, that the ploughed lands of the Rhine, the 
flooded banks of the Nile, the harvests of Africa 
enriched by sun and rain may supply her with food, 
that corn and wine may abound in Italy itself, 
that commerce may enrich the banks of the Tiber 
(141-154). 

He asks Rome (whom he addresses as a goddess, 
see lines 48 and 79) to grant him calm seas and 
divine guidance on his journey, and to cherish kindly 
memories of his conduct when in office (155—164). 

After this long exordium, Rutilius at length starts 
on his journey. Some friends see him off, and 
parting tears are shed. Rufius, son of Albinus, is 
specially reluctant to leave the traveller. Rufius' 
family connexions, his career and his prospects are 
briefly sketched (165-178). 

Rutilius takes ship at the point where the Tiber 
bifurcates, and he sails down the right branch ; the 
left branch, by which Aeneas entered the river, being 
choked with sand. The autumnal equinox being 
past, the nights become longer, and the storms of the 
season make Rutilius glad to postpone his departure 
and take advantage of the port's shelter. From his 
refuge he looks back towards Rome, and can 
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distinguish her position, not, like Homer's hero, 
by the smoke of the chimneys, but by the brighter 
atmosphere that hangs over that favoured spot, and 
by the sounds that reach, or that he fancies reach, his 
ears (179-204). 

After fifteen days' delay, a change of moon 
promises better weather; and preparing for depar- 
ture, he dismisses to Rome and to his studies his 
young relative, Palladius, whose father, Exuperantius, 
receives a meed of praise (205-216). 

They weigh anchor as the faint light of dawn 
discloses the country to tlieir eyes. They travel in 
small boats which can readily find refuge along the 
shore. Merchant vessels should plough the sea only 
in summer; in autumn a vessel that can quickly make 
land is safer. They coast past Alsium and leave 
Pyrgi behind them. Then come Caere, in ancient 
times called Agylla, and Castrum Novum, which 
Rutilius wrongly identifies with Castrum Inui. Inuus 
he identifies with Pan or Faunus, a deity devoted to 
sexual passion (217-236). 

They next come to Centumcellae, the modern 
Civita Vecchia, whose remarkable position is described 
at some length (237-248). 

Hence they make an excursion three miles inland 
to Thermae Tauri. The legends of the place are 
told at some length, but, it is to be feared, in a some- 
what sceptical spirit. A poem by Messalla describing 
the place gives an opening for a panegyric on the 
author (249-276). 

Next day they renew the voyage ; and for a little 
they keep out from the shore where the Munio has 
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formed shoals as the bubbling waters at the entrance 
show. They get sight of the roofs of Grayiscae^ which 
appear here and there above the woods, a place that 
often suffers from the exhalations of the marsh. The 
neighbourhood is well wooded, and the waving 
shadows of the pines play on the margin of tlie water. 
The deserted walls of Cosa come in sight. The 
town is said to have been abandoned by its inhabi- 
tants owing to the ravages of mice. This story 
Rutilius discredits, and thinks as little worthy of 
belief as the wars of the Pygmies and cranes. They 
next steer for the Portus Herculis. The wind falls 
towards evening. The place recalls the career of 
Lepidus the Triumvir, and of three others of the 
same name. The poet reflects how often misfortunes 
are associated with that name in the history of Latium 
(277-312). 

Before the shades of night are dispersed they again 
commit themselves to the sea, a wind springing up from 
the neighbouring Mons Argentarius, which, running 
out into the sea, overhangs the waters with its two 
peaks. The situation is compared with the Isthmus 
of Corinth. The tedious doubling of the point is 
effected with difficulty, the boats being obliged to 
tack repeatedly. He next gets a distant view of the 
wooded heights of the island of Jgilium, which had 
proved a refuge for many of the fugitives when Rome 
was captured by Alaric a few years before. Touching 
at the mouth of the Umbro, no mean river, Rutilius 
wished to take advantage of the shelter its safe 
entrance afforded ; but, as the sailors urged him to 

prosecute the voyage, he reluctantly yielded and 

i2 
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continued his journey. Presently, however, the wind 
falls and daylight fails, so they are compelled to 
bivouac on the open beach in a hut extemporised by 
the help of the oars. They dispel the chills of evening 
by a fire made of sticks from a neighbouring myrtle 
grove (313-348). 

At dawn on the fourth day, they proceed on their 
way by the tedious process of rowing, and sight Elba, 
whoso iron mines suggest to the poet the benefits 
conferred on man by iron as compared with gold ; 
and he relieves the monotony of the voyage by some 
not very profound reflections on the subject. They 
find the neighbouring Faleria en fete celebrating the 
festival of Osiris, and, though it is but mid-day, are 
inclined to suspend their journey and visit the groves 
and fish-ponds ; but they abandon the plan, as their 
pleasure is spoiled by the grumbling and the extor- 
tions of their host, who happens to be a Jew. Rutilius 
improves the occasion to pronounce an invective 
against that nation (349-398). 

Despite an unfavourable wind ( Boreas), they take 
to their oars, and soon make the safe harbour of 
Populonia, which is formed by a natural curve of the 
shore. It has no lighthouse ; but the want is compen- 
sated for by an old tower on a great rock, which 
serves the double purpose of a defence and a beacon. 
The tooth of time has wasted away the traces of the 
old city walls. Men should not complain of the 
dissolution of their bodies when even cities can die. 
Here he receives the joyful news that his friend 
CeioniusRufius Volusianus had been appointed Prefect 
of the City (399-428). 



^ 
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The wind now changes (Aquilo) ; and they 
are able to proceed by sailing. The mountains of 
Corsica are dimly seen. The tale of the settling of 
Corsica is told. As they sail on^ Capraria rises in 
sight. The monks who inhabit it come in for 
unfavourable criticism. They next come to Vada 
Vdlaterrana. The peculiar features of the place are 
described. Detained here by a violent gale (Corus), 
they are glad to shelter themselves in the hospitable 
villa of Albinus, on whom an encomium is pro- 
nounced. The neighbouring salt-pans are described. 
The delay y though unwelcome, Iiad an agreeable 
issue, as it led to his meeting Victorinus, a friend 
of his from Toulouse. The merits of Victorinus are 
extolled (429-510). 

At dawn on the sixth day, they sail over a peace- 
ful sea and sight the island of Gorge, where dwelt a 
recluse, a man who was once of some distinction. He 
was one of those who hope to earn heaven b^ making 
earth a hell, whose state is worse than that of Circe's 
victims, for they suffered only a bodily, not a mental, 
change. 

They next come to Triturrita, a villa built on 
an artificial causeway. The adjoining harbour is 
remarkable for its barrier of sea-weed, which serves 
to break the force of the waves (511-540). 

Though the wind is favourable for the prosecution 
of the voyage, Rutilius lingers on from a wish to visit 
his friend Protadius at the neighbouring Pisa. 
Panegyric on Protadius. Visit to Pisa. Description 
of its situation. Story of its foundation. Statue to 
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his father Lachanius and an account of his career. 
Panegyric on Decius and Lucillus (541-614). 

Returning to Triturrita they propose to resume 
the voyage and trim the sails to the favouring south- 
wind (Notus) ; but clouds suddenly gather, and light- 
ning flashes; so the departure is postponed. They 
beguile the delay by hunting in the neighbouring 
woods. Description of the storm (615-644). 

The Second Book, or rather the small fragment we 
have of it, describes but one day's journey. It opens 
with an apology for the division of tlie work into two 
books (1-10). 

The journey resumed. The slopes of the 
Apennines come into view (11-16). 

Description of Italy (17-40). 

Invective against Stilicho (41-60). 

Journey continued. Description of Luna and 
neighbouring marble quarries. The poem abruptly 
ends, thd rest being lost (61—68). 




Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 
But never came to shore. 



Thomas E. Hervey. 
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DE REDITV SVO 



LIBER PRIMVS 



Vblocem potius reditum mirabere, lector, 

Tarn cito Bomuleis posse carere bonis. 
Quid longum toto Bomam venerantibus aevo ? 

Nil umquam longum est, quod sine fine placet. 
quater et quotiens non est numerare beatos, 

Nasci felici qui meruere solo ! 
Qui Romanorum procerum generosa propago 

Ingenitum cumulant urbis honore decus 1 
Semina virtutum demissa et tradita caelo 

Non potuere aliis dignius esse locis. 
Felices etiam, qui proxima munera primis 

Sortiti Latias optinuere domos. 



10 



TlUt. Bx fragtMfUu Mutiliielaudii 
IfafHaiioHi d0 reditu tuo $ Roma in Oal- 
Ham Narbon&n (the margin, that doubt- 
less had t$m, is out off) V. Claudii 
Suiilii Fo$ta$ Di B. The M8 R, how- 
ever, Hosius says, is here mutilated; 
and for the fuU title we must look to 
the end of Book I, where we find Explicit 
IAh$r Frimus Claudii Butilii Foeti Ittei- 
pit Libw II Claudii Butilii Numantiaui 
Foete DignisHttti, The foUowing is the 



title in B, the princeps editio : — Ad 
Fentriuin Ritfium Rutilii Claudii Numa- 
tiani Galli Viri Coutularit, Fraefeetorii 
Urbit, Tribuni Milituin, Fraefteti Fra$' 
torio, lib. If eui titulu* Itinerarium, 

Fur a discussion of the Title see 
Introd.,page 13 sq. 

1 Bachrcns c. reditu for reditum, so 
as to connect {me understood) veUieem 
with potte earere in lino 2. Perhaps we 



THE HOME-COMING OF 
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BOOK I. 

Eather you 11 wonder at my quick return, 
That I the sweets of Home so soon foregd. 
What tedium can there be though men devote 
The years of all their mortal life to Home ? 
Nought tedious is that pleases without end. 
0, ten times happy— past all reckoning — 
Those whose desert it was to have been born 
On that propitious soil ; the noble sons 
Of Boman chiefs, they crown their lofty birth 
With the proud name of citizens of Home. 
The seeds of virtues sent and borne from Heaven 
More fit abode could not find anywhere. 
Blest too are they to whom a lot is given 
Next to the highest, — in Latium a home. 



should read prortus for potiut. See 
£. N., where the question of a lacuna 
at the heginning of the poem is dis- 
cussed. 

2 Pertiaps we should read Me eiio for 
Turn eito. See E. N., M-here also the 
conjectures Quam for Ttnn and Q*uim tne 
ita for Tarn eito are discussed. 

S eeUbraniibue Heins. venefaMtibus 
of V, however, is confirmed by line 
16. 



4 Hftqnttm VD (and to always), nit- 
gitam Criis. longum eU VR (and so 
at Mays), and ro Baehrens. Mueller 
writes longumet, 

6 O 'fftrtutiim el qtwlient potfuni YK, 
save that R has quotU», quater Heins. 
quotiet von ett lleins. pottetn B. For 
discussion of reading see £. N. 

eoelo VB (always), eelo U. 

11 Foeltcee R. 

18 optiuuere V. obtiuuere RB. 
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Relligiosa patet peregrinae curia laudi ; 

Nee putat extemos, quos decet esse suos. 
Ordinis imperio collegarumque fnuintur 

£t partem Genii, quern venerantur, habeut, 
Quale per aetherios mundani verticis axes 

Concilium summi credimus esse dei. 

At mea dilectis fortuna revellitur oris, 

Indigenamque suum Gallica rura vocant. 
Ilia quidem longis nimium deformia bellis, 

Sed quam grata minus, tarn miseranda magis. 
Secures levius crimen contemnere elves : 

Privatam repetunt publica damna fidem. 
Praesentes lacrimas tectis debemus avitis : 

Prodest adnionitus saepe dolore labor. 
Nee fas ulterius longas nescire ruinas, 

Quas mora suspensae multiplicavit opis. 
lam tempus laceris post saeva incendia fundis 

Vel pastorales aedificare casas. 
Ipsi quin etiam fontes si mittere vocem, 

Ipsaque si possent arbuta nostra loqui, 
Cossantcni iustis poterant urgere querelis, 

Et desideriis addere vela meis. 

lamiam laxatis carae complexibus urbis 
Vincimur et serum vix toleramus iter. 

Electum pelagus : quoniam terrena viarum 
Plana madent fluviis, cautibus alta rigent. 
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20 



25 



30 



35 



18 Religiotn Vll. glwia for ewia It. 

16 ingenio Burm. eollegatuque Orae- 
▼ius. ftruntur (margin frunniur) V. 
fruuntur B. 

16 9$n*ratur B. 

17 ethit'iot . . . ax$9 VB. aetherios 
tnundam vertieit axi$ B. attheriat . . . 
areet Baehr. 

18 Coneiiium VB. C<nwubiufn B. 
MM ret B. Dei with capital V. Barth's 
conjecture iummit deie is not only iin- 
neoeeaary, but, aa Wernsdorf aavs, 
weakens the antithesis to Oenius, which 



is the point of the compaiison. 

80 Indigenanque B. 

81 lognit B. 

88 venernntia tngit (so) B. This 
variation from tniunrndat the rending 
of y, may he due to line 3 or 16. 

2S Securoi and in margin teeurot /. 
with apparently no difference V. e(m- 
(endere U. 

24 damia B. 

85 lachrymat YB (always), laehri' 
mae B. 

86 admonitie sc. eivihm $ui$ Burm., 
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True to its patriot trusts the Senate stands 

Open to foreign worth, nor alien deems 

Those rightfully its own. They with their peers 

Enjoy the Senators' authority, 

And have their portion in the guardian spirit 

Which they revere, even as we believe 

The binding power of God Supreme pervades 

From pole to pole the vaulted universe. 

But 'tis my lot to be from shoi-es I love 
Tom, and the Gallic fields dememd again 
Their countryman. Too sadly marred those fields 
By tedious wars ; but the less fair they are 
The more to be compa&sioned. Lighter fault 
To slight one's countrymen in prosperous hours ; 
The public loss claims each man's loyalty. 
Tears on the spot we owe our fathers' homes ; 
Oft schooled by grief love-services avail. 
No more may we ignore the lengthening ills 
Delay and help deferred have multiplied. 
High time on fields fierce fires have left in wreck 
To build anew if only shepherds' huts. 
Nay, even the very springs, if they could speak, 
Our very arbute-trees, could they exclaim, 
Might urge my lagging foot with just reproach, 
And to my yearnings lend the speed of sails. 

The ties that bound us to the City dear 
Are loosed ; we yield and bend ourselves at last, 
Though loth, to bear the homeward journey's pain. 
We choose the sea-way, since by land the route 
Lies over flooded flats and frowning crags. 



who takes the meaning to be that it is 
only the pressure of trouble that makes 
the multitude yahie the senrices of good 
citizens, lahw VR. fnvor Ileins. 
Schenkl thinks lines 27, 28 should 
precede lines 26, 26. See E. N. 

89 lam tepidttt R. Baehr. c. ptr for 
pott, tnevn VR. lonpa B, wliich Bf uell. 
thinks was introduced from line 27. 

SS urgtrt V. 

M uddtre VR. nddere B. vela VRB. 
«#f'^«, mentioned by Wemsd., which 
Baehr. adopts, comparing Or. Her. 



20, 76 Ei lieeat laa-imit add$r$ vfrba 

56 laxaiit Y. laxatii t re (so) compi, 
R. hiMati Schrader., cf. lino 371. 
luetaii Aim. Crus. Proh. Crit. p. 66 
conjectures Qtittrnqiiam lat»aii, and in 
the next line ui and toleremue for et 
and toUram»9. laxatut Simler. UueUi 
Damm. luxalin Cast. 

86 at for et Kapp. 

57 viarunt VRB. vetabant Baehr. 

58 pluviie Heins. eantihut R. soi^i- 
^fff Zunipt. 
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Postquam Tuscus ager postquamque Aurelius agger 

Perpessus Geticas ense vel igue manus 40 

Non silvas domibus, non flumina ponte coercet, 

Incerto satius credere vela mari. 
Crebra relinqucndis infigimuB oscula portis : 

Inviti superant limina sacra pedes. 
Oramus veniam lacriinis et laude litamus, 45 

In quantum tietus currere verba sinit. 

Exaudi, regina tui pulcherrima mundi, 

Inter sidereos Bonia recepta polos ; 
• Exaudi, geuetrix homiuum, genetrixque deorum ; 

Non procul a caelo per tua templa sumus. 50 

Te canimus semperque, sinent duin fata, canemus : 

Sospes nemo potest immemor esse tui. 
Obruerint citius scelorata oblivia soleiu, 

Quam tuus ex nostro corde recedat honos. 
Nam solis radiis aequalia munera teudis, 55 

Qua circumfusus fluctuat Oceanus. 
Yolvitur ipse tibi, qui coutiuet omnia, Phoebus, 

Eque tuis ortos in tua condit equos. 
Te non tlammigeris Libye tardavit harenis, 

Non armata suo reppulit Ursa gelu : 60 

Quantum vitalis natura tetendit in axes, 

Tantum virtuti pervia teiTa tuae. 
Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam : 

Prof uit iniustis, te dominante, capi ; 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia iuris, 65 

Urbem fecisti, quod prius orbis erat. 

89 thutetu — uurtliut ag$r R. Aunl' comma after veniam, Diimm after 

jv Uu$ B. In V there are two dota before Itterimis, 

i . tfaia line, but no correction i« given. 48 uydereoM R. 

: Wemadcnrf, however, laye ^pMtquam 49 genitrix VB. Baehrent reads 

l^mreiHui orae cod. ad»criptum vidit vir nutjHx for gmeinx before homitmrn, 

dootut in Mii^cell. Obe. vol. iii., torn, iii.' cumDaiing line 146. gtuih-ixque VB. 

41 iyha9 v. villaa Heine. 60 This line Baehrens encloses in 

48 / ine$rto'B,\ and so R has in 115 brackets as a parenthesis. 

204 Vv€l, 269 1 inlranteinguc, 68 Sosput VRR. Hotpet Cuperus; 



II. 16 / iiuipiwU, 18 JB /U t, 39 / but the preceding line, tweni dumfata, 

46 / iumitit, 48 / iUaU, 66 £ $t, favours ttnipit. ituMmor R. 

48 nUq. B. 68 etUitum for teeUrata Heine. 

48 kuAimis R. Burmann puts a 66 roHiot 11. viotHxa or munia Berth. 
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For since the Tuscan fields, the Aurelian road, 

Have suffered Qetic raids with sword and fire, 

Since woods have lost their homes, their bridges streams^ 

Better to trust with sails the uncertain sea. 

With many a kiss we print the gates we leave 

And loth our feet the sacred threshold cross. 

With tears we beg forgiveness, offer praise, 

As far as tears permit our words to run. 



" Hear, loveliest Queen of all the world, thy world, 
Bome, translated to the starry skies ! 
Hear, Mother of Men, and Mother of the Gods 1 
We, through thy temples, dwell not far from heaven. 
Thee sing we, and. long as Fate allows, will sing ; 
None can forget thee while he lives and breathes. 
Sooner shall we l)e guilty of the crime 
Of burying in oblivion the sun 
Than from our heart shall fade thy meed of love. 
Thy gifts thou spreadest wide as the sun's rays. 
As far as earth- encircling ocean heaves. 
Phoebus, embracing all things, rolls for thee ; 
His steeds both rise and sink in thy domains. 
Thee not with burning sands could Libya stay. 
Nor thee did Ursa armed with frost repel. 
Far as the habitable climes extend 
Toward either pole thy valour finds its path. 
Thou hast made of alien realms one fatherland ; 
The lawless found their gain beneath thy sway ; 
Sharing thy laws with them thou hast subdued. 
Thou hast made a city of the once wide world. 

muntra/undU Graeyius. radioi atqttali Undit R. 

muntrt pentat Burm. braehia tntdit S8 patriam corrected apparently from 

Quoted by Wernsdorf from Miscell. patrum^ though Baehrens thinks from 

dbeerv. palrU V. Wernsdorf mentions the 

66 Quam (written in contracted form) conjecture FixUti patriam, 

margin qua Y. eireunfusut B. M xnitutu VB. inuttii (so) R. 

bl pho0btuY. ph$ottt'R, invitii JxiniuB. itwietU Ontt, infi»ti» 

68 orttu VB. ortas (so) iqua R. Schrader. domitanie 'H.einn. fned$rante 
orU$ Cast. Burm. 

69 ftam%gtri$ V. lyhit VR. Lihye B. 66 virit R. 

60 rtpnlit V. ' 66 orbU, small initial, V. Orbit 

61 vitalu VB. vitaUt R. tiiendit MuelL Orhii fieUti, quod prim urbi* 
with the first i$ above the line Y. erat Vonckius. 
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Auctores generis Venerem Martemque fatemur, 

Aeneaduin uiatrem Romulidumque patrem : 
Mitigat armatas victiix dementia vires ; 

Convenit in mores numen utrumque tuos. 
Hinc tibi certandi bona parcendique voluptas, 

Quos timuit, superat, quos superavit, amat. 
Inventrix oleae colitur vinique rapertor 

Et qui primus humo pressit aratra puer. 
Aras Paeoniam meruit medicina per artem, 
^ Factus et Alcides uobilitate deus : 
Tu quoque, legiferis mundum complexa triumphis, 

Foedere communi vivere euncta facis. 



70 



75 



Ct' 



, o 



Te, dea, te celebrat Bomanus ubique reeessus, 

Pacificoque gerit libera coUa iugo. 
Omnia perpetuos quae servant sidera motus, 

Nullum viderunt pulchrius imperium. 
Quid simile Assyriis conectere contigit armis ? 

Medi finitimos condomuere suos : 
Magni Parthorum reges Macetumque tyranni 

Mutua per varias iura dedere vices. 
Nee tibi nascenti plures auimaeque manusque, 

Sed plus consilii iudiciique f uit. 
lustis bellorum causis nee pace superba 

Nobilis ad summas gloria venit opes. 



80 



\j 



85 



90 



67 Autor$t\U. Auaoremh. MaV' 
tern Vwirnnqui Damm. 

68 JSniadum V. 

69 Mitigai with M above an erased 
N v. 

70 it0M#fiYRB. fiiim#nBarth. utram' 

71 ctrt. b, artandiqus R. Hotiua 
adds in a note : '* Am untern Rande 
Ton f. 8' (- 71-86) liett man DELIA* 
B* ; etwaa tiefer I)lANA*Bs" which 
words he seems to erroneously connect 
with line 71. Dr. L. C. Purser points 
out that the words are possibly a gloss 
on line 78, wrongly explaining the /n- 
90Htrix U$a$ as the Delian goddess 
Diana. The *B* in each case, no doubt, 



stands for Bacchus, the vini regwtar. 
Baehrens c. par in place of bona, on the 
ground that bona was inserted to com- 
plete the line when par had been 
dropped out on account of the following 
woiil pareeiidiqut beginning with the 
same letters. voUmtat Burm. 

76 peaniam V. 

76 JPiy/Mt YRB, but in the margin 
V has/<i«/ii« '/- Baehrens reads JSrrfur. 
Fr$iu9 it Barih. Orttus Cannegieterus. 
mobilitaU Cast. ffrociUUs Almdoyeen, 
in riolation of metrv. nobiUs arig a 
yariant quoted by Zumpt. Crusius in 
line 76 reads Aidtt for Aroi, and in 
this line Frodit et AlenUn nabiUt ara 
deum. Possibly we should read s/rwiiii- 
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" Venus and Mars the authors of our stock 
We own, — She, mother of Aeneas' race. 
He, father of the breed of Romulus ; 
Mercy in victory tempers strength in arms. 
And in thy nature both the Gods unite. 
Hence thy keen joy to strive and yet to spare 
Quells whom it feared and loves whom it has quelled. 
She who the olive made, the vine's revealer. 
The boy who into earth fii-st drove the plough. 
Are worshipped ; medicine won, through Faeon's art. 
Honour of altars ; for loftiness of soul 
Alcides was made God. Thou, too, who hold'st 
The world by triumphs bringing righteous law, 
Mak'st all things live under a common bond. 

" Thee, Groddess, thee each Roman nook remote 
Doth celebrate in worship, and, with neck 
Free, doth endure thy peace-creating yoke. 
The orbs which all observe their ceaseless course 
Have nowhere any fairer empire seen. 
What empire like it did Assyria weld ? 
The Medes but their own borderers subdued ; 
The Parthian chiefs, the Kings of Macedon, 
With varying fortune gave each other laws. 
Yet not more life and force at birth were thine. 
But more of prudence and deliberate mind. 
Ennobled by just wars and modest peace 
Thy glory to the utmost height has risen. 



tats or iiduiitatef orperhaps even Cas- 
talio*8 9$iobiHtaie. For tlie confunion of 
mobUitat and nobilitat cf. line 222. 
See E. N. 'Hie last word of the line 
in y it donit, which is crossed out, and 
deut written in the margin. Baelirens 
thinks d$iit which he wrongly supposes 
to be the word in the margin of v, may 
he right in the sense ad deot : cf. Sen. 
Here. Oet. 1978. 

78 eomuni V. coninuni r. eunta R. 

79 ree$pttu Burm. 

80 Paeiffro R. libiea with t hy first 
hand over the second t R. 

81 perpetuoi — tnotus VRB. Baehr. 
TBtidBperpstuo— motu, explains $irvant as 
vidmtf and takes omnia as aoousative. 



88 auiriit R. eonneetsri VB. ednet' 
tir$ R. anna B. au'va Burm. Zumpt 
pats a note of interrogation after 
^MjlfHi«, and removes it after m'imm, 
readine cum domu^-$ in next line. 

84 Mtdi /. quum d'nntt4r$ R. eum 
domuers VB. eondomuer$ MueU. with- 
out comma after Medi^ and with colon 
after tuot, turn domutr$ Burm. See 
E.N. 

86 Ma^ni and in margin IpH f. 
erased V. parthorum V. partorum K. 
macedumqu$ V (hut with capital) RB. 
MaestumqM Pith, ty^-amni V. 

88 Jtutituteque Crus. 

89 nte pares R. 
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Quod regnas minus est quam quod regnare mereris 
Excedis factis grandia fata tuis. 



Percensere labor densis decora alta tropaeis, 

Ut si quis Stellas pernumerare velit, 
Confunduntque vagos delubra micantia visus : 

Ipsos crediderim sic habitare decs. 
Quid loquar aerio pendentes fornice rivos, 

Qua vix imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas ? 
Hos potius dicas crevisse in sidera montes ; 

Tale gigauteum Graecia laudet opus. 
Intercepta tuis conduntur flumina muris ; 

Consumunt totos celsa lavacra lacus. 
Neo minus et prDpriis celebrantur roscida venis 

Totaque native moenia foute sonant. 
Frigidus aestivas hinc temperat halitus auras ; 

Innocuamque levat purior unda sitim. 
Nempe tibi subitus calidarum gurges aquarum 

Bupit Tarpeias hoste premente vias. 
Si foret aeternus, casum fortasse putarem : 

Auxilio iluxit, qui rediturus erat. 
Quid loquar indusas inter laquearia silvas, 

Vernula qua vario carmine ludit avis ? 
Vere tuo numquam mulceri desinit annus ; 

Deliciasque tuas victa tuetur hiems. 



95 



100 



105 



110 



91 qttodauamr. mtrmfB. Crusius 
annecessarily conjectures q%todqu$ rtgit 
minui $9t quam quod r$xu»$ mirtrU 
(i.e. thou deservest to rule over more 
than Uiou dott). 

98 faotu YBB. faia Panv. 

93 Ftr of Ftrctfu$r$ in Y it a cor- 
rection, and the whole word is there- 
fore repeated in the margin. trophHt 
VK. 

96 crididn-ii hie Burm. 

97 loquor B. 

98 Fur Qtia Burmann conjectures 
Far or Qtto. hiinbnf9ra$ B. toUrat 
with tolleral */ toHnti in margin ex- 
tending to the hack of a projecting 



parchment slip pasted on the other side 
of the pnge at line 135, where see 
Critical Note V. tolUr$tVih. Baehrens 
0. colligat, 

99 sideri with tidtra */* in margin 
V. tot oeopulit dieat ertvitu in iuUra 
moUt Cms. dioam and ad sidera Ken- 
chenius. 

100 Qualt Barth. giganla$um B. 
gr$oia B. laiidat YBB. In Y # is 
written above the second a of laudat, 

101 Inttreotpta Y. Intsreatpia B. 
Int$tTtpta B. Zumpt quotes, but with 
disapproval, tuit for iuit Kenchenius 
ad Frontin. p. 371, referring to the 
substructions on which the streams 
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It is a smaller thing that thou doet reign 
Than that thou dost deserve to reign ; by deeds 
Thou doet transcend thy glorious destiny. 

"To tell the trophies of thy victories 
Were task as hard as numbering the stars. 
Thy glittering temples daze the wandering eyes ; 
I could believe the Qodn themselves so housed. 
Why tell of thine aerial aqueducts 
Lofty as Iris could uprear her bow ? 
Say rather mountains lifted to the heavens I 
Let Greece of such a work of giants boast, 
If boast she can I The intercepted streams 
Are stored within thy walls ; thy lofty baths 
Absorb whole lakes ; and with the dashing spray 
Of their own fountains are thy walls refreshed, 
And echo to the voice of their own springs. 
Hence a cool breeze tempers the summer's heat, 
And purer draughts innocuous quench the thirst. 
' Tis true for thee a sudden boiling flood 
Bent the Tarpeian paths by foes assailed; 
If it endured I might believe it chance ; 
Doomed to retire, it sprang to succour thee. 
Why tell of groves with fretted porches girt . 
Where sports the native bird with varied song ? 
The year throughout is mellowed by thy spring, 
f And vanquished winter shelters thy delights. 

rested, and which were called friMH, Baehr. fy/fOfV. 

'dams.' 119 quae VB. ^ R. qua Oast. 

101-110 On the order of these lines vmria B. htdmt VBB.* In V there are 

see £. N. two dots (. •) before the Une, the usual 

108 propiis R. mark where a connection is made, but 

104 Totaque VR. Lotaque Mnell. no correction is giyen. Mii PanT. 

nenia R. Uudat Baehr. quit (i.e. in quibua 

100, 106 Baehrens and Schenkl put silns) Pithoeus. quatn (i.e. quam 

these lines after 102. Tario) ituUU Oraerins. qtum and i!md$t 

IW eitiuuV, extipathieR. Orus. qua Ittnario earmin$ ludai Bvik, 

106 Itmoeu&que R. Oarmla ScriTexius. 

107 tuHiat K. 118 nunquam V. in, amnii R. 

108 tarpiiat V. 114 JMitiatque RB. k^tmt VRB. 

109 0siemut R. aueta (i.e. pxoTisia et oonditis copiis 

110 ndiiur R. periturus Helns. looapletata) Orus. ttricia or pimta 

111 Uquar R. inter VRB. tuhier Schrader. 
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Erige crinales lauros seniumque sacrati 

Yerticis in virides, Roma, refinge comas. 
Aurea turrigero radient diademata cono, 

Perpetuosque ignes aureus umbo vomat. 
Abscoudat tristem deleta iniuria casum : 

Contemptus solidet vulnera clausa dolor. 
Adversis solemne tuis sperare secunda. 

Exemplo caeli ditia damna subis. 
Astrorum flammae renovant occasibus ortus ; 

Lunam finiri cernis, ut incipiat. 
Victoris Brenni non distulit Allia poenam : 

Samnis servitio foedera saeva luit. 
Post multas Pyrrhum clades superata f ugasti ; 

Flevit successus Hannibal ipse suos. 
Quae mergi nequeunt, nisu maiore resurgunt, 

Exiliuntque imis altius acta vadis. 
Utque novas vires fax inclinata resumit, 

Clarior ex humili sorte superna petis. 
Porrige victuras Bomana in saecula leges, 

Solaque fatales non yereare colos, 
Quamvis sedecies denis et mille peractis 

Annus praeterea iam tibi nonus eat. 
Quae restant, nullis obnoxia tempora metis ; 

Sum stabunt terrae, dum polus astra feret. 
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125 



130 



135 



116 r0ein00 YBB. r^/lnf^ Heini. 

117 thurriffiro E. radiant with 
radimt */* in the margin Y. The 
correction wm apparently first super- 
linear ahore a of 'OHt in text, hut eraied. 

118 umiro B. 

118 ttritUm dilata B. 

180 Ooniiniut B. 

181 Adviriui »oUm im «m Y B. In Y 
there are two dots (. .) before the line, 
but no ooKreotion is made. A//ldvsr' 
nu toUm nnis B. Adv^iu ioUmns 
virit Cast. Advntii »oUmn$ viesM tp, 
$tcmida$ Burm. ; but some word to 



indicate the second person seems neces- 
sary. AdviTiii $oUmn$ tuU Simler. 
Perhaps we should read ^utMiM^, i.e. tuum 
nt, or better simply tuum. See E. N. 

188 Ss tempto co$U d. donna B. 

188 novant with rMovant */* in mar- 
gin v. ranaitant B. 

184 Jlni etmii and after ineipiat an 
erasure of two words B. 

185 Brifii with BrMni in maxgin V. 
Bnni B. hrofnii n. d, alia p9fium B. 
paenum B. potttum with pomam */* in 
margin Y. modo dittuHt or non iuttulit 
Burm. 
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" Rear high thy laurelled locks, renew, Rome, 
Youth's vernal tresses on thy reverend brow ; 
Let thy gold crown flash with embattled round, 
And thy gold shield ray forth perpetual fires ; 
Let thy dire woe be blotted and forgot ; 
Let thy contempt for suffering heal thy wounds. 
It is thy wont in woe to hope for weal. 
And, like the heavens, bear wanings crowned with gain. 
The flaming stars set but to rise once more ; 
The moon thou seest wanes — to wax again. 
The victory at Allia kept not back 
The punishment to conquering Brennus due ; 
The Samnites by their servitude repaid 
The price of the hard terms they offered thee ; 
After full many a slaughter thou, subdued, 
Drov'st Pyrrhus in full flight ; and Hannibal 
His own successes lived at last to mourn. 
Things that refuse to sink, still stronger rise, 
And higher from the lowest depths rebound ; 
And, as the torch reversed new strength attains. 
Thou, brighter from thy fall, to heaven aspirest ! 
Spread far the laws through all Rome's length of years 
Destined to last, and fear not — thou alone^ 
The distaff of the Fates, though even now. 
Thy thousand years and sixteen decades ended. 
Thy ninth new year beyond them rolls away. 
The years to come are bounded by no bourne 
While earth abides, while heaven sustains the stars. 



186 Sannut i,federa itva luii (I from 
fi apparently) ft. /oMf« for %tma 

Schnder. 

187 jytrAiMfiy. p^rrum eL tupiV' 
4Kla R. 

mStmniMY. AnnihaiB. anibain. 

189 Qu$ for Qu4ii R. nitu with 
nixu erased in margin Y. nixu RB. 
rentUant Burm. 

ISO BxUiu^iui milit a, alia R. aUa 
YB with oHa /' in margin of Y. 

188 rwnainne, R. Momantu vtntura 
in Mscula Burm. Honuituu vietura in 
ia t m l a Sobrader. 

184 eolui Cast 



185 tesdeeiet Y with, orobably, t^de* 
eiss in the margin ; the first part of the 
word, however, is almost ohliterated. 
It is written on a slip of parchment 
pasted on and projecting beyond iht 
paper page of the ms. The dip bears 
also the number of the line 135, and 
1169, the number of years mentioned in 
the text. The same slip on its other 
side has the words referred to in the 
Critical Note on line 98. 

186 no9Mi trat R. nonui mrat Pany. 

187 Qfiin for Qwu Heins. mitti9 R. 
ftM/<<YB. m«M<<< Baehr. MelltBnrm. 
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Illud te reparat, quod cetera regna resolvit : 
Ordo renaacendi est, crescere posse mails. 

Ergo age, sacrilegae tandem cadat hostia gentis : 

Submittant trepidi perfida colla Getae. 
Ditia pacatae dent vectigalia terrae : 

Impleat augustos barbara praeda sinus. 
Aetemum tibi Bhenus aret, tibi Nilus inundet : 

Altricemque suam fertilis orbis alat. 
Quin et fecundas tibi eonferat Africa messes, 

Sole suo dives, sed magis imbre tuo. 
Interea et Latiis consurgant horrea sulcis, 

Pinguiaque Hesperio nectare prela fluant. 
Ipse triumphaU redimitus arundine Tibris 

Romuleis f amulas usibus aptet aqua^ ; 
Atque opulenta tibi placidis commercia ripis 

Devehat hinc ruris, subvehat inde maris. 



140 



145 



150 



Pande, precor, gemino pacatum Castore pontum, 155 
Temperet aequoream dux Cytherea viam ; 

Si non displicui, regerem cum iura Quirini, 
Si colui sanctos consuluique Pati*es. 

Nam quod nulla meum strinxerunt crimina ferrum, 
Non sit praefecti gloria, sed populi. 160 



189 <# rapittt E. Mitira B. 

140 Gardo'EmM; hat OrdoiBitYOVLnd 
by the pasM^ Sid. Oarm. 7, quoted on 
line 129 in E. N. retuuemai $»t Y. 
rinaieUndi 09t R. 

141 «am l$g$ ttmimn R. 

149 SimtUtant Y. Summittant R. 
g«ta9 Y. gttk9 (th on erasuie) R. 

148 pugat$ E. 

li^pfday. 

14A M$nui B. Bt$mum t, rhutut 
(A on erature) E. 

146 B0ctriiim or ISUrictm or Auciri" 
c$m Sohrader, but unauitablj, for there 



ii OTidently an intentional play on the 
words AUriam and alat, aUt E. 
147 foecundatYB (as always), /feun- 

dai t. cot\f&rai aphriea E. etmarat 
Eutgersius. 

1& kihrt Y. kybr$ E. imh'$ B. 
imbr$ tuo Heins. 

149 B omits it, turgueant Burm. 
eon9urgant hordsa or cotuurgat adorea 
rir doctus in Obsenr. MisceU. 

150 hnperio Y. pratla B. phsrajl, 
E. 

161 redimui E. TybHi YEB. Thy- 
kHt Baehr. Tibrit Muell. 
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That thee revives which other reahns dissolves ; 
Thy law of birth is by thine ills to thrive. 

" Come, therefore, let the impious race at length 
Fall as a victim, let the Oetae quail. 
And to the yoke yield their perfidious necks. 
Let lands at peace once more rich tribute pay, 
Barbarian plunder fill thy imperial lap ; 
For thee let Rhineland plough, and Nile overflow. 
Let fertile Earth yield nurture to her nurse. 
Her teeming harvest Afric bear to thee, 
Bich in her sun, yet richer by thy showers. 
Meanwhile, let bams, too, rise for Latin sheaves. 
With wine of Italy rich presses flow ; 
Let Tiber's self, crowned with triumphal reeds, 
His waters minister to Roman use. 
And for thy needs between his peaceful banks 
Waft down the country's wealth, waft up the sea's. 

" Spread under Castor's smile a waveless main, 
Let Cytherea smooth my watery road. 
If I without ofience Quirinus' laws 
Administered, if to the Senators 
I reverence paid, and counsel from them sought. 
Not to the Prefect's but the people's praise 
Let it redound no crimes unsheathed my sword. 



168 SomuUi$pt0 R. utihu V . oui- 
hut B. cla$iihu9 Cast. HomuiMs 
famulit ehtsibut Sohrader. iuttibut 
Barth. 4iutiiu$ SoriTerias. 

1A8 eomertia Y. eotmreia B. eomen' 

164 D$99P$httt—9uUai R. In V 
marU hu a on a correotion, whence the 
word is repeated in the margin. Poe- 
aihly the original letters in the text 
were in nrU. 

166 paeatum V, which I hare re- 
tained. Most editors print pUtcatwn^ 
apparently under the impression that 



such is the reading of y. R, however, 
seems to have plaeatum, eattor$ V. 
port%tm y. potum R. pontum B. 
g$mino pheato Oa$tor$ Burm. 

166 e^[U0reamY. eyik$r$ay, Baeh- 
rens o. Tnnpira et, and takes dux Cy- 
^AtfTfiiasTOcatiTe. eitkttrea^, eythiratm 
B. dum lor dux Burm. 

167 quum R. iur$ QuirUit Cms. 

168 coluU t, eemiliuqui R. pettr^iY, 
160 itrirerunt R. 

160 2fon id Heins. Jfon ix Burm. 
Ttx$fi€ti V. 
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Sive datur patriis vitam componere terris, 

Sive oculis umquam restituere meis : 
Fortunatus agam votoque boatior oiuui, 

Semper digueris 8i meminiase mei. 

His dictis iter arripimus. Comitantur amici. 165 

Dicere non possunt lumina sicca ' vale/ 
lamque aliis Bomam redeuntibiis haeret eunti 

Bufius, Albini gloria viva patris ; 
Qui Volusi antique derivat stemmate nomen 

Et reges Butulos teste Marone refert. 170 

Huius facundae commissa palatia linguae : 

Primaevus meruit principis ore loqui. 
Bexerat ante puer populos pro consule Poenos ; 

Aequalis Tyriis ten*or amorque f uit. 
Sedula promisit summos instantia fasces. 175 

Si fas est meritis fidere, consul erit. 
Invitum tristis tandem remeare coegi : 

Oorpore divisos mens tamen una tenet. 

Tum demum ad naves gradior, qua fronte bicorni 

Dividuus Tiberis dexteriora secat. 180 

Laevus in^ccessis fluvius vitatur arenis ; 
Hospitis Aeneae gloria sola manet. 

Et iam nocturnis spatium laxaverat horis 
Phoebus Chelarum pallidiore polo. 

161 imrrii {i from # or a) R. 169 Voluti VRB. Vohtto Baehr. 

168 tinquam V. nunquam Kapp, ttemate V. momtn R. 

apparently contrary to the sense. 170 ^uttUii Y. ruiiloi R. TuU V. 

166 ifUn R. 171 conmitta R. 

166 Dic9r$ non pottum (with t written 176 Primivus Y . Primnts R. prin- 
aboYe ifi) lumine (a over $) tieeo (a over o) eipit orta loqui Scbrader. 

valo Y. pouu Ittmifia ti$ vaU (so) R. 178 Bsxorat ant$ {x and anto on 

Non pouum tieea dieort luc$ *vaU* erasures) — populo — penotR. poonosY. 

Baehr. voo$ for lue? Heins. pata' for puor Bunn. 

167 romam Y. 
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Whether in mine own land to end my life 
Be given, or to mine eyes be thou restored, 
Blest shall I be, and happier than all hope, 
If thou but deign still to remember me ! " 

With these words set we out Our friends attend. 
With tearless eyes we cannot speak " farewell." 
When all the others had returned to Home, 
Still kept with me, departing on my way, 
Ruiius, his sire Albinus' life and pride, 
Who draws his name from old Volusian stock, 
And cites Rutulian Kings on Vergil's word. 
To him most eloquent jbhe charge was given 
Of the Imperial Palace ; in his youth 
To be the spokesman of the Emperor 
Was his desert ; the tribes of Africa, 
Yet earlier, as Proconsul, while a boy. 
He had governed, and he was alike the source 
To Tyrian folk of terror and of love. 
His zeal untiring has a promise given 
That he the highest office shall attain ; 
If one may trust to worth, he '11 Consul be. 
At last I sadly forced him to return ; 
Sundered in body, one mind holds us bound. 

At length I seek the ships, where to the right, 
Branching, divided Tiber cleaves his way. 
By reason of its impassable bars of sand 
The left-hand stream is shunned, its one renown 
The coming of Aeneas to its shores. 
The Sun in Libra with a fainter glow 
Had lengthened now the watches of the night 



174 tfriit y. 

176 Saedula B. imUantim with 
itnitnCio in margin, but crossed oat V. 
imiiatio RB. imtantia Muell. See 
Rhein. Mus. xxiv. 636. 

178 divito B. teret crossed oat with 
temt */ (the / crossed out) in margin V. 
Onei R. fuH B. Barth reads diviw 
and M4mit. 

179 lUm m ( B tantum) R. 



180 J^htrii y (with small initial) B. 
tibrU d$xi, petit R. 

181 Zevui (so B) corrected fromX^t 
and with X<i#riM 7* (the / crossed oat) 
in margin y. Lmm$ in aeeeaii R. 
harenit B. 

188 ffoipitiia R. enea$ Y, 

188 tpaeium Y, 

184 ehilarum Y. pMiiRvra R. 
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Ounctamur temptare salum portuque sedemus, 185 

Nee piget oppositis otia ferre moris, 
Oeeidua infido dum saevit gurgite Plias, 

Dumque procellosi tempoiis ira cadit. 
Sespeetare iuvat vieinam saepius urbein, 

Et montes visu defieiente sequi, 190 

Quaque duees oeuli grata regioue fruuntur, 

Dum se, quod eupiunt, eernere posse putant 
Nee loeuB ille mihi cognoseitur indice f umo, 

Qui dominas arces et eaput orbis habet ; 
(Quamquam aigna levis fumi commendat Homerus, 195 

Dileeto quotiens surgit in astra solo) 
Sed caeli plaga eandidior tractusque serenus 

Signat septenis culmina clara iugia 
Illic perpetui soles, atque ipse videtur 

Quern sibi Roma facit purior esse dies. 200 

Saepius attonitae resonant Circensibus aures ; 

Nuntiat accensus plena theatra favor. 
Pulsate notae redduntur ab aethere voces, 

Vel quia perveniunt, vel quia fingit amor. 



Expectata fides pelagi ter quinque diebus, 
Dum melior lunae se daret aura novae. 

Turn diseessurus studiis urbique remitto 
Palladium, generis spemque decusque mei. 



205 



180 Oulamur i$Htar$ aolo E. UfttM$ 
Y. tohim B. 

1S6 Mia VEB. fnreorU R. ap/totUit 
h. 6. oongruentibus, dignis, ad rem 
faoientibiu BatUi. nciit Scbnder. 
. Wgwrgii$ phtu (with /oyer p) E. 

188 proeMo$o E. cadit YEB. mUI 
llueU., referring to his note on Prop. 3, 
16, 62. 

190 Will E. 

181 Quaqui duat: Baehrens puts a 
comma after dmca, and, with that word, 
underrtanda mauUt from the preceding 
line, 'and where they (to. the hilU) 



lead.' Others connect the words with 
ocuU, Qua redueeM ocuH Dnmm, 
i.e. oculi qui saeperespeotant et E»mam 
Quasi redeunt. Quippt or U$^e for 
Quaqw Heins. Qwun r$due$9 . . . 
frumtturl Burm. Quaque datum $»t 
offulU Sohrader. fruuntur YEB, but 
Baehrens thinks the word inappnmriate, 
owing to the following verse, and reads 
feruntur (cf. duat, sf^wt). 

182 eupiuni corrected from capiunt, 
and so cttpiunt repeated in margin, with 
•/• (the/cro«sed outj Y. 

186 Quamqutttn YB. eomtndat Y. 
comm$nda Sautenu E. 
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We hesitate to tempt the main, and rest 

In harbour, nor reluctant do we bear 

The idleness of hampering delays, 

While Pleiad setting raged on treacherous seas, 

And till the stermy season's anger fell. 

'Tis our delight te look back many a time 

Toward the near City, and to trace its hills, 

Till vision failed, what way the eyes may lead 

To enjoy that region dear, thinking they see 

That which they long to see. Nor is that spot 

Which shelters the imperial citadel 

And capital of Earth, by its tell-tale smoke 

By me detected (what though Homer praises 

The traces of the feathery smoke as oft 

As from one's own loved land it soars toward heaven) 

But a clear tract of sky, a space serene, 

Marks the bright summits of the Seven Hills. 

There shine the sun's rays ever, there appears 

Purer than all the rest Eome's self-made day. 

Oft with the Circus' noise our startled ears 

Tingle, and still-increasing cheers proclaim 

The crowded theatre ; the well-known shouts 

Are rolled from the reverberating air — 

Whether they come indeed, or love so feigns. 

For thrice five days we waited for a calm 
Till with a new moon came a fairer wind. 
Then, ere the moment of our setting out. 
Back to the City and his Books I send 
Palladius, hope and honour of my race. 

196 quoiUi B. mta R. ftteo Heins. late hand has written the line from VergU 

197 e$U v. tractuoM, but with m A. 6, 639 AIm (so giTen by Hoeius) 
over II, and oonseqiiently iraetwtque re- fiit/ a$Mea% not flendo dueimm hortu. 
peated in margin with */• V. 906 ExplortUa VRB. Bsp$9imta 

198 Baebrens suspects CHlminn, ttp- Schrader. 

Uni iu^i auctor in Obsenr. Misdil. 900 Dr. Purser suggests Jfum for 

quoted by Wernsd. Dum. Jlderti VRB. In V the line 

900 itte diiM Heins. is |>reoeded by two dots (. .), but no 

901 eireiHtibuM V. aureU R. correction is suggested, te dtlr$i Heins. 
909 Kuneuti R. •iderti or tuteret sc. pelagus Wernsd. 
908 oi aithm'a B. ruUaium . , , ad Perhaps we should rwiifattderit written 

aeth^a Kapp. inthecoMtracte<lform/di<ifr#<. See B.N. 

90i Jlffnit R, on the lower margin of 907 ubiqus R. 

page 7* (e lines 191-204) of which ms. a 908 Palladid R. JPklUdiam B. 
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Faciindus iuvenis Gallorum nuper ab arvis 

Missus Bomani discere iura fori. 
lUe meae secum dulcissima vincula curae, 

Filius affectu, stirpe propinquus, habet : 
Cuius Aremoricas pater Exuperantius oras 

Nunc postliminium pacis amare docet ; 
Leges restituit libertatemque redueit 

Et servos famulis non sinit esse suis. 



210 



215 



Solvimus aurorae dubio, quo tempore primum 

Agnosei patitur redditus arva color. 
Progredimur parvis per litora proxima cymbis ; 

Quai*um perfugio crebra pateret bumus. 220 

Aestivos peuetrent oneraria carbasa fluctus : 

Tutior autumnus mobilitate fugae. 
Alsia prael^itur tellus, Pyrgique recedunt ; 

Nunc villae grandes, oppida parva prius. 
lam Caeretanos demonstrat navita fines : 225 

Aevo deposuit nomen Agylla vetus. 
Stringimus hinc exesum et fluctu et tempore Gastrum : 

Index semiruti porta vetusta loci. 
Multa licet priscum nomen deleverit aetas, 231 

Hoc Inui castrum fama fuisse putat. 232 

Praesidet exigui formatus imagine saxi, 229 

Qui pastorali comua fronte gerit : 230 



S09 «rvM Y. o^ aurii R. om 
Zumpt. 

811 apparently eun$, but porLapt 
Mfra#^ y. eurf (to) R. ^cutmas B. eurae 
II. Virdungus quoted by Buebrens. 

812 prop. $rat R. 

818 ar$ modiMi with ar^inoricai, or 
perhaps ansmoricai, written nbove V. 
In R this line is omitted and in its 
place is the word lUeti. $xup$rantiu9 V. 

814 Non po»t liminium R. ifmoi*#RB. 

816 %wva9 sc. leges Heint. 

817 8ohf%mu9 final t changed from r R. 

818 rodiiut R. ora i.e. facies et dis- 
oximina rerum Wemsd. 

818 /i/toraYB. /ilamBsebr. proxima 



\^%$ R. Umbii Burm. 

880 Qitorum V. Quarum B. Baeb- 
vQTkMf who roads QuoruMt explains : 
in litora perfugere humilis saepe ora 
permisit. enbra with a corrected from 
orY. 

888 gratior or mitior for tuiior Burm. 
utumnui nobilitaUfugc R. noHUtaU B. 

888 pyrgiqtte V. pigriqtte R. 

886 CerttattoM V (but with small 
initial) B. etretanot d$mottrat navia R. 
Caer$tanot Cast. Cerr$tanoi PanT. 

886 Atvo VB. Atvom Baehr. Agiila 
V. agiila R. 

887 In VRB there is a lacuna be- 
tween Stringimut and tt, which is 
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That eloquent youth had lately from the fields 

Of Gallia been sent to learn the laws 

Of Boman courts. He has the sweetest bonds 

Of my regard — my son by love, in blood 

My kinsman. Now the Armoric lands his sire 

Exuperantius teaches to delight 

In home-returning peace, restores the laws. 

And brings back liberty, and sufTers not 

Its natives to be servants to their slaves. 



In the faint dawn we sail, what time their tint 
Eeturning first makes visible the fields. 
We coast the shores anear in little skifTs 
Such as along the beach might refuge find 
Frequent and wide. Let sailing merchant-ships 
Plough slow the summer seas ; the autumn-time 
By speed of flight is safer. The Alsian shore 
Is sailed along, and Pyrgi fades from sight, 
Now villas large, of old time little towns. 
Now points the seaman the Caeretan bounds ; 
Its ancient name, Agylla, is lost with years. 
We coast by Castrum gnawed by wave and time ; 
An ancient gate marks the half-ruined place. 
Though yeai'S the ancient name have blotted out. 
Tradition deems it Castrum Inui. 
A little stone-wrought statue here presides 
Which bears, like shepherd's God, a forehead homed, 



▼ariously supplied : ahiumptumjluetuqus 
etten^rt Cut. obiorpiumBuTm. txpug* 
natum Baehr. hine exeium Bnrth, which 
last conjecture is adopted in the text. 
hine eanmt Muell., which Schenkl ap- 
proTes. Though these suggestions give 
what is doubtless the general sense re- 
quired in the passage, they do not afford 
any explanation of how the lacuna may 
have arisen. Perhaps we should read 
hine efraetum ; the latter word, especi- 
aUy u written in the contracted zorm 
ejfraetQ, might easily he dropped before 
etjluetm; for effringere urhem cf. Stat. 
Theb. 9, 666. 

eeminiti R. 



829-8S1 Damm places lines 231 and 
232 before 229 and 230, which arrange- 
ment gives a more natural connexion of 
neaninff. See also Schenkl, 1. c, and 
O. F. linger, Philologus, vol. 89« p. 370. 

280 eernua VR. nomina B. mm- 
mina f rente tegit h. e. qui sub habitu 
pastorali deus est Gmevius. grtmina 
i.e. coronani pastoralem Cms. numina 
/rente ttgit Damm. eomua fronde tegit 
Kapp. Burmann c. Qui JPoitoraOe 
nominafrofite gerit, meaning that PaetO' 
ralie was the only word of the inscrip- 
tion that remained lecible^ the rest 
having perished through age. 

288 intft Y. Jmi R. 
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Seu Pan Tyrrhenis mutavit Maenala silvis, 233 

Sive sinus patrios incola Faunas init, 234 

Dum renovat largo mortalia saeoula fetu, 235 
Fingitur in venerem pronior esse deus. 

Ad Centumcellas forti defleximus austro : 

Tranquilla puppes in statione sedent 
Molibus aequoreum concluditur amphitbeatrum, 

Angustosque aditus insula facta tegit ; 240 

AttoUit geminas turres bifidoque meatu 

Faucibus artatis pandit utrumque latus. 
Neo posuisse satis laxo navalia portu ; 

Ne vaga vel tutas vcntilet aura rates, 
Interior medias sinus invitatus in aedes 245 

Instabilem fixis aera nescit aquis ; 
Qualis in Euboicis captiva natatibus unda 

Sustinet altemo bracchia lenta sinu. 

Nosse iuvat tauri dictas de nomine thermas, 
Nee mora difficilis milibus ire tribus. 250 

Non illic gustu latices vitiantur amaro, 
Lymphave f umifico sulphure tineta calet : 

Purus odor moUisque sapor dubitare lavantem 
Cogit, qua melius parte petantur aquae. 



8S8 I^henii YB. 2yrr#fii« Panv. 
immtUapU tntnaU tylvit with im of im' 
mutavit erouod out V. 

8M incola VR. Hvc fr$g$% fropr%o$ 
itmiho or Hu iimutpeeudta iucuio Burm. 

885 Dum rtnovai VEB. Duuioui 
mopot Bunn. Dumvc nopat Baehr. 
knpo V. tmina VRB. (cf. 308) ttucHla 
If uell. of. 866. fimina alluding to the 
Bona Dea, the wife of Fauiius, O. F. 
Unger, Philologua, vol. 39, p. 370. foctu 
VB. fttu R. 

886 2>#ujY. 

887 c$Htum €4llai VRB. Auttro V. 
htuutro B. 

888 TanquiUa p. it\/latiQM R. hie 



before puppet Heina. 
888 MoUibut eq, eouciauditur R. 

Mfontibus apparently Barth, see Weroa- 
dorf 'a note. 

848 arctatit VB. arctatut R. After 
thia line, which ia on page 87 of Y, 
come linea 415 to 420, with aeroai in 
margin and an atterisk referring to a 
foot-note, • Vid . 87*' . On said page 87* 
folio wa line 243, with a croaa, above 
which on the margin is written ad hoe 
tignum reponetida sunt, meaning of 
course that line 243 should follow 
immediately after 242 on preceding 
page. The same page 87* ends with 
Hie doeuit quateui, the first three words 
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Whether this Inuus be but Pan who leaves 

Maenalus for the groves of Tuscany, 

Or local Faunus in his native woods, 

While he renews man's age with plenteous births 

The God is fashioned too much passion's slave. 

To Centumcellae we incline our course, 
Driven by a strong south-wind. Our ships are moored 
In tranquil roads — the amphitheatre 
Of waters is by piers enclosed, an isle 
Man-fashioned screens the narrow entrances ; 
Twin towers it rears, and by a two-fold course 
On either side opens with narrowed mouths. 
Nor was it enough to rear wide-harbouring docks ; 
That yet no wandering breeze might rock the ships 
When even safe in port, an inner pool 
In 'midst the buildings coaxed, with waters calm 
Knows naught of restless wind, like captive wave 
In Cumae's baths that buoys the sluggish arms 
Moved by the swimmers in alternate sweep. 

It pleases us to visit the hot springs 
Named from a bull, nor do we grudge the time 
To travel three miles thither. The waters thei*e 
Are not with brackish flavour spoilt, nor tinged 
With fimiing sulphur hot ; pure smell, and taste 
Delicate, make the bather hesitate 
Which use were best, to bathe in it or drink. 



of line 276, which complete line, with 
Tariftnte noted below, followg on page 88. 

244 Neo vagat £. v$iiM V. 

245 intinuatut Heine. inrvmtut 
formed on analogy of mva/iM Burm. 

247 tuhoitu cnataniibuiJL, penatihut 
or tneatibu$ Schrader. 

248 Suh»ixn$t a. hraehia (with a 
second € written above by the firsthand) 
/. mmo R. bracehia Y. $on6 YB, 
with fifiif */' in margin of V. toh 
Heine, ialo Cms. Berth and Damm, 
on account of the want of connexion 
with what follows, think some verses 
are lost here; but for instances of 
similar abruptness Zumpt compares 



lines 277, 337, and 349. 

249 Jam-f and rAfrmojiy. ihmtriuki 
ihema (with rover # by the firsthand) R.< 

250 dificilit VRB. Baehrens reads 
ditUtntia sc. tbenias, id est ex usu 
poetarum 'ad thermae dist.' He re- 
marks that 'mora diffidlii' and *ire 
tribus milibus' are both unusual ex- 
pressions, millihui y. 

251 vieiantur B. vUiatur R. 

252 Zyfnphaqu$ VRB. Lffmphuv^ 
Berth and Damm. aul/un R. 

258 ffio/w qtti $. d. labmUm R. 
UhafU$mlB, lavanUm BbaXtit, Wotke 
aays y has duh, labormnUm ; but it seems 
to me to be labant$m. 
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Credere si dignum famae, flagrantia tauruB 

Investigato fonte lavaora dedit, 
Ut solet excussis pugnam praeludere glebis, 

Stipite cum rigido comua prona terit : 
Sive deus, faciem mentitus et ora iuvenci, 

Noluit ardentis dona latere soli ; 
Quails Agenorei rapturus gaudia furti 

Per freta virgineum soUicitavit onus. 
Ardua non solos deceant miracula Graios. 

Auctorem pecudem fons Heliconis habet: 
Elicitas simili credamus origine lymphas, 

Musarum ut latices ungula fodit equi. 
Haec quoque Pieriis spiracula comparat antris 

Carmine Messallae nobilitatus ager ; 
Intrantemque capit discedentemque moratur 

Postibus adfixum dulce poema sacriu. 
Hie est, qui prime seriem de Consule ducit, 

Usque ad Publicolas si redeamus avos : 
Hie et praefecti nutu praetoria rexit. 

Sed menti et linguae gloria maior inest. 
Hie docuit, qualem poscat facundia sedem, 

Ut bonus esse velit quisque, disertus erit. 

Boscida puniceo f ulsere crepuscula caelo : 
Pandimus oblique lintea flexa sinu. 
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276 



8M fra^ratUia Sitimann and Barth. 
Tturui y. thtumis E. 

957 iolitU — jfnHt R. ad pugnam 
4»cu$i^ Burm. 

M8 Baehreni luggeata, but doea not 
adopt, dum for 9um, 

In y opposite thia line ia an erased 
word hard to read, probably th^eut. 
Perhapa the word reaUy reran to line 
261, and ia a oomment on Ag^noni, 
Tbyrea waa the chief town of Gynuria, 
on the borders of Laconia and Argolis; 
and tkyriUi might be given as an 
explanation of Agmani by some one 
who thought the Agenor referred to 
was King ci Argos. Agenor, the father 
of Suropa, however, was a Phoenician, 



and his city, according to yergil A. 1, 
838, was Caraiage ; so when the mistake 
was noticed, the word was naturally 
struck out. The M'ord mij^ht, indeed, 
be a variant for Tyrius ; but in that case 
it is not so easy to see why it should 
have been struck out. 

SA9 d$eu$ £. arma VB. ora B. 
luvmei Y, 

961 Quali ag€ nom rapttmu B. 
fwrli yEB. t$ct% Baehr. 

969 virginium E. 

968 9olum — ^attsR. Graevius thinks 
lines 263 to 266 are the words of the 
poem attributed to Messala below, and 
that they should be pUced after line 270. 

964 A autorim-'fliconu R. 
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If one may trust report, these baths a bull 

First gave to light by tracking out the fount 

When rubbing on hard stumps his down-bent horns, 

As is a bull's wont, preluding a fight. 

Tossing aloft the sods ; or else a god, 

Taking the form and semblance of a bull, 

Would not permit the gift of the warm soil 

To lie concealed ; even as he— that god — 

Agenor*s daughter's ravisher, who bore, 

Bull-shaped, his virgin burthen o'er the sea. 

Wonders beyond belief let Greeks not claim 

As all their own. The fount of Helicon 

Has for its origin an animal ; 

Let us believe these waters were drawn forth 

With like beginnings, as the horse's hoof 

Dug up the waters of the Muses' spring. 

The district, famous through Messalla's verse. 

These holes compares with the Pierian caves. 

And the sweet poem to the sacred doors 

Attached, attracts his eye who enters there, 

And holds him lingering when he would depart 

This is the man who traces his descent 

From the First Consul, if we backwai*d go 

To his fathers the Publicolae — he too, 

A Prefect, ruled the Palace with his nod ; 

But greater glory have his mind and tongue. 

He taught the abode that eloquence demands ; 

Each man grows eloquent who aims at good. 

As dewy dawn across the purple sky 
Began to shine we spread our swelling sails 

865 SUeiUu VRB. Baehrens reads dUudmUm (without 9U$) B. dsettUn- 

£n medieoi, and adds the note : ' nee temqu$ Baehr. 

elici origins did potest et Musarum 870 qflxutn RB. 

laticihus diseite thennarum aquae op- 871 pU mino «. pro ooiu, R. dmxii 

ponantur oportet; pulchre autem haec Kapp. 

oppositio fit per alliterationem.' iVyM- Wt2 litblieoUuyZ. iVm/Msi^ Barlh. 

pku \B. IjfmphiUt a correction made SPZ prrfoctimiUtpr$LSL. Frao/ittmi 

hj Gastalio, is also the reading of R. Schrader. 

868 ut does not occur in VRB; it 875 potcai foe, oodom VR. Schrndtir 

was added hy Damm. fudit OraoTius. reads Ugem iot tedim ; and Muellery 

867 JVmR. puriioy. tiiufts Schrader. adopting this reading, further changes 

868 M$9»aXa$ Y. mtMoali R. poteai to pouat, 

869 rapU Burm. diaeodMUmque YB. 877 Xotida p, luxor R. sisifo T. 
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Paulisper litus fugimus Munione vadosum: 

Suspecto trepidant ostia parva salo. 280 

Inde Graviscarum fastigia rara videmus, 

Quas premit aealivae saepe paludia odor : 
Sed nemorosa viret densis vicinia lucis, 

Pineaque extremis fluctuat umbra f retis. 
Cemimus antiquas nuUo custode ruinas 285 

Et desolatae moenia foeda Oosae. 
Sidiculam cladis pudet inter seria caiisam 

Promere, sed risum dissimulare piget. 
Dicuntur civea quondam migrare coacti 

MuribuB infestos deseruisse lares. 290 

Credere maluerim Pygmaeae damna cohortis 

Et coniuratos in sua bella grues. 
Haud procul hinc petitur signatus ab Hereule portus. 

Yergentem sequitur mollior aura diem. 
Inter castrorum vestigia sermo retexit 295 

Sardoam Lepido praecipitante f ugam. 
Littore namque Oosae cognates depulit hostes 

Yirtutem Catuli Boma secuta ducis. 
lUe tamen Lepidus peior, civilibus armis 

Qui gessit sociis impia bella tribus : 300 

Qui libertatem Mutinensi Marte receptam 

Obruit auxiliis, urbe pavente, novis. 
Insidias paci moliri tertius ausus, 

Tristibus excepit congrua fata reis. 



279 liUut'RB. mwiionsY, numiom'Si. 

SSO hottia £B. ioh B. SutpMto . . . 
soio i.e. ezcayato litoro Gnu. crepi- 
tant for trepidant Weaieling, at if the 
mouth of the riyer was rocky, not sandy. 
trepidant horia parva talo Damm ; but 
keria is fein. sing, and has the first 
syllable short. 

881 graviacarwn Y. 

888 Baehrens says * premit fortasse 



glossa est genuini gravat, quod ad 
somen ezplioandum poni fere debuit.' 
QiM$ premie aeitivae eaeve paludie odor 
Markland. 

888 numerata Leander. generota and 
vindemia Sohrader. 

886 titenia feda eoeae R. 

887 Ridieula R. 

888 ritu R. 

891 pygmeae YB. p^fmee R. 
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And bend them to the Wind. A little while 

We fly the shore by Munio fringed with bhoals ; 

The narrow river-mouth with treacherous surf 

Is restless. Next Graviscae's scattered roofs 

We sight, which oft the marshy odour taints. 

In summer, yet the woody neighbourhood 

Is green with clustering groves, and shadowing pines 

Wave o'er the water's edge. We next dedcry 

The unguarded ruins old and walls decayed 

Of Cosa desolate. Ashamed am I 

To tell in serious tale the cause absurd 

Assigned its ruin ; but I would not hide 

The laugh. The citizens, 'tis said, were driven 

To leave their houses by a plague of rata I 

I could more readily believe the losses 

Of the Pygmean host, and that the cranes 

Conspired to wage their own accustotned Wars. 

Not far from this we make the harbour named 

From Hercules. There as the day declines 

Toward eve. the wind falls. We in his wrecked camp 

Discourse the headlong flight of Lepidus 

To Sardo ; for from Cosa^s shore did Rome, 

Following as leader the brave Catulus, 

Drive off her enemy of kindred blood. 

Baser that Lepidus who unnatural war 

In civil arms with three confederates waged, 

Who, to the terror of the City, crushed 

With reinforcements new the liberty 

Recovered by the fight at Mutina. 

The third so named dared to contrive a plot 

Against the peace, and earned the unhappy fate 



292 eoniuraia$ RB. 

296 Sardd l. praecipitand R. 

297 eata$ R. 

299 pediduM R. It is usual to punc- 
tuate here with comma after peior and 
no stop after armt«, but Baehrens re- 
move! the comma after peior and puts 
it after nrmit, 

900 Baehrens suspects a corruption, 
and proposes Aeeendii for Qui pessit. 
Perhaps adopting Baehrens* punctuation 



of last line we taiight read OmttuHt, 

* excited,' 'roused to acttyity.' Gf.Verg. 
A. 7, 338 ficundum eoneult p^etm. Petr. 
poet 124, 288 iueoneutipuiem. Jut. 10, 
328 M Coneut$er$ ambat. 

801 fiiti<tfi^i«i mart$ V. marti R. 

* 802 urbtJi, orbiDBmm, gewienU'R, 
favmi$ B. urh$pttUnt$ Heine. 

808 Int, paucis R. 

804 Tribui ese, R. exegtt Heina. 
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QuartuB, Caesareo dum vult inrepere regno, 305 

Incest! poenam solvit adulterii. 
Nunc quoque— sed melius de nostris fama queratur : 

Index posteritas semina dira notet. 
Nominibus certos credam decurrere mores ? 

Moribus an potius nomina certa dari ? 310 

Quidquid id est, mirus Latiis annalibus ordo, 

Quod Lepidum toties reccidit ense malum. 



Nee dum discussis pelago permittimur umbris. 

Natus vicino vertice ventus adest. 
Tenditur in medias mons Argentarius undas 

Ancipitique iugo caerula curva premit 
Transversos coUes bis temis milibus artat ; 

Cireuitu ponti ter duodena patet : 
Qualis per geminos fluctus Ephyreius Isthmos 

lonias bimari littore findit aquas. 
Yix circumvehimur sparsae dispendia rupis ; 

Nee sinuosa gravi cura labore caret : 
Mutantur toties vario spiramina flexu, 

Quae modo profuerant vela, repente nocent. 
Eminus Igilii silvosa cacumina miror : 

Quam f raudare nefas laudis honore suae. 



316 



320 



325 



' 806 inrtp§r$ (with the tM crossed out) 
y. %rr$p, B. Ucto or tecio Schrader. 
807 Hunc quoqu$ ted mtlius or Nunc 

nuif D% miliut Burm. d$ noU$ 
h. qutrutur Damm. 
806 V%nd4S Heins. protttt-iiat B. 
800 M#r#f B. 
811 QuMquid (c from iQ uil B. 

uuiit y. 

Zl% UtitHM B. rteidit (with (..) 
opposite line, but no correction) y. 
r0cidU B. r^tcidit Ueins. 

818 dsmtU y (probably) B ; but the 
reading of y may perhatis be d$eu*»i$ 
(so at least I first read it). dUcu$$ii 



Almeloveen. diUrtii Heins. pilago 
p^rmiUitur VRB. pef-mitHmur after 
Castalio is the Yulgate, and is taken in 
the sense of eommittimur. To this use 
Baehrens objects, and himself reads 
peUgu* ptrmittUur. He also reads 

d0C49sU. 

814 v$rtie$ vtnti B. vortic$ B. 
816 ad media* non arg. B. 

816 rura for curva Leand. 

817 Baehrens conjectures cdlUc for 
coUct. dcni* ffi. arctat B. miUihut 
arctal y. cjfcrt for artat Leand. 

818 ponti qui duod. B. 

810 Baehrens siif.pects Jtuctus, and 
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Of men impeached. The fourth in his deeire 
By stealth to enter on the Imperial sway 
For an unnatural adultery paid 
The penalty. Now, too — but future fame 
Will prove the better critic of our times ; 
Let coming ages judge the offending stock. 
Am I to think that certain characters 
Descend from names, or rather certain names 
Are given to characters ? However that be, 
A strange rotation 'tis in I^atian annals 
Disaster from the sword of the Lepidi 
So oft recurs. 

Night's shades yet undispelled, 
To ocean we commit ourselves. A breeze, 
Bom of the neighbouring hill-tops, helps our way. 
Mount Argentarius stretchy 'mid the waves 
And bounds the blue bays with its twofold ridge. 
Across the hills the path 's but twice three miles, 
Thrice twelve the circuit round the ocean-shore ; 
Just as the Ephyreian Isthmus cleaves 
Between twin waves the Ionian deep with shores 
Washed by two seas. With much ado we steer 
Round the long course of scattered crags, nor lacks 
Our winding steersmanship laborious toil ; 
So oft the wind is changed by many a curve. 
The sails which now assisted now retard. 
Wondering, Igilium's wooded heights I view 
Afar, and must not cheat them of the praise 



tuggetta duetut for it. Perhaps ire 
•bould read g^mino* JUsnu^ i.e. the 
Corinthian and the Saronio gulfs. 
Cf. Mela 2. 3 Jlexu$ Meefbtmatus, * the 
bay or gulf A Mecybema.* tphirtiui 
iiihot R. 

820 Htor€ v. HUart B. Jlmti 
Buna. 

891 cir0umvihUur so. navis Eeusner. 

828 timiom R. €ura VRB ; for this 
use of eura ef . line 429. Urr€ Baehr., 
which Mueller adopts, ripa Burm. 
rura . . . earmt Aim. Perhaps we 
should read enrvA, ' the windings of the 



shore.' It is true that the substantiTe 
eurvum is usuaUy found in the meta- 
phorical sense, *that which is wrong' ; 
but the familiar use of the adjectiye in 
the literal sense— e.g. with Utmm — 
which is too common to need iUustration, 
might lead to the similar literal use of 
the substantiTe. We should then, of 
course, read cannt for ear$t. 

828 totUi y totUm R. 

824 modo Y. non B. nunc Simler. 
UmBarth. 

826 Hnuata Reusner. 

826 nepkat R. 
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Haeo proprioB liuper tutata est insula saltus 

Sive loci ingenio sou domini genio ; 
Ouigite cum modico victricibus obstitit armis, 

Tamquam longinquo dissociata marl. 330 

Haec multos lacera suscepit ab urbe fugatos ; 

Hie fessis posito certa timore salus. 
Plurima terreno populaverat aequora bello 

Contra naturam classe timendus eques. 
Unum mira fides vario disciimine portum 335 

Tarn prope Somanis, tarn procul esse Getis. 

Tangimus Umbronem : non est ignobile tlumen ; 

Quod tuto trepidas excipit ore rates : 
Tarn facilis pronis semper patet alveus undis, 
. In pontum quoties saeva procella ruit. 340 

Hie ^0 tranquillae volui succedere ripae : 

Sed nautas, avidos longius ire, sequor. 
Sic festinantem ventusque diesque reliquit ; 

Nee proferre pedem nee revocare licet. 
Litorea noctis requiem metamur arena : 345 

Dat vespertinos myrtea silva focos : 
Parvula subiectis facimus tentoria remis ; 

Transversus subito culmine contus erat. 

Lux aderat : tonsis progressi stare videmur : 
Sed cursum prorae terra relicta probat. 350 

Occurrit chalybum memorabilis Ilva metallis, 
Qua nihil uberius Norica gleba tulit ; 

887 N$9 . . . t%Ua $it R. ho says, have this reading. Bunnana 
S89 inetofibut obttU B. and Zumpt, howeyer, have iuio, 

881 Nic K. 889 Ifam ior Tatn Bunn. protiit it 

886 Pira JUUt or intra vida or Unum, wanting in R. 
intra quii$ vario diMrmin$, portum &c. 840 quoties V. quotient R. 

Burm. 341 Bine for Bie Elapp. 

888 tuto V. toto Wemadorf, loUow- *^ navitas'-ire R. 

ing the editora before Bunuann, who, 848/#«^tiiaii/^M VRB. /#t/tiiaif/r«(cf. 
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Due to their fame. This isle defended lately 
Its forests, whether by its native strength 
Or by its master's tutelary god, 
When, with but scanty waters girt, it braved 
Assault of conquering arms, as though it stood 
Far from the land severed by spreading seas. 
Many expelled the shattered town it housed ; 
Here safe and fearless might the weary rest. 
Seas oft did cavalry, 'gainst nature's laws 
By water formidable, with terrene war 
Lay waste. It is a marvel to believe, 
That the same harbour, in two different ways, 
So near a refuge for the Romans was. 
And yet so far beyond the Getae's reach. 

At the Umbro we put in— no puny stream. 
Its entrance safe receives our frighted ships. 
So easy access doth its channel spread 
With waters smooth, as of t as a fierce gale 
Bursts on the sea. Here on the peaceful shore 
Fain had I run, but onward still the crew 
Desired to journey, and I with them speed. 
So as I hasten, breeze and daylight failed 
And neither back nor forward may we wend. 
A sleeping-place we choose upon the strand, 
A myrtle-grove supplies our evening fire. 
We frame our liitle tents on propping oars — 
The boat-hook crossed provides a hasty roof. 

Day dawned. We row, but seem, to stand at rest, 
Tet the receding lahd attests we moVe. 
Elba we meet, for mifaes of iron famed. 
Than Which not Nprib sod bore richer yield, 

T 

842) Sohrader. vWi^Ki^VRB. relinfuU ZiB miriea atjlvn U. 

Wenitd. Perliapi we ihould r^ad 847 ittbrtetii H«iiifl. .¥mibrUi B. 

relinquunt. The perfect of the UBt,, 848 etUmhtnBTth. eoettu^, < 

howeTer, is tupported by the piiasQfte 849 tensU progr$MU^ 9tJ9%d§mut B.. 

Verg. A. 3, 668 sq., quoted in the E. N., 850 pronf B. ■ '-^ 

where in a dmUar deeoription ft perfect ^i ^^^i^ y. ealihnH m. 'iikk B. 

!• foHowed by a present. 953 Qtm mihi uh. #•. Urta R. ^nlAM 

845 Xi^foTM YBB. Xi/ATM Baehr. VB. m/Damm. vh :*q 
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Non Biturix largo potior strictura camino, 

Nee quae Sardoiiico cespite massa fluit. 
Plus confert populis ferri fecunda creatrix 355 

Quam Tartessiaci glarea fulva Tagi. 
Materies vitiis aurum letale parandis : 

Auri caeouB amor ducit in omne nefas : 
Aurea legitimas expugnant munera taedaa, 

Yirgineosque sinus aureus imber emit : 360 

Auro yicta fides munitas decipit urbes : 

Auri flagitiis ambitus ipse f urit. 
At contra ferro squallentia rura coluntur, 

Ferro vivendi prima reperta via est. 
Saecula semideum, fen*ati nescia Martis, 365 

Ferro crudeles sustinuere feraa 
Humanis manibus non sufficit usus inermis, 

Si non sint aliae ferrea tela manus. 
His mecum pigri solabar taedia venti : 

Dum resonat variis vile celeuma modis. 370 

Lassatum cohibet vicina Faleria cursum, 

Quamquam vix medium Phoebus haberet iter. 

£t tum forte hilares per compita rustica pagi 
Mulcebant sacris pectora fessa iocis : 

lUo quippe die tandem renovatus Osiris 376 

Excit^t in fruges germina laeta novas. 



8M Sardonio B. Sardoo Btirm. 
859 ybMNinla Y. t^eunda R. ma- 

ir%» Barthy with what meaning it it 
hard to tee. 

S56 Tartuiati V. tartatiaci R. 
TarUuiaH B. TarUtiaei Baehr. 

857 Uthalt y. la$iaU B. UtaU 
Tulgo. fataU Burm. f9raU Baehr. 

858 n^hoi R. 

859 $xpunat R. 

860 aur€ imbei' R. hymber B. iuU 
Sohrader. 

861 decipit V. Perhaps we should 
read dtripit or diripit, cf. Ltv. 37, 32. 
Gaes.B.C. 1, 21, 2 veritut ne , . , oppi- 
dum diripir0iur. 



868 Aur0i R. Perhaps we should 
read Auro * 'tis owing to sold that 
intrigue, thirst for office, itself plunges 
madW into crime.' 

868 tguaUntia R. 

864 t^ Mi V. 

865 intrtia martit with Micia in 
marffin V. n$»eia RB. 

SM $ubtinti4re R. 

869 tanahar B. 

870 rtonant R. eeUutma Aim. 

871 Liutatum VRB. Laxatum Cast. 
Lat$ant9m Baehr. 

878 obiret Heins. agebat Burm. 
878 ilaret RB. fagi VRB. pagi 
Cast, vagi Simler in yiolation of 
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Nor Aquitaine with smelting furnaces, 

Nor molten masses from Sardinian ore 

The fecund womb of iron blesses more 

The world than Spanish Tagus* golden sands. 

Gk)ld is the deadly origin of vice ; 

Blind love of gold leads men to every crime ; 

Gold gifts the wedded woman's virtue storm ; 

A shower of gold the maid's embraces buys ; 

Fenced cities faith subdued by gold deceives; 

By gold intrigue runs riot in excess. 

But 'tis by iron thriftless fields are tilled, 

By iron first a means of life was found ; 

Tlie demigods, who knew not mail-clad war, 

By iron stayed the attacks of savage beasts. 

Their unarmed use suffices not men's hands. 

If iron weapons lend not other hands. 

Thus I beguiled the dull wind's tediousness, 

While sounds the boatswain's changeful hackneyed song. 

The near Faleria stops our weary way, 
Though hardly half his course had Phoebus won ; 
And then by chance a merry village-train 
Beside the country cross-roads cheered their hearts 
With sacred festival ; for 'twas the day 
When, back to life restored, Osiris wakes 
The sprouting buds to fashion plants anew. 



metre, /o^i Kapp. Perhaps we should 
read iapi. The adjectiTe ta^ut, a, urn 
'presaging,* 'prophetic' occurs with 
•vi8 in Stat. Achil. 1, 619, with elau' 
forti Id. Th. 8, 204, and is perhaps 
here used as a substantive 'diviner,' 
' soothsayer,' just as the feminine tapa 
often is. Foci is far the most prohable 
of the emendations hitherto proposed, 
but the fact of its being nlural is against 
it, for the context would rather require 
the singular paput, though of course 
seTeral pagi may have assembled at 
Faleria. 'rhe unfamiliar $afi would 
easUy be changed to the familiar 
/«^ especially sinoe $ and / are 



frequently confused, as we have seen 
on lines 206, 238, 366. It is not to 
easy to understand how jMf t, if the 
original reading, should have becomo 
foffi, a word which has neither sense 
nor similarity of initial letter to suffcest 
it. Kapp tmnks lines 878, 4 riiomd be 
placed ailer 876, 6 and proposes 2ftm 
for St in 378. 

874 MuUebat R. 

S76 n9oeaiu9 VB. renofMim B. 
09%r%9 y. otyrit B. 

876 Exe, iam Jr. B. Perhaps we 
should read the perfect •suixi for 99eiUU 
If the present is retained, the feetiTal is 
aUuded to as annually reooxring. If 
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Egressi villain petimus lucoque vagamur ; 

Stagna placent saepto deliciosa vado. 
Ludere lascivoa intra vivaria pisces 

Gurgitis inclusi laxior unda sinit. 
Sed male pensavit requiem stationis amoenae 

Hospite conductor durior Antiphate. 
Namque loci querulus curam ludaeus agebat, 

Humanis animal dissociale cibis. 
Yexatos frutioea, pulaatas imputat algas, 

Damnaque libatae grandia clamat aquae. 
Reddimus obscaenae convicia debita genti, 

Quae genitale caput propudiosa metit : 
Badilc stultitiae : cui frigida sabbata cordi, 

Sed cor frigidius relligione sua. 
Septima quaeque dies turpi damnata veteino, 

Tamquam lassati mollis imago dei. 
Caetera mendacis deliramenta catastae 

Nee pueros omnes credere posse reor. 
Atque utinam numquam ludaea subacta fuisset 

Pompeii bellis imperiisque Titi ! 
Latius exoisae pestis contagia serpunt, 

Yictoresque sues natio victa premit 



380 



386 



390 



395 



the perfect be adopted, the tpecial occa- 
•ion only it referred to. 

877 psMmut hU^is 9a/amu$ B. 
fitimu$qu$' bUhoqu$ B. ludcout i.e. 
ludendo, ludentei Barth and Damm. 
iudoqug MMmitf i.e. ludo noe damns 
Wemtd., on which tee £. N. laUg^M 
Heine. 

878 Mfio VB. dtlUioM BB. dnidioM 
Obtery. Hiac quoted by Wemid. 

879 %nt$r VBB. intra Schrader. 
88O/a0tl Damm. 

881 p$Hiwity. ptavit B. Baehreni 
conjecture! turbavU. Perhape we 
■hould' read puUavit either in Benae, 
'dis(|ttiet/ *di«turb': of. CUud. in 
l^utr. 8 prooem. 61, Improbe, quidpuUat 
muli4hr^U8 astra qtUr$l%t, Quod tihi tub 



Cjipri liUor$ parta quiti f — or in sense, 
*'diive awuy': of. Gland, yi. Oons. 
Hon. 465 nostra pericuta tsndit Pott* 
habitit pultaro suit. 

888 oonvietor Ueins. durior Y. 
durior (d from a) aniiphats B. dirior 
•more terrible,* 'grimmer,' Draken- 
borch. ct^ior Muell. Baehrens givef 
durior in his text, but conjectures 
torvior. Perhaps we should read wrior. 
This would account for the original a 
that has been changed tu <^ in B. See 
E.N. 

888 loqtti B. 

886 ptUzatat B. ealcatat computat 
Heins. 

886 Damtaqu$ R. 

887 R$dimus obtcene B. ote crossed 
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Landing, we seek the town and roam the wood ; 

The ponds delight us, sweet, with shoals begirt 

The waters, spread within the enclosed flood, 

Allow the sportive fish amid the pools 

To dart and play. But he who leased the spot, 

A harsher landlord than Antiphates, 

Made this reposeful loveliness pay dear. 

For a sour Jew was guardian of the spot, 

An animal that spurns at human food. 

He charges for the shrubs disturbed, the wrack 

Struck with our sticks, and clamours that his loss 

Is grievous in the water that we drink. 

We fling fit answer to the filthy race 

That circumcision shamelessly upholds — 

Dire folly's root ; cold sabbaths charm their heart ; 

And yet their heart is colder than their creed. 

Each seventh day to shameful sloth 's condemned, 

Effeminate picture of a wearied god ! 

Their other fancies from the mart of lies 

Methinks not even all boys could believe. 

Would that Judea ne'er had been subdued 

By Pompey's wars and under Titus* sway ! 

The plague's contagion all the wider spreads ; 

The conquered presses on the conquering race. 



out, and then oh8ca4na$ Y. ohteenae B. 

888 propudiota corrected from pra$' 
pudiota y. 

889 ttulditie U. tabata R. 

890 rtligiont R. «ii« $9t B. 

891 Optima B. 

893 dei V with a Binall <f, not a 
capita], as in Muell. 

894 Baehrens pronoances omm* cor- 
rupt, and conjectures parvoi or ten$rot, 
which words, however, depart very 
widely from the text. B gives ptur omm 
(m on erasure). Perhapa we should read 
ei aniM, * not even boys nnd old women.' 
Nee in this line is equivalent to ii# . . . 
quitUm, and would apply to the whole 
compound phrase putrot it anus, A 
copyist who did not understand the 



connexion, on finding #/, where, as he 
would suppose, nee should correftbond to 
the preceding nee^ would naturally omit 
the et ; and as the asyndeton then would 
cause a diffioulUr, and, moreover, mnui 
without et would no Ibnger scan, the 
reading o»me$ would be an easy emen* 
dation, though giving a weak and 
jejune sense. For credulity attributed 
to old women cf. Cic. Tuse. 1, 21, 48 
quMe est anue tam deliro, qtme iita tiwiiat f 
896 iudea eaptaf, B. 

896 Fompei B. iinperiiequi Y. 
imperioqu4 B. The latter BMhtena 
prefers, thinking the plural came from 
assimilation to bellie, 

897 pentit for peetie Damm. 

898 Veetoreeque U, 
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Adversus suigit Boreas : sed nos quoque 1*611118 

Surgere certamus, dum tegit astra dies. 
Proxima securum reserat Populonia litus, 

Qua naturalem ducit in arva sinum. 
Nou illic positas extoUit in aethera moles 

Lumine noctumo conspicienda Pharos : 
Sed specvdam validae rupis sortita vetustas, 

Qua fluctus domitos arduus urget apex, 
Castellum geminos hominum fundavit in usus, 

Praesidium terris indiciumque fretis. 
Agnosci nequeunt aevi monumenta prioris : 

Grandia consumpsit moenia tempus edax. 
Sola manent interceptis vestigia muris : 

Buderibus latis tecta sepulta iacent. 
Kon indignemur mortalia corpora solvi. 

Cernimus exemplis oppida posse mori. 

Laetior hie nostras crebrescit fama per aures : 

Consilium Bomam paene redire fuit. 
Hie praefecturam sacrae cognoscimus urbis 

Delatam meritis, dvdeis amice, tuis. 
Optarem verum complecti carmine nomen, 

Sed quosdam refugit regula dura pedes. 
Cognomen versu dederis, carissime Bufi : 

Illo te dudum pagina nostra canit. 



400 



40& 



410 



41& 



420 



Sd9 bin-tas Y. 

400 oimYRB. dumUBinB. ^i>B. 

401 pop. dieiui E. HUut B. 

402 ducit B. 

408 ad for tit Damm. 
404 phmrot V. 

406 ip4culum YBB, but Y baa $p$eu' 
hm */* in margin. 

407 fraudavit B. 
40$ inditiutnqM R. 

409 m9nim$nta B. 

410 amtuntit B. 

%l% R%^d^%hu^qu$lat\tJ!i, ^to Bartb. 
Mudiriku9qu$ a(lt« Kapp. 



418 N9v$ indignemur Heint. Damm 
makea tbe sentence interrogative No$ 
indignemur , . . tolvi f 

416 On page 89* of Y, after line 414, 
we find tbe first tbree words of 415 
Laetior hie nottrae, with a note in penctt 
*Yid. 87/ and in ink Superiue est 
pagina, rafening back, of course, to 
page 87, whore lines 415 to 420 are 
given immediately after 242. Lines 
421 to 466 are on page 87**. On page 
90 of V, line 455 and the first word of 
456, JHriait, are repeated; and tbvn 
line 467, so., run on. 
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Against us Boreas rises ; but we with oars 
Rise emulous too, while daylight hides the stars. 
Next Populonia opens her safe coast, 
Where, inland drawn, it forms a natural bay. 
No piers are built there rising to the sky 
With lighthouse nightly by its lantern seen 
Afar ; but having got a mighty cliff 
To stand as watch-tower where its summit steep 
O'erhangs the conquered waves, the men of old 
A castle built, to serve a twofold end, 
To guard the land and signals give to sea. 
No more the monuments of ancient days 
Are to be recognized ; the ravages 
Of time have wasted the great walls away. 
Buined the walls, their lines alone remain. 
The houses under wide-spread rubble lie 
Entombed. Let 's not lament men's frames dissolve 
When we by proofs perceive that towns can die. 

Here joyous tidings, spreading, reach our ears. 
We well-nigh counselled to return to Bome. 
Here learn we that on thy deserts, dear friend. 
The Sacred City's Prefecture is bestowed. 
Would I might twine thy true name with my verse. 
But metre's rigid rule shuns certain feet. 
But thou canst give a surname to my lines, 
dearest Bufius, by which name but now 
My verse above has celebrated thee. 



416 pitu VRB. 

417 prefieturam Y. coffnovimm, but 
with 9ci oTer W V. 

419 For Mmm Caatalio reads r#/#f*Hm, 
tUnking that in this way Rutiliiis ex- 
pr ew ee the name VoltuUinuif because 
in line 169 he says of Ruflus Qni Voimi 
aniUuo derUfat »temmtit$ nonun, 

490 quodam R. 

491 9ir$u pentriM eariitimt VB. 
C. 90Hsn$ ear. (omitting tMUrU) R. 
iiderU Muell., which Schenkl approYes. 
€MpUur Baebrens, who thinks Muel- 
ler't didsrU inadmissible on account 



of being subjunctiTe. He supposes 
ettpitur was lost before evrrtMiuM, and 
that 9titm^ was then introduoed. 
vtrtui 9§rv9i Damm. 9§nimt Wemsd* 
Vmtri emri8$im€ Jl^/I Pith. Iblbwed 
by Burmann. ivtmiu (i.e. saepe oom- 
memonins) VemrU, emitime JSimI Cast* 
MfTtf Vtneri Barth and Schrader. 
Cognomen vtrntf a tmeris em-itHmt i^if^ 
Heinsius, who slso makes another eon- 
iecture, enibradhg the next line, see 
below. Some try to remoye the diA- 
oulties of the passage by emending the 
foUowing line 422, e.g. nulla MfMlMmm 
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Festa dies pridemque meos dignata penates 

Foste coronato vota secunda oolat : 
Exornent virides communia gaudia rami : 425 

Provecta est animae portio magna meae. 
Sic mihi, sic potius placeat geminata potestas : 

Per quem malueram, loirsus honore frtior. 

Currere curamus velis aquilone reverse, 

Cum primum roseo fulsit Eous equo. 430 

Incipit obscures ostendere Corsica moutes, 

Nubiferumque caput concolor umbra levat. 
Sic dubitanda solet gracili vanescere cornu 

Defessisque oculis Luna reperta latet. 

I 

Haec ponti brevitas auxit mendacia famae : 435 

Armentale ferunt quippe natasse pecus, 
Tempore Cyrnaeas quo primum venit in oras 

Forte secuta vagum femina Corsa bovem. 

Proce98u pelagi iam se Capraria toUit. 

Squalet lucifugis insula plena viris. . 440 

Ipsi se monachos Graio cognomine dicunt, 

Quod soli nuUo vivere teste volunt. 
Munera fortunae metuunt, dum damna verentur. 

Quisquam sponte miser, ne miser esse queat ? 



<or non uUo elauium) patina noiira eapit 
Bunn. Cogn&mift wnu Vituri ear, Sujl 
Jttoto (Le. nidi «t rusiico so. «#rfi<) or 
invito (in a sensiB similar to 'invita 
Minerva') dudum Ueinsius and Grae- 
Tiut. i^hin e$t Keil. Yessereau i-eads 
i»$rtu viniiL 

Perhaps we should read Quod notnen 
ptroui paiioHtf 'my pages have long 
sinoe celebrated thee by that name that 
admits of being us«id in verse, dear 
Eufius,' i.e. by the name Rufius, by 
whioh he addresses him fn 168. Rufius 
is surely his nomeM, not his eognouun. 
The reading of R Coghomtn V9nent 
eariuimoBtfi (omitting dcdsrh), which, 
besides other faults, is a foot short, may 



perhaps huve come from an original 
uotnen conveniefn, titter which portu was 
omitted owing to the similarity of the 
letter*. The v^rttl pvnerit of Y may 
fUso be a corfuptidn 6f the same reading. 

428 Fcttfodiet R. 

484 Poittor, U. 

426 Jixoiiuutt wiih e over a Y. 
Bxomot vitidot eonm. R. 

426 FrovooMett Y. 

428 mnlUiiram and/f*wa>'B. 

428 eortamui or eonanilur Heins. 
aquiloHis reverso /// witti pd^aps an i 
under the erasure U. '*' ^ ^''^ 

431 otcurot R. '< ' * 

432 For umbra Buelirens suggests 
aura or unda. 
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Now let a iestal day, like that which graced 

Long since my house with wreathM doorposts, pay 

Its tribute to fulfilment of my hopes ; 

Let green boughs decorate our common joy. 

One who a great part is of mine own life, 

Has honour found. So rather to me, so 

Be welcome an official power renewed. 

Once more official honour I enjoy 

Through one whose honour 's dearer than mine own. 

The north-wind veering, carefully with sails 
We run before thd breeze when first the star 
Of morning flames forth with its rosy steeds. 
Her misted mountain-summits Corsica 
Unfolds, and the like-tinted shadow seems 
To lift still higher its cloud-encumbered crest. 
So, fitful^ fades with slender horn the moon 
And still lies hid though found by straining eyes. 
Here the short strip of sea has given growth 
To popular fiction ; for 'tis said a herd 
Of cattle swam it, when a woman first, 
Corsa by name, seeking a straying bull) 
By chance arrived on the Cyrnaean shores. 

Now as we move Capraria lifts itself 
Out of the sea ; squalid the isle and filled 
With men who shun the light ; they dub themselves 
" Monks," with a Grecian name ; because they wish 
To dwell alone, observed by none. They dread 
The gifts of Fortune, while her ills they fear. 
Who to shirk pain would choose a life of pain? 



488 Hie with S crossed out and S in 
marffin V. eornit R. 

484 rtptnti mentioned by Castalio. 
Boehrens thinks something lias been 
lost before 435. 

488 2V>«R. /awm (ablative) Castalio. 

486 gnippe nntaute VRB. quetn 
perara9i$ Miiell. which Schenkl ap- 
proves. Baehrens conjectures qtiem 
penHratH. Perhaps we should read 
qu$m (so. pontum) p«ragratu, 

4Z1 Baehrens suspects Tempore and 



suggests Ca$u for it. e^vnaeas Y. 
eiijtecs — home R. 

488 foeinifia R. 

480 erapnrin R. 

440 Squallet VR. 

441 monaco* YB. graio Y. graeeo 
Damm. 

' 444 Q^dnquam at Aim. Qui$ Jit or 
QuietMm ett Burm. Quitqumn mt 
Heins. Crusius renioves note of inter- 
rogation, and reads Quieque ett epemU 
mieeTf nempo quisque ex his monaohiB. 
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Quaenam perversi rabies tarn stulta cerebri, 445 

Dum mala formides, nee bona posse pati ? 
Sive suas repetunt factorum ergastula poenas, 

Tiistia seu nigro viscera felle tument. 
Sic nimiae bilis morbum assignavit Homerus 

Bellerophonteis sollicitudinibus : 450 

Nam iuveni offense saevi post tela doloris 

Dicitur humanum displicuisse genus. 

In Yolaterranum, vero Yada nomine, tractum 

Ingressiis dubii tramitis alta lego. 
Despectal^ prorae custos clavumque sequentem 455 

Dirigit et puppim voce monente r^t. 
Incertas gemina discriminat arbore fauces 

Defixasque offert limes uterque sudes : 
Illis proceras mos est adnectere lauros 

Conspicuas ramis et fruticante coma, 460 

Ut praebente algam densi symplegade limi 

Servet inoffensas semita clara notas. 

Illic me rapidus consistere Cor us adegit, 

Qualis silvarum *fraiiere lustra solet. 
Yix tuti domibus saevos toleravimus imbres. 465 

Albini patuit proxima villa mei. 
Namque mens, quem Roma meo subiunxit honori, 

Per quem iura meae continuata togae. 
Non exspectatos ponsavit laudibus annos ; 

Yitae flore puer, sed gravitate senex. 470 

445 p§rv$r$ it (the second §r on an 450 BfUorophonicis R. BeUirophoH" 
exature) — car$bru R. toHs B. 

446 n$ bona R. Ut tnala for nee 451 oftnte tewi R. 

bona Burm. 453 VoUUeranum V. rolaUrr, R. 

447 f alarum with faetorH */* in 455 DUpeetat Barth. danumgue 
margin V. ex/ato B. I have adopted frequenUm R. 

factorum in the text, on which see 456 Dirigit VRB. Derigit Baehr. 

B. N., where the iXMuble conjecture movente R. See C. N. on 416. 
rMuHt for repetunt is aUo diacuaaed. 
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What madness of a brain diseased so fond 
As, fearing evil, to refuse all good. 
Whether as convicts for their evil deeds 
They claim the punishments that are their due, 
Or with black bile their gloomy hearts are swollen ; 
Thus to the malady of too much bile 
Did Homer trace Bellerophon's despairs ; 
Mankind were hateful to the outraged youth 
After his cruel sorrow's wound. 

The realm 
Of Volaterra entering, rightly named 
" The Shallows," through the treacherous channel's deeps 
My way I thread. The watchman at the bow 
Looks down, directs the helm, and guides the stern 
With warning cries. The boundary on each side 
The doubtful entrance marks by bushes twain. 
And shows along it fixed a line of stakes. 
To these the custom is tall laurel-plants 
To fasten, easily visible afar 
By reason of their boughs and foliage thick, 
So that though sliifting shallows of dense mud 
Obtrude their sea-wrack, yet a passage clear 
May keep uninjured marks to show the way. 

There by a raging west- wind, such as breaks 
The forest-thickets, I was forced to pause. 
Scarce in a house could we the fierce rain bear. 
His neighbouring mansion at our service put 
My friend Albinus. Him I call my friend 
As Rome made him in office my successor. 
Through whom my civil rule was still sustained. 
He by deserts what years would bring supplied, 
In age a boy, in weight and worth a man. 

4ff7 Incertui YRB. Ineirtat Gait. dorf suggests St for Ut and SirvMi for 

Ituertut Barth. Servit in next line. See E. N. 

468 DiJUiotque o. iimit R. Umei 468 rapidui VRB. rdMut Miiell., 
VB (which Sohrader ke^ps and changes which Sohenki approves, ehartu VR. 
uUrqut to utrimque). Hmu$ Baehr. 464 silwirum V. ifharum/ragntreVi, 

469 anmeUrc R. 466 tolUritvimui umbrM R. 
461 preb, algam i, $impL R. pimm Vt 467 dum roma R. JRomm V. 

Mlgmm B. 9j/mpUfmat€ Zumptt Wems- 469 txp. R. 
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Mutua germanos iunxit reverentia mores, 

Et favor alternis crevit amicitiis. 
Praetulit ille meas, cum vincere posset, habenas : 

At decessoris maior amo^e fuit. 

Subiectas villae vacat aspectare salinas : 475 

Namque hoc censetur nomine salsa palus, 
Qua mare terrenis declive canalibus intrat, 

Multifidosque lacus parvula fossa rigat. 
Ast ubi flagrantes admovit Sirius ignes, 

Cum pallent herbae, cum sitit omnis ager : 480 

Tum cataractarum daustris excluditur aequor, 

Ut fixos latices torrida duret humus. 
Concipiunt acrem nativa coagula Phoebum, 

Et gravis aestivo crusta calore coit ; 
Haud alitor quam cum glacie riget horridus Hister 485 

Grandiaque adstricto flumine plaustra vehit. 
Himetur solitus naturae expendere causas, 

Inque pari dispar fomite quaerat opus : 
Yincta fluenta gelu concepto sole liquescunt, 

Et rursus liquidae sole gelantur aquae. 490 

0, quam saepe malis generatur origo bouorum ! 

Tempestas dulcem fecit amara moram : 
Yictorinus enim, nostrae pars maxima mentis, 

Cougressu explevit mutua vota suo. 
Errantem Tuscis considere compulit agris 495 

Et colore externos capta Tolosa lares. 

471 vinsil R. tnorts VRB. amortt 479 Syrius V. 

Baehr. 480 Qaum — eum'R. squal^niHeixu. 

472 After /avor a word is erased, and 481 Cum VRB. Tum Simler. catha- 
over it is written alteruii R. radar um V. 

474 Ad (with ute over d) dteettoritY. 482 Aom^ia VRB, but Vhaa/orrJia /• 

An dtc, R. Fraedscets, B. At deceit. in margin. 

Zuinpt. 483 phoebum V. 

478 Suhjietut milU vocat R. 485 Had (witli u written above) — 

476 Namqu$ with fii erased, and fi qumn gl. r. homdus hUt^r R. hitttr Y . 

written over it Y. Itter B. • 
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Mutual respect our kindred natures joined, 

And favour grew through love of each for each. 

He, though he might have swayed, preferred my reins. 

But he was greater through the love he bore 

His predecessor. 

Leisurely we view 
The salt-pans near his house ; for 'tis for them 
The salt marsh is esteemed, where, nmniiig down 
Through channels in the land, the sea invades 
And a small trench laves many-parted ponds. 
But when the dog-star plies his burning fires. 
When grass grows sear, and all the land is parched, 
Then is the sea by sluices shut away 
So that the parched ground may solidify 
The waters still. The natural incrustations 
Catch the hot sun, and by the summer-heat 
The heavy crust of salt coagulates ; 
Even as the Danube rude stifiens with ice 
And bears big waggons on its frost-bound stream. 
Let him who loves to weigh the cause of things 
Seek and enquire the reason of efiect 
So different in element the same ; 
The frost-bound streams melt when they feel the sun ; 
The liquid waters in the sun grow hard. 

How oft does evil prove the source of good I 
The unwelcome storm enforced a sweet delay ; 
For Victorinus, great part of my soul, 
In meeting me our mutual hopes fulfilled. 
Tolosa's fall compelled him to abide 
An exile in Etruscan fields and dwell 
In foreign home. Nor was it only in dole 



486 ahstrieto R. 

487 toUtat natura VRB. 9oUtui 
nMWHc Castalio. 9olitu» natwrmm 
Baehr. 

488 quer$t R. 

480 muta^ but margin out off on which 
was another letter, perhapa / or F, of 
which a slight trace remains V. Jtmeta 
B. luetaB,. VimiaOuL eontptctoYUB, 
toneepto (ef . 488) Baehr. qfdticuni R. 



490 liquiie {• on erasure) R. 

408 pari VRB. Utu or 9p*$, Baehr. 
m$nt%$ VRB. g^niU Burmann, followed 
by Baehrens. 

408 Thutdt'Sf. thui€iiB., 

406 BxeoUr$ VRB; over 9 of &- 
9oUre V has the usual mark of referenoe 
to a correction, but no correction is 
giren. Perhaps it was on the part of 
the margin here out off. JR tfslfri Cast. 
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Neo tantum duris nituit sapientia i^bus : 

Pectore non alio prosperiora tulit. 
Conscius Oceanus virtutum, conscia Thyle, 

Et quaecumque ferox arva Britannus arat : 
Qua praefectorum vicibus frenata potestas 

Peipetuum magni faenus amoris habet. 
Extremuin pars ilia quidem discessit in orbem, 

Sed tamquam media rector in urbe f uit. 
Plus palmae est illos inter voluisse placere, 

Inter quos minor est displicuisse pudor. 
lUustris nuper sacrae comes additus aulae 

Contempsit summos ruris amore gradus. 
Huno ego complexus ventorum adversa fefelli, 

Dum videor patriae iam mihi parte frui. 



500 



505 



510 



Lutea protulerat sudos aurora iugales : 

Antemnas tendi Uteris aura iubet. 
Inconcussa vehit tranquillus aplustria flatus, 

Mollia secure vela rudente tremunt. 
Adsurgit ponti medio circumflua Gorgon 

Inter Pisanum Cyrnaicumque latus. 
Aversor scopulos, damni monumeuta recentis : 

Perditus hie vivo funere civis erat. 
Noster enim nuper iuvenis maioribus amplis, 

Nee censu inferior coniugiove minor, 
Impulsus furiis, homines terrasque reliquit, 

Et turpem latebram credulus exul adit. 



515 



520 



497 Heinaius conjectures tit before 
durii, 

498 Ftciora'b. Heinaiiu conjectured 
Feetora non aliui, but Y R hare the true 
reading Feetore. 

499 CotuuUt B. TyU V. ThuU B. 

500 qwucunqus YR. quicungut B. 
quacuHgu4 Heina. Briiattut B. 

501 pro/ectorum R. 

509 Firpftui magn%un Burm. foenu$ 
YRB. /<Mi^ Heina. 



603 ton ilia Heina. diseettil YRB. 
diicedit Baelir. urbttn R. 

504 tofiquam Y. m^dio—itrbg YRB. 
In R of orbs ia on an eraaure, but not 
from u. media—urU MueU., which 
Bchenkl approyea. 

505 paltna0 ut Y. pabnattt Muell. 

506 Baehrvna conjectureaj^avor. 

507 aditm R. 

508 CompUtsii R. 

509 fffillit R. 
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His wisdom shone. A happier lot he bore 

With spirit unchanged. The ocean to his worth 

Can witness bear, Thule can witness bear, 

And every field the savage Briton ploughst 

Where his curbed power as Prefect's deputy 

Has lasting tribute of affection great. 

That spot retired to earth's extremest bound 

Yet, as it were in City's midst, he ruled. 

It is more glorious to have striven to please 

Those whom to have failed to please is less of shame. 

Though lately to the sacred court attached 

An Honoured Count, yet owing to his love 

Of country-life he spumed the highest posts. 

Embracing him I mocked the adverse winds. 

While to myself I seemed to enjoy a part 

Of mine own land. 

As saffron dawn sped forth 
Her team serene and fair, the land-sprung breeze 
Bids that the sails be set. A gentle breeze 
Bears the stem-ornaments unshaken on, 
Sails idly flap, the rigging feels no strain. 
The wave-girt Gorgon rises in mid-sea 
'Twixt Pisa and Cyrnos, one on either side. 
I shun the cliffs, memorials as they are 
Of late disaster ; one of mine own race 
Here perished by a living death. For lately 
A high-born youth of our own nation, one 
Not lacking wealth or marriage-relatives. 
Driven by madness, man and earth forsook 
And, as a superstitious exile, sought 
A shameful lurking-place. The ill-starred wretch 



ffll ZuthM y. udot R. 

fflS AnUmnat Y. Antinnat RB. 
Uiorit v. liltori9 B. unitt B. lietori$ 
aura III R. 

fflS apuUtria R. 

616 A$t, RB. eireut^ua B. 

616 CprnaieumquiVB. eircaieumqus 
R. 0^iaeufnqii4 Gaat. Mui for htm 
Simler, in yiolation of metre. 

617 Ad94ritu YRB. Advirtar Tir 



dootos in Obsenr. Mi«ceU. iii. 868, lee 
Mueller and Baehrens. Ad€$rtua $eO' 
pului Pith, mammmts B. 

618 Ferdiiut YRB. CondUm Baeh- 
rens, who objects to perdiiui $rat for 
perUraU 

690 eonjfiffion^ R. 

6S1 terrtuque Y. dipotqus B. 

688 ugit YRB. In R « ia from e bv 
firet band, adit Barm, amat Wemsd. 
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Infelix putat illuvie caelestia pasci, 

Seque premit laesis saevior ipse dels. 
Kum, rogo, deterior Circeis secta venenis ? 525 

Tunc mutabantur corpora, nunc animi 

Inde Triturritam petimua : sic villa vocatur, 

Quae latere expulsis insula paene f retis. 
Namque manu iunctis procedit in aequora saxis, 

Quique domum posuit, condidit ante solum. 530 

Contiguum stupui portum, quern fama f requentat 

Pisarum emporio divitiisque maris. 
Mira loci facies. Pelago pulsantur aperto 

Inque omnes ventos litora nuda patent : 
Non uUus t^tur per bracchia tuta vecessus, 535 

Aeolias possit qui prohibere minas : 
Sed procera suo praetexitur alga profundo, 

Molliter offensae non nocitura rati ; 
Et tamen insanas cedendo interligat undas, 

Nee sinit ex alto grande volumen agi. 540 

Tempera navigii clarus reparaverat Eurus : 

Sed mihi Protadium visere cura f uit ; 
Quem qui forte velit certis cognoscere signis, 

Yirtutis specimen corde videre putet : 
Nee magis efficiet similem pictura colore, 545 

Quam quae de mentis mixta figura venit. 



528 In/oelix B. cotle$t%a Y. 
6S4 DeiiY, 

586 Num YB. Nuc B. Non Barth. 
eirmt Y. Venmi* Y. 

588 Tim B. 

587 triiUritam B. 

588 Qui laUt $sp%U9i i. p$ne feru B. 
UUi YB. UU Mueller, which Bchenkl 
approfet. inut Heini. paiet Burm. 
QiM iaat fxeluHs Cruaius. Perbaps we 
should read latere for laUt of the Mas., 
see B. N. po^M Y. p^nt B. 

589 manu iimilis proo$d%x in equor 
(-r#)B. 



630 credit ante B. 

631 turha tor fama Schrader. 

638 Baehrens says * malim dtiieiitquc, 
sell, mox descriptis. 

6dZ fmUaiuryRB, puUantur Barth, 

584 Baehrens conjectures Aiqu§. 
lamquc — liciorm B. ItUora B. 

636 Non nuttus YB. In Y there is u 
dot tinder the n of mu^im, but no cor- 
reclion is given. iYofffiii//tM B. Non 
ullui Pany. braehia Y. bracchia B. 

636 jiiolias, with « after i changed 
toiY. Solias pottct B, 

637 protcxit alga B. 
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Deemed that the spark divine by squalor thrives, 

And on his own life laid more cruel stripes 

Than might the offended deities themselves. 

Less potent is this sect than Circe's drugs ? 

Then bodies were transformed, but now men's minds. 

Hence seek we Triturrita ; so is named 
A villa, all but island, dashing back 
The waters from its side ; for, with stones knit 
By hand of man, it juts into the sea. 
And he who reared the mansion had at first 
To buitd its site. With wondering eyes I viewed 
The neighbouring harbour, which its fame has made 
Place of resort, as being Pisa's port. 
And owing to the riches of the sea. 
Wondrolis the aspect of the placa The shores 
By the open sea are lashed, and naked lie 
To all the winds. No inner harbour there 
Fenced by protecting piers that might repel 
The threats of iSolus ; but seaweed tall 
Fringes the sea that it has made its own, 
Sure to prove harmless to the boat it strikes 
Gently, and yet, while yielding, tangles in 
The raging surf, and suffers no huge wave 
To roll in from the deep. 

The clear east-wind 
Had brought again the sailing-time, but I 
A visit to Protadius yearned to pay. 
Whoe'er would know him by sure signs, let him 
Think in his heart he sees a paragon 
Of virtue ; nor will art by tints produce 
A likeness more consummate than the shape 
That from commingled excellences springs. 

eintUndoY, cnUfuhB, er$dendo 64S proUmdium R. 

R. tii<#rrl^a< VRB. inUrligmt Cast. 544 apteUm YRB. 9p9$itMn Catt 

itiUreipit Barm, ttranqulat Crut. W' vid$nie YRB. 9if9nU p$imi Baehr. 

ttmlcat Baahr. unda R. Perhapa we peimt YB. puUt R. vid«r$ puM 

Bho\i\d ttiA inUriaeeL Sea E. N. tit- Heint. cortU Hd0Ht$ ftoUtBnsm, e^d$ 

Mtuu c$iindo iter implieai undae Heine. vidsr$ peiMi Kapp. 

640 aita R. Mff colorem YRB. €9kr4 Znmpt 

Ml mf9ipiU'R. nparmraiSoutRmiu, 646 mUtaB. mifM Heint. JlgwtU. 
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Aspicien^a procul certo prudentia vultu, 

Formaque iustitiae suspicienda micat. 
Sit fortasse minus, si laudet Gallia civeui : 

Testis Boma sui praesulis esse potest. 
Substituit patriis mediocres Umbria sedes : 

Virtus fortunam fecit utramque parem. 
Mens invicta viri pro magnis parva tuetur, 

Pro parvis animo magna fuere suo. 
Exiguus regum victores cespes habebat, 

Et Cincinnatos iugera pauca dabant. 
Haec etiam nobis non infenora feruntur 

Yomere Serrani Fabriciique foco. 
Puppibus ergo meis fida in statione locatis, 

Ipse vebor Pisas qua solet ire pedes. 
Praebet equos, offert etiam carpenta tribunus, 

£x commilitio carus et ipse mihi, 
Officiis r^rem cum regia tecta magister, 

Armigerasque pii principis excubias. 



550 



555 



560 



Alpheae veterem contemplor originis urbeni, 565 

Quam cingunt geminis Arnus et Ausur aquis ; 

Conum pyramidis coeuntia flumina ducunt : 
Intratur modico frons patefacta solo : 

Sed proprium retinet communi in gurgite nomen, 
Et pontum solus scilicet Arnus adit. 570 



M7 00rl$ R. 
MB Form$pti'BL. 

648 OmM for Sit Heins. hudat R. 

Ml 3ubiiinuUR. 

6M uiritmqu4 Yulgo. uira^ V (ap- 
parently) B, which latter reading Baeh- 
rena incUnea to think right in the tense 
' utroque loco. ' Thia view ia also possibly 
supported hy the reading of R utrdqui, 
though that more prohably stands for 



utramqui. 

On the margin of f. 21 ( » 668-666) 
Hosius says R reads from second hand 
' sis memor temporis.' 

6M tnagna fov$tqus tuo Heins. 

6M r$ctorei YRB, which Sitimann 
retains, reading rerum for r$gum ; but 
Zumpt remarks, though the Romans 
were at a later period called ' rulers of 
the world,' nrum damitiot, such an 
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Prudence with steadfast face conspicuous 
And the esteemed form of justice shines. 
Less it may be if Gallia laud her son ; 
Rome to her ruler can true witness bear. 
Umbria for his home a modest roof 
Gave in exchange ; his merit has in both 
Made his lot one. Tlie man's unconquered spirit 
Small things regards as great, and to his mind 
Great were as small. A narrow farm embowered 
The conquerors of Kings, and a few acres 
Furnished the Cincinnati. These late deeds 
By us are reckoned not to fall below 
Serranus* ploughshare and Fabricius' hearth. 
So in safe roadstead anchoring my ships, 
I by the accustomed road to Pisa drive. 
A tribune, dear to me through comradeship 
When I of old by office held control 
Over the Palace and the Soldiery 
Guarding the pious Emperor, supplies 
Horses and offers me conveyances. 

I range the old city of Alphean birth, 
Which Arno and Ausur circle with twin streams ; 
The confluent rivers form a tapering cone ; 
Its open front through scanty space of ground 
Is entered, but in the united flood 
Arno retams its name, Arno alone 
Reaches the ocean. . Long ere Fortune placed 



expression would be inftppropriate in from iefftrem V. 

reference to the time of Uincinnatus, Mff Mpha$a$ V. qu%$ n$$eii for 

Serranus, or Fabricitis. vieior$i Baehr. emUtmptor Retisner. 

eetpti alebat Schrader. 666 eitigU Rettsner. armU muur 

566 ffieinatot R. without $t R. A^hw Cast. Am4r 

667 ferantur Burm. Reusner. 

66$ Fahritiiaut V. fahHii%qu$ R. 667 F^amidi$ t. pir. 0. JUminm 

669 tuta in R. (the first a from u) R. 

669 con*H, R. 669 00*1111. R. 

66S OJItiU R. ngertm corrected 670 mrmit ndiit 'Si. 
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Ante diu, quam Troiugenas fortuna penates 

Laurentinorum regibus insereret, 
Elide deductas auscepit Etruria Pisas, 

Nominis indicio testificata genua. 
Hie oblata mihi aancti genitoris imago, 575 

Pisani proprio quam posuere foro. 
Laudibus amissi cogor lacrimare parentis : 

Fluxerunt madidia gaudia maesta genia. 
Namque pater quondam TyiTbenia praefuit arvia, 

Faaeibua et aenia ci*edita iura dedit. 580 

Narrabat, memini, multoa emenaua bonorea 

Tuacorum regimen plua plaeuiaae aibi : 
Nam neque opum euram, quamvia ait magna, aacrarum 

Nee iua quaeaturae grata fuiaae magia : 
Ipaam, ai faa eat, poatponere praefecturam 585 

Pronior in Tuaeoa non dubitabat amor. 
Nee fallebatur, tam carua et ipae probatia : 

Aetemaa gratea mutua eura canit ; 
Conatantemque aibi pariter mitemque fuiaae, 

Inainuant natia qui meminere aenea. 590 

Ipaum me gradibua non degeneraaae parentia 

Gaudent, et duplici aedulitate fovent. 

Haec eadem, cum Flaminiae regionibua irem, 

Splendoris patrii aaepe reperta fidea : 
Famam Lachanii veneratur numiuia inatar 595 

Inter terrigenaa Lydia tota auoa. 

571 8chrtd«r, ob|6oting to the ex- 976-578 omitted in B, probably 

prawion p ma tu r^thiu inttrtr^^ reads through an error caused by the close 

n^poUi fat tmuUM in this line ; as resemblance of yenui and y#nif , the la»t 

another solution of the difficulty, Zumpt words respectively of line 674 and line 

says that udibus has been suggested for 578. 

rtfibui in the next line. It seems, 677 laehr, R. 

hoveyer, unnecessary to alter the text. 678 tnadUis R. mottta Y. 

5T8 AuUd$ diductM $. ethruria R. 579 tirrtnit R. 

674 in niiio R. 680 crtdida cura R. 
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The house of Troy among Laurentum's Kings, 

Etruria as a colony received 

Pisa from Elis, proving by its name 

The stock it sprung from. Here was shown to me 

The statue of my father well-revered, 

Which in their market-place the Pisans raised. 

I am moved to tears at my lost parent's fame ; 

My cheeks with drops of mournful pleasure streamed. 

For of the Tuscan province formerly 

My sire was Prefect, and administered 

The jurisdiction given the Fasces six. 

I well remember how he used to tell 

That though he many offices had borne 

None pleased him more than did his Tuscan sway. 

For not the charge of the Sacred Largesses, 

Great though it were, nor the authority 

Of Quaestorship, had gratified him more. 

His love, bent toward the Tuscans, did not shrink 

From yielding but a secondary place 

To the Prefectureship, if this might be. 

Nor erred he, dear as much himself to them 

Whom he approved. Their mutual regards 

Baise an undying song of gratitude. 

How all-consistent was he and how mild 

Old men from their remembrance tell their sons. 

That from my father's fame I have not fallen 

They are glad, and welcome me with two-fold zeal. 

Oft when I traversed the Flaminian tiucts 
This token of my father's worth I have found. 
All Lydia adores Lachanius' fame 
As of a deity 'mid deities 
Born in the land. Firmly the province holds 

682 (586) Thu9C. R. 590 vati$ (appdrently) q, m. ana (tiie 

688 Kamqu0 op, quamvis, omitting last t from x) R. 

€urtim "R. 9dl ptirentemBviTm. paUmWRtann, 

684 9i9 qu49ture R. 698 Oaudet R. 

687 Nif.t.eanit'Bi, nam for iamHtirm, 698 qmttn fnminini R, 

688 mil III ra with erasure, and with 694 palriM Y. 

iNtiltMi written above R. AUernat 696 Lnetanii Biirm. nmnini$ YRB. 

iautUi Heint. nHminh Simler. utar R. 

689 $ibi omitted R. 696 In iirrigenat lidUt t. $um$ R : 
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Grata bonis priscos retinet provincia mores 

Dignaque rectorcs semper habere bonos, 
Qualis nunc Decius, Lucilli nobile pignus, 

Per Corythi populos arva beata regit. 
Nee mirum, magni si redditus indole nati 

Felix tarn simili posteritate pater. 
Huius vulnificis satira ludente Camenis 

Nee Tumus potior nee luvenalis erit. 
Bestituit veterem censoria lima pudorem : 

Dumque males carpit, praecipit esse bonos. 
Non olim sacri iustissimus arbiter auri 

Cireumsistentes reppulit harpyias ? 
Harpyias, quarum discerpitur unguibus orbis, 

Quae pede glutineo quod tetigere trahunt : 
Quae luscum faciunt Argum, quae Lyncea caecum : 

Inter custodum publica furta volant. 
Sed non Lucillum Briareia praeda fefellit, 

Totque simul manibus i^estitit una manus. 



600 



605 



610 



615 



lamque Triturritam Pisaea ex urbe reversus, 

Aptabam nitido pendula vela Noto : 
Cum subitis tectus nimbis insorduit aether ; 

Sparserunt radios nubila rupta vagos. 
Substitimus. Quis enim sub tempestate maligna 

Insanituris audeat ire fretis ? 620 



Urrigtna$ (cf . Gio. de Div. 2, 23, 60) V. 
iurrigtnat B. TSfti'i^Mat Damm. 
Tifrrhiginas Wernsd. Tihrigenas or 
^hrigenat MueU., who supports bis 
conjeoture by Verg. A. 2, 781 sq. Et 
terrun Hesperiam yeiiies, iibi Lydius 
anra Inter opima Tirum leni fluit agmine 
Thybris. ruriginas Heiai. 2']frrhtno$ 
Bcorader. 

597 r$iin4nt fi. 

5M qu0 omitted R. 

M9 Quale dstint (omittiDg nunc) 
lua$lH (though in 613 lucillum) n. 



pi III "jus (with fi under the erasure) B. 

600 eorythi YBB. Coryli Panv. 

801 reddititr for nddiiui Heins. 
idoU B. 

602 Fo$l\x B. 

608 9atyra VBB. ludente YBB. 
livente Baebr. (cf. Stot. Silv. i. 8, 103). 
Perhaps we should read laedente, see 
E. N. Camoenii Y (but with small 
initial) B. 

606 Inttiiuiih, /una (apparently) B. 

607 Nam^He olim Cast. Nam dim 
Simler, in violation of metre. Numc-^ 
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To its old ways, being grateful to the good 

And always worthy of good governors, 

Like Decius, of Lucillus noble pledge, 

Who now among the people of Coiythus 

Those happy regions rules. Nor wonderful 

That, by a great son's talents reproduced. 

The sire is blessed in child so like himself. 

Nor Juvenal nor Tumus shall excel 

His Satire sporting in its stinging verse. 

The Censor's file the antique modesty 

Has brought again ; by censuring the bad 

It teaches to be good. Did not of old 

The most just Steward of the Sacred Largesses 

Bepulse the Harpies round him standing ? Harpies, 

By claws of whom the world is torn to shreds, 

Who with tenacious talon bear away 

Whate'er they touch ; who but a single eye 

Leave Argus, and make Lynceus blind ; they flit 

'Mid thefts of guardians of the public wealth. 

But hundred-handed plunder baffled not 

Lucillus, and one hand so many hands 

Working together at one time restrained. 

And now from Pisa's city turning back 
To Triturrita, I to the fair South 
The flapping sails was setting, when the sky. 
With sudden rack o'ercast, grew foul with storm. 
Flashed from the riven clouds their forked fires. 
We stayed ; for who beneath malignant storms 
Would dare to journey through the furious waves ? 



oK$n Barth, with an eUipais as in line 
307. nunc olim together Heins., i.e. et 
nuno et olim. 

608 Cfiramiitt B. Harpyiat V. 
arpvas R. 

609 Arpiai — Htn^uibus R. dteer* 
pUur B. 

611 arguunt qu$ linaa R. 

618 eutUdes VRB with eutUdmn -/• 
in margin of V. volant VRB. vorant 
Baehr. Perhaps we should read voluntf 
see B. N. 

818 turba Sohrader, of which conjec- 



ture Schenkl approves. 

614 retlit R. 

615 tritmritapUeaixIL, IWinrttoB. 

616 Apttthant n. penniUa mtko {t on 
erasure) R. notho V. 

617 Quin tttbbUit R. inUetut inh&r- 
ruit Burmann, cwUelut inkorruit 
Schrader, hoth emendations unneoessarj 
and had. Grusius conjectures Citm 
tubitis amtraetttt nimbtu inhorruit ««•- 
trit, a line that may safely he pronounced 
impossihie in to correct a writer aft 
Rutilius. 
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Otia vicinis terimus navalia BilviSi 

Sectandisque iuvat membiu movere foris. 
Instrumouta parat venaudi vilicus hospes 

Atque olidum doctas nosse cubile canes. 
Funditur insidiis et rara fraude plagarum 

Terribilisque cadit fulmine dentis aper, 
Quern Meleagrei vereantur adire lacerti, 

Qui laxet nodos Amphitryoniadae. 
Turn responsuros persultat bucina coUes, 

Fitque reportanti carmine praeda levis. 



626 



630 



Interea madidis non desinit Africus alia 

Continuos picea nube negare dies, 
lam matutinis Hyades occasibus udae : 

lam latet hibemo conditus imbre Lepus, 
Exiguum radiis, sed magnis fluctibus, astrum, 

Quo madidam nullus navita linquit humum. 
Namque procelloso subiungitur Orioni 

Aestiferumque Canem roscida praeda fugit. 
Vidimus excitis pontum flavescere arenis 

Atque eructato vertice rura tegi : 
Qualiter Oceanus mediis infunditur agris, 

Destituenda vago cum premit arva sale ; 
Sive alio refluus nostro conliditur orbi, 

Sive corusca suis sidera pascit aquis. 



635 



640 



681 Ocia YE. ntmoralia for navalia 
Crua. iilpit Y. 

688 8octanduqu$ B. Sfetandifqui 
Goets. iwfant anna tnovenda Onis. 

688 viUufUi YR. 

684 oUdum omitted E. canU Y. 

687 msUagroH YB. 

686 lax0t with m over x Y. laxet B. 
la*9$t nodot (do apparently from wa, and 
in maivin nodot) amphUruoniado E. 
Laxat fanT. 

688 TUno E. hueeina YB. eolUt 
YBB. monies MueUer after Damm, 
apnarently without need. 

680 reporlando Y. reportanda EB. 



reportanti Cast, reportantum Heins. 

631 maditie—apkrieut B. 

688 contifiuoi-^iet YB, which Baah- 
rens objecta to in aense * continuoa per 
diea aolem,' and himaelf reada oontiuuoe 
(aa nom. aing.) — diem, a reading aurely 
atill leaa defenaible. Perhapa we ahould 
read eontinuo and diem. The adTerb 
eontinno (for the ante- and post-claaaical 
continue), in the aenae of ' in an unin- 
terrupted seriea, one after another, 
continuously,' occurs in Quint. 2, 20, 
3:9,1,11. pigea n, neeare E. neeare Y. 

638 lurm.hiadeto, unde'R, hudaoY, 

684 h^bernoEB. hymbreB. Uputy. 
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Our rest from sailing in near woods we pass 

And gladly ply our limbs in chase of game. 

Our innkeeper provides the hunting-gear 

And hounds the lair strong-scented trained to find. 

By ambush and the snares of wide-meshed nets 

The boar is slain, and falls — though terrible 

For flashing tusks — a boar which Meleager 

With shoulders strong would tremble to approach, 

Which would relax the thews of Hercules. 

Then through the echoing mountains rings the horn, 

And the spoil's weight the hind makes light with song. 

Meanwhile the south-west-wind with dripping wings 
Stints not to keep from us with pitchy clouds 
Day after day. Tis now the morning setting 
Of the watery Hyades, and now the Hare 
Is buried and concealed by winter's rain — 
Star of faint beams, but source of mighty waves ; 
No sailor quits the land drenched with its flood. 
Storm-fraught Orion it comes next, and then 
The dewy prey the burning Dogstar flies. 

We have seen the deep yellow with turbid sands, 
And pastures covered with its dregs upthrown, 
As on the midst of fields wide ocean pours 
When with stray surge it presses on the flats 
It must anon desert, whether it be 
That, backward-flowing from another world, 
It dashes on this world wherein we dwell. 
Or with its waters feeds the twinkling stars. 



685 ma^um CSatt. 

OSS QiM nuulilam n. n. iignit R. 
Hnqnai V. 

687 qu$ after nam omitted R. orioni 
VR. Mueller unnecessarily reads Oarioni. 

686 AmUftrmnouM V. cantm Y. 
roscida (r from «) K. 

689 hannia (A on erasure) R. 

648 aUd YB. alU ( • in mars) for 
aUo Baehr. n^tro orh$ eottuditur R. 
C6U.B. orh$yRB. erbiUueVL. 

MutiUi eUmdii nanuUumi d$ r$ditu luo 
•xplidtlihtrl. Incipitiiber II. Y. This 
subaoription follows immediately, with- 



out an interrening space, after the last 
line of Book I. The hand, which I 
call third hand (see Jntiod. page 76), is 
di£Ferent from both the hands that wrote 
Book I., but the same as that which in 
the next line, without interrening 
space, runs on with Book II. 

JSj^ieit Uhtr primtu Cftmdii MutiHi 
ToeU Ineipit libn- II. CUmdii ItttUHi 
Kumantumi poiU difniatimi ; and on the 
margin /o: Andi Cru, R. 

fnU itin$raHi pHmi RutUH CUiudii 
NumatUmi d$ rtditu tuo Uimrmrii Mtr 
aemuhuB. 
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LIBER SECVNDVS 

Nondum longus erat nee multa volumina passus, 

lure suo poterat longior esse liber : 
Taedia continue timui incessura labori, 

Sumere ne lector iuge paveret opus. 
Saepe cibis adfert serus fastidia finis : 5 

Gratior est modicis haustibus unda sitL 
Intervalla viae fessis praestare videtur 

Qui notat inscriptus milia crebra lapis. 
Partimur trepidum per opuscula bina ruborem, 

Quern satius fuerat sustinuisse semel. 10 

Tandem nimbosa maris obsidione solutis 

Pisano portu contigit alta sequi. 
Arridet placidum radiis crispantibus aequor, 

Et sulcata levi murmurat unda sono. 
Incipiunt Appennini devexa videri, 15 

Qua fremit aerio monte repulsa Thetis. 

Italiam rerum domiuam qui cingere visu 

Et totam pariter cernere mente velit, 
Inveniet quernae similem procedere frondi, 

Artatam laterum conveniente sinu. 20 

Milia per longum decies centena teruntur 

A Ligurum terris ad freta Sicaniae : 

1 Hon dum Y. voUa vol, R. 5 Sip$ B. af^ri VB. 

8 UmuU y&. timui Wernadorf. 6 hausibui unda titit, with siti •/• 

c$intra YR. BaehrenB ButpecU Uui in mar^ Y. ntu B. 

word, and oonjeoturea uttura, i.e. 8 m»tftaY. 

A««fMra. MueUer reada fiinsura, which 9 and 10 Kappputa these linea before 

Baehreoa thinks may be due to a printer's lines 3 and 4 . 

mistake, timui inctttura Purser, see 9 rubore B. rumortm Panv., in 

B. N. Kapp places linea 9 and 10 be- violation of metre, tumorem or timorem 

fore this line. Pith. pudor$m Eapp. 

4 MM (with c erased) B. iur$ B. 
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BOOK 11. 

Not long as yet, nor rolled in many folds, 
My book ; of right it might have longer been ; 
I feared disrelish on a task would steal 
Unbroken, lest the reader should refuse 
To take in hand a book that had no end. 
Often the lengthened feast makes loathM food ; 
The water lightly sipped best quenches thirst 
The stone inscribed that marks the many miles 
Tired travellers seems to respite on their way. 
Between two works I share my diffidence, 
Which it had better been to have faced at once. 

At length, freed from the clouds that blocked the sea. 
The port of Pisa 'twas our lot to leave. 
And sail the deep. The calm sea smiles, with rays 
Ruffling ; with light plash ripple the cleft waves. 
The slopes of Appenninus heave in sight 
Where Thetis chafes by the tall peak repelled. 

He who Italia, mistress of the world, 
Would clasp in vision, her whole land at once 
In mind enfold, will find that like a leaf 
Of oak she stretches all her length along. 
Narrowed with bays converging from each side. 
It is a journey of a thousand miles 
From lands Ligurian to Sicilians straits ; 

10 Q0fn9.fu0raniiubtiiHui$teta(i»U, 17 ein^mr R. iun^tr§ or ttringgrg 

11 Tarn ni nimb. mofii R. Heins. 

12 pitano v. JPUatUt eportu Graeyius, 18 wnit R. 

of which Schenkl approves. 19 InvMUqut vim$ R. 

18 Art, V. Air, Baehr. ^ 80 artatam V, though it haa aretatU 

14 murmura R. in I. 242. Aretatam — tinw wanting 11. 

15 aftpennini V. •p$nn%ni R. Ap* 21 Millia (hut in lines 8 and 26 miUa) 
penini B. R. ftrwttur Schrader. 

16 Baehrens conjectures a rMto mon/r. 88 t^rrii ad {d from i) R. 
th0tit V. Mhii R. 
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In latum variis damnosa amfractibus intrat 

TyrrheDi rabies Adriacujue eali. 
Qua tamen est iuncti mam aDgimtissima tellus, 25 

Trigiuta et centum milia sola patet. 
Diveraaa mediua mona obliquatur in undsis, 

Qua fert atque refert Phoebus uterque diem : 
TJrget DalmaticoB Eoo vertice fluctua, 

Caerulaque occiduis frangit Etruaca iugis. 30 

Si factum certa mundum ratione fatemur, 

Conailiumque dei machina tanta fuit, 
Excubiis Latiis praetexuit Appenninum 

Claustraque montanis vix adeunda viia. 
Invidiam timuit natura parumque putavit 35 

Arctois Alpee oppoauisse minis : 
Sicut vallavit multia vitalia membris, 

Heo aemel inclusit, quae pretioea tulit. 
lam turn multiplici meruit munimine cingi 

Sollicitoaque habuit Koma futura deoa. 40 

Quo magis est facinus diri StiUchonis acerbum, 

Froditor arcani quod fuit impei-ii. 
Bomano generi dum nititur esse superateB, 

Cradelis summis miscuit ima furor : 
Dumque timet, quidquid se fecerat ipse timed, 45 

Immiait Latiae barbara tela neci. ■ 
Yisoeribua nudia anuatum coudidit bostem, 

lUatae dadis Uberiore doto. 



H %rriM{ T. nrrml (k written 



In iUMtMt •. Ammm MsArwlUu M fymlMfu* a. frfnit ttr. E. 
(rWM«Mm)B. AWM'tWwiudoif. XAriuM T. ' 

ttamtm HdHhw. mKfr. B. SI Si wuUng &. 
I""""' 



. . hmMatiqa* Xalii Out. mfpnmimtM 'S 

VKB. wIlFuT. DUMB. 

» fM L 34 «<u VBB. ftrU Sobndar. jugi* 

■f pt t mtt B. Haini. Buhreiu, wbo r«ad* ntii fur 

II (t»m r^ffrt a. r. B. *JM, espUint MMtfani u ' Appaonini 

II nyMtZvaqA. «taT. ajiwwM.B. inwUa.' 
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In breadth, with varied coils the wastitig rage 

Of the Tyrrhenian and the Illyrian Seas 

Invades ; but, where between the seas the land 

Is narrowed, in its width one hundred miles 

And thirty it but measures. On each side 

The central mountain-range slopes to the waves 

Where every mom the sunrise springs to life, 

And every eve the sunset dies away. 

With eastern brow it awes the Illyrian waves, 

With western ridges breaks the Tuscan blue. 

If we admit that on a certain plan 

The world was fashioned, that this great machine 

Was by a God designed, the Apennines 

Along the Latian watches he enwove, ^ 

A barrier scarce by mountain-paths approached. 

Nature feared envy, and deemed it not enough 

To oppose the Alps to the inVading North, 

Just as with many limbs our vital parts 

She has fenced, nor once the parts she prized enclosed. 

Even then did Home deserve to be girt in 

By many lines of bulwarks, .and she claimed. 

Though yet unborn, the Providence of Heaven. 

All the more grievous for this cause the crime 
Of the stern Stilicho, that he betrayed 
The Empire's secret. While he strove to outlive 
The Roman race, his cruel rage confounded 
Both high and low; while that wherein he had made 
Himself a fear he feared, barbaric arms 
He loosed for Roman murder ; an armed foe 
He in his country's naked vitals hid. 
His treachery freer by the ruin he wrought 

86 Artoi9 a. appowUte R. alp4t V. Bnelirens c. quoquo* quieouidiubUeirat 

9$ Nee iemere inelueit Heins. dedit (or t^feeerat) ipee Htneri Heins. quU^ 

for luM Wernsd. quid eibi fecerat ipee titnoriM Butm. 

' S9 eigni R. Quumque timet quiequid («# feeerat ipee 

, 40 Moma Y. deot V. Leoi Muell. timeri) ImmUit Bartb. 

41 etiUouU R. StilieonU B. 47 Vieeerib l/j nudu armentum (under 

42 quod VRB. qui vulgo. the erasure due or due) R. 

4S peheri V. Mathis, p. 76, quotes 48 lUatae VRB. lilato Ba^r. In 

^ettero as a variant for generi. Utam eladem R. K. Bi>ekmeyer. Uberiera 

. 48 quieqttid fee, (omitting ee) R. V. Jliaene eiadit deteriore dole J. 8. 
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Ipsa satellitibus pellitis Roma patebat, 

£t captiva prius quam caperetur erat. 
Nee tantum Geticis graasatus proditor armis 

Ante Sibyllinae fata creinavit opis. 
Odimus Althaeam eonsumpti f unere torris : 

Nisaeum crinem flere putantur aves. 
At Stilicho aeterni fatalia pignora regni 

£t plenas voluit praecipitare colos. 
Omnia Tartarei ceasent tormenta Neronis, 

Consumat Stygias tristior umbra faces. 
Hie. immortalem, mortalem perculit ille ; 

Hie mundi matrem perculit, ille suam. 



50 



55 



60 



Sed deverticulo f uimus fortasse loquaces : 

Carmine propositum iam repetamus iter. 
Advehimur celeri candentia moenia lapsu : 

Nominis est auctor sole corusca soror. 
Indigenis superat ridentia lilia saxis, 

£t levi radiat picta nitore silex. 
Dives marmoribus tellus, quae luce coloris 

Provocat intactas luxuriosa nives. 



65 



Beliqua desunt. 



Beid, see B. N. The oonttruction, 
whether the ordinary reeding be retained 
or Beid'a conjecture adopted, is Terjr 
obscure. Perhaps we should read 
liktam clatUm in apnosition to the 
expression in the preceding line. The 
introduction of armed barbarians as 
mercenary troops into the heart of the 
empire was a disaster inflicted with 
freer wile, ie. with wile more freely 
Tentured because freer from danger for 
Stilicho himself than if he had openly 
attacked his country. 

49 panhai tor paUhat Grusius, a 
change that yiolates the metre, and 
giTOS an inappropriate sense. 

60 cafitivia B. 

61 gmcU Vv cra$9atu9 YB. grai»' 
Mori* Wemsdorf and Zumpt say that 



Senratius Gallaeus de Sibyllis quotes aa 
a Tariant for this and the roUowing 
line, Nit tantum patriU 9M9%r$t proditor 
armii Snneta SihyUinao fata crtmavit 
opis. The name of the authority for 
the reading, howcTcr, is not mentioned ; 
and Zumpt thinks Seryatius is merely 
commending in this way a conjecture 
of his own. 

68 i^Uinao fata Y. tibiUinao 
facta B. 

68 AUheam YB. cotuumptii B. 

64 NUeam or. }U$m§ («« irom x appa- 
rently) B. Nitaoum erimon Pany., 
which would haye to be translated 'tho 
crime against Nisus ' ; for the crime, of 
course, was not that of Nisus, but that 
of Scylia against Nitus. putantur 0900 
YBB. putatur avis (sc. ScyUa) Baehr. 
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Borne to the skin-clad myrmidons lay wide, 

And captive was ere taken prisoner. 

Nor was it only by the Gtetic arms 

The traitor made advances ; he erstwhile 

Burned the decrees given by the Sibyl's aid. 

We hate Althaea for the death produced 

By the burnt torch ; the birds are thought to weep 

For Nisus' lock ; the Empire's fate-frai^ht pledges 

And yet full-furnished distaff Stilicho 

Was willing to destroy. Let all the pangs 

Of Nero in Tartarus cease, a sadder spirit 

Consume the Stygian torches I An immortal 

Did Stilicho overthrow, a mortal Nero ; 

He the woi'ltTs mother slew, Nero his awn. 

But in this digression too much have we said : 
Let us resume our voyage's appointed course. 
Swiftly we're wafted to the glittering walls. 
The sister who her fitful radiance owes 
The sun bestows upon the place a name. 
Its cliff of native rock with soft gleam flashes. 
And smiling lilies rivals in its white ; 
The soil is rich in marble, which, profuse 
In its light's colour, vies with virgin snow. 



55 Ait 9tilieo etherni R. SUlieo B. 
etemi V. 

56 coiui Caat. 

57 tmrUirHY. 
5S iii^Uu R. 

50 inmortaltm motaUm R. 

60 p^reulit u omitted in R. 

61 divtriicMh VRB. B divwtUulo 
Schrader. dsvertiailo Muell., Baehr. 

62 pnpotito iam /// rep. (under the 
eraaure p) R. propoHto B. Veaaereaa 
reada praepotito, ac. earmin$y auo 
'diyertiouU' inttar, laudata Itaua, 
inyectua eat in Stiliohonem. 

ra Wemadorf aaya Reuaner qnotea 
tliia line aa, Fone nuttalli ferae eandentia 
tnoenia Lunae, probably owing to a reool- 
lection of Sut. SiW. 4, 4, 23 Anne 
mettaUi/erae repetit iam moenia Lunae. 



64 auior R. 

65 Indiffneuit R. emndentia for 
ridentia Reaaner. 

66 laeviB. 

BnbieriptioB. deeuni in exemplo cetera 
ab onofrie panpino in eua I^ohm, in a 
band different from that of the text; 
and then, in yet another hand, appa- 
rently Fafani est V. The wriUng, 
howeyer, u difficult to decipher; and 
Baehrena, from J. Huemer'a collation, 
giyea desunt in extueo quomte ah onefrio 
panvino in tua Soma and Paaeini eet. 

TffXMf Heu eeeukrum Ineuria kuiue 
Elepantiieimi Fbetf ditideratur (lo) 

reliquum, and on a alip Johanne$ Andreae 
Crueianue R. 
JInie eeeundi B. 
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BOOK I. 

1-18 Introductoet. Rutiliiis defends bimself against tHe charge of haTincp. 
lingered too long at Rome. He extola tbe adrantagee of Boman oititenihip, 
whether inherited or acquired, and points out the liberality with which foreigners 
are admitted to the enjoyment of its privileges. 

1 potiiii. The abruptness of this opening makes it seem probable that the 
beginning of the poem has been lost, as Caltalb and Barth maintain, snd that 
potitu refers to sometliing in the earlier lines. The sense required, as Zumpt says, 
would be : " Many perhaps will blame me for absenting myself so long from my 
native ootintry, and lingering unnocessarily at Borne *' ; to which the poet replies, 
'* But you, my reader, will rnth^r wonder at the quickness of my return when I 
had to leave the pleasures of Rome.*' It may well be doubted whether the poem 
would not lose more in spirit and force than it would gain in grammatical accuracy 
by Zumpt's proposed exordium ; and yet, on the whole, it seems probable that 
something has really been lost at the beginning of the poem, as has almost certainly 
happened at the end. Those who, with Burmann, Damm, Kapp, and Wemsdorf, 
hold that nothing of the beginning has been lost, maintain ihaipoHut may be used 
without the altemative to which it refers being formally expressed, and quote, in 
support of their view, lines I. 99, where potiutf and 682, where phu, are nse<lf 
without an alternative being distinctly stated. Such a use, however, in the body 
of a narrative, where the preceding words sufficiently explain the reference, hardly 
justifies a similar abruptness in the opening line. It is difficult to suppose that 
the poem began with such a use of potiut, when there is nothing to suggest the 
required contrast until nearly twenty lines later. 

Dr. Purser suggests that potim may refer to the Title J)e B^ditu Suoi "You 
may not wonder, reader, at my returning eventually to my country ; yon will 
raihtr wonder at so speedy a return.'* This explanation, of course, assumes the 
genuineness of the title, which is doubtful. See Introd., pages 16 sq. 

Zumpt at one time proposed to account for the harshness of the expression by 
the presumed emotion of the poet on leaving his well-loved Rome. Re afterwards 
—wisely, it would seem — abandoned this explanation, as hardly applicable to A 
deliberately published work. Professor Vessereau, however, approves of it. 

Those who think that the opening of the poem is complete as it stands should 
perhaps emend potius to prorsut. There is no doubt about the reading in V being 
poiitu; but it is to be noted that, in the script of this ms., It and r are very similar; 
and if V is a copy of another ms. of the same period (as some think probablei see 
Introd., page 70), potitu of our ms. may be a mistake torprornu, 

8 The omission of a subject in this line is a serious difficulty, and the more so 
as in the preceding line neither noitrum nor mium occurs to explain whose t^tura 
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is refened to, and so to suggest a subject for potte canre in the second line. 
Wernsdorf proposes to meet the difficulty by tuking lines 1 and 2 together, and 
making rediium the subject o( pou$ car$r$, **Tou will wonder that [my] quick 
return can so soon dispense with the good things of Rome." Professor Yessereau 
takes a similar yiew, and regards p$hcim r$ditu$n as equivalent to me velodUr 
T$i$unUm. 

Perhaps it is just possible that the original reading was U$ ciio, and that r<fwi, 
which has ousted Me, was a marginal gloss qualifying dio, as it now actually does 
in the text, and was introduced into the text through a misunderstanding. 

Pithoeus and Cortius, who refuse to admit that the beginning of the poem has 
been lost, in order to supply the required ellipsis, propose to read ^ imiii for iam ; 
and Barth, with the same view, reads ^moin mm iia for tarn eit0. These conjectures, 
however, give a sense quite contrary to that required, as they would imply that 
the wonder was not that fiutilius should leave Borne, but that he should be willing 
to return to his country ; whereas the poet obviously uses the lei^ving of Bome and 
the return to his native country to express the same thing, and means that the 
wonder was that he should leave the attractions of Bome even to satisfy the claims 
of patriotism. 

With the sentiment of the passage, cf. what Symmachus, Epist. 1, 30, says 
about leaving Bome: d'^/iciU $»t hinc abin, eum vweris; adso ii conUmplari 
maiitiaitm urbit tMitrae veiitf eiio iibi Rustiem v'uUbUur rwertitu. 

8 For lOBgnm, * tedious,' cf. Cic. Att. 12, 5 horae quibu$ $xipectabum Umga$ 
9id$bmUur. 

toto aeYO, the abl., not the ace., is probably used because the meaning is, 
' with the devotion of their whole life,' not ' during their whole life.' 

TtBtraatibua, i.e. live at Bome and devote their lives to her: cf. line 16. 

6 In this line most modern editors have adopted one or both of Ileinsius' 
raiendations ; and the latter course I have followed, though not without hesitation, 
aa tha Ma. reading qmntum $t quoiUm po$tum, which is rotuincd and defended by 
Zumpt, is very fairly satisfactory, meaning, 'as great and manifold as I can 
eaknlata is the happiness of those who,' &c. ; ' How great and manifold may I 
aooount the happineHs of those who,' ftc. 

qVAtor. Our idiom is 'thrice' or *ten times' happy. In Latin l#r, or quiU$rp 
or both together, are used, e.g. Yerg. A. 1, 94 Urqus quaiirqui beati. Hor. G. 1, 
13, 17 aq./rliMt <#r #< ampUut, Quo$ irrnpta Utttt copula, 

qmftttr at quatiena. Cf. Ovid. Trist. 3, 12, 25 quaUr et quoliit non est 
iiiiM#r«rf, btaimm, Hon inUrdiota tui licet urbc/rui. Ov. A. A. 2, 447 sq. quaUr 
H fwiist mmero oompm^dcrc nan $$t Fcliecm, 

hMtOf, boaii BndfiUcet (line 11) are distinguished, the former denoting a higher 
4afne of happineas: of. line 11, and Oic. Tusc. b, 10, 29 neque ulla alia huU 
f$rb0f pmm boaUtm dkimuMf tubUeta nolio ut, niii acntu tnalit omnibm cumulaia 

AaMAMifli mtmmiMiMt AOUkuiMSCUt 

6 aaraart. Of. line 172 iii#nii< U^i. II. 39 mtrmt dngi. Cic. Fam. 10, 17 
mpmUttUm m$am, si mcuor, ttaarii. Ov. Tr. 6, 11, 16 Quae merui vilio pcrdcro 
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8 Cf. Ot. Pont. 1, 2, 2 Si gmninns animi iwhiliiitU gtmu. 

■•miaa Tirtntnm, ' tbe aeeda of Tirtues,' i.e. the germs from which Tirtuet 
spring, the persons in whom they are formed. For the nse of tmtinm cf . Cic. Fin. 
6, 7» 18 in animUf puui wirtutum iptUtUi atq«0 aimintt. Quint. 2, 20, 6 ft virtttUt 
tunif ad quoi noii9 initia ae iemina tunt wnetua nainra. Csesar Geimanicus, in 
his Latin translation of the Phaenomena of Aratiis 188, AtrM ud pottgnam frole$ 
Urrit duta, n»e iam Simina vWtulum vitiii d^msrta mitttmL 

demissa eaelo. Cf . Yerg. £. 4, 7 Jam n^va profmtin eash dmnUtiiw alio. 

demissa et tradita eaelo Mueller seems to explain as <* tent down from hearen 
and returned thither " ; for he compares in Yerg. A. 9, 642 d%$ g$mii$ $t gtnituro 
dtoi^ said of Aeneas, and in Msnilius JUe §tiam eoeto gtnitut eoelopi§ rectptuif taid 
of Gaessr. Mathis, howerer, translates : Dal cielo gtti mandati e port! all* uomo 
Delle virtudi i setni in altro luogo Non han potuto aver piii degna stansa. 

10 Cf. Ot. Fast. 4, 270 IHpnu$ Soma loan quo diut omnio oat. Ammisn. 
Marcell. 14, 6 aHtfttondo virttiium omninm domieiHum Soma, 

11 sq. Two classes of persons are distinguished—* the happy* {hoaioi, line 6) 
who were horn at Rome, and 'the fortunate' {feiicetf line liy who, 'heing 
allotted privileges that camo next to the highest,' though not horn at Rome, * got 
homes' there. That this is the meaning appears also from line 18, pore^riftao 
latidi, 'foreign merit.' The highest privilege was to be bom at Rome; the next 
highest to get a home there, though one was bom abroad. 

primls, sc. muna-ihui, * highest,* ' most valued.* Cf . Ot. Tr. 6, 8, 88 Haoo tuni 
a primU fH'oxima vota meit. Wemsdorf regards ffrimit as masculine, referring to 
the persons mentioned in line 5 ; but that would require prioribtu, 

18 Latias here means * Roman,' as often in the poets. Cf. Claud. 8til. 8, 
34 Nee Hmilit Zatiai pattfeoit gloria portnty where the reference is to the gates of 
Rome. Wemsdorf thinks the words Zatioi optinuero domoo refer to the extension 
of the Roman citizenship by Caracalla. That, however, as Zumpt remarks, can 
hardlj be a correct view. Caracalla gave the name and privileges of Roman oitisens 
to all the free inhabitants of the empire, and that wide extension of the citisenship 
is referred to in lines 13 and 63 ; but in tbe present passage the reference seems to 
be to lettlers from abroad at Rome, who are contrasted with those bom there. 

18 Belligiosa is here used in a good sense, 'considerate,' as we tslk of 
' a patemal ' government. In line 390 the substantive r$Uipio is used in a bad 
sense, ' superstition.' 

Peregriaae landi, 'foreign merit,' i.e. foreigners of merit, distinguished, 
deserving foreigners. For this use of abstract for concrete, cf. 19 moa fortunaf 
' luckless I,' 90 nohilis gloria. For the sense of the passage, cf. Claud. Stil. 8, 160 
Haoe (sc. Roma) m/, in gnmium vicioo quao tola reeepit, Hnmanurnqtio gtnut eom^ 
muni nomifti fovit, Matrii^ fion dominaOf ritu; Hveoqtie toeavitf Qaoo domuit^ 
tiexuque pio lotiginqua rovinxU. 

16 It is unnecessary to take eoUegae to mean 'magistrates,' as Zumpt and 
Wemsdorf do. The word, no doubt, is often used of fellow-magistrates, but only 
when the context suggests that meaning. The context here suggests the meaning 
'senatorial colleagues, ' which is not mere tautology, as Zumpt thinks, but 
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empbaaixei the personal equality conferred on the forelgnen admitted to the tenate ; 
they enjoy the privileges as much as their colleagues. The use of orio for < the 
Senate,' as we use ' the House ' for ' the House of Commons,' is too familiar to 
need illustration. In this connexbn orio expresses rather the senatorial rank, 
curia the place of meeting. 

16 Genii. As it is of senators the poet is speaking, the reference must be to 
some divinity connected with that body ; and as no mention of a Genius of the 
Senate is found, possibly the reference is to the god of Uie temple in which the 
meeting of the Senate was held, or in particular to the statue of Victory in the 
Curia Julia, where, from the time of Augustus, Uie Senate usually met. See 
Suet. Aug. 85 $anxii ui, priutquam cotmdtr$i quUqus tcttator, iurt ac mno $uppH' 
Mr$i apud aram 0iu$ iM, in cuiu$ ttmplo coirtiur, Dio Cassius 51, 22 ip4trn9% 
di ^s a&T^ (r^ fiovK^vT^piOV t^ 'louX/fioy) r^ AyoAfia t^ rifff NUiyr rh koI ¥vp It* 
^9 Z\ d^ rmv Tapaifripmv ical iK%i$%¥ is r^y 'P<i/ti|y KOfuaBk^ Kv r* r^ av¥t9pt^ 
I9p60ri Kol Alyvwrlon Kapipott iKOfffii^hi. 

That the altar of Victory or the statue was in the senate-house in the time of 
Claudian, Zumpt infers from the following passages in his poems: — Stil. 8, 202 
Quas vero proarum (i.e. senatorum, as appears from line 213) voe$i, quam cm'ia 
/ucr$ Oaudia, cum ioiis esurgtm at-dua pcnnU Ipta duel saeras Vicioiia pand$r$t 
aliu\ and VI. Cons. Hon. 697 Adfuii ipta tui$ ala Victoria templit, Romanac 
iutcla toga$ : quae diviU pompa Patricii rcvcrtuda fovct sacraria coclus, lb. 611 
quantum pcpulo cicrcti numinic addit Imperii practcns Ocniut, 

He further supports tho above view that the Otniuc here referred to is the said 
Victoria, by the Letter of Symmachus to Valentiniun, in which, referring to this 
•tatue of Victory, he says ut animac nasccntibua, ita populit fatnlcc genii ditiri' 
huuniur. Of. also Prudentius ii. 674. 

Schenkl, however, says the reference is to the geniui wbic Romae, which is 
identical with the geniue populi Romani, as, he thinks, is clear from the comparison 
with the World Soul of the Stoics, lines 17, 18. This geniue is identical with the 
deaRoma, and with this correspond the words genii quern venerantur, and, in line 3, 
Romam venerantibue, 

17 sq. The meaning is, that the several members of the Senate have a share in 
its guardian tutelary genius, just as the universe, from pole to pole, is permeated 
by the Divine essence. 

Mnndaai yertioii, cf. Milton, Comus: Sphery chitne. Cic. N. D. 1, 20 
mundum pcrtari circum axem coeli. Verg. A. 4, 482 maximut Atlat Axetn humero 
torquei ctcllia ardentibue aptum, Hocrobius, Soroii. Scip. 1, 21 et quia medium 
caelum quaei mundi vertex ett, 

18 ConoiUnm is here used in the technical sense, in which Lucretius employs 
it, as well as the verb concUiare, of the uniting of the atoms to form a ret. 

Heraclitus held rh ti^ 9ia^ip6fi%wo¥ ainh abr^ 9vfA^4peaBak &<nr§p kpikOploM ri^ov 
T4 Koi \vpas (see Plato, Sympos. 187) ; and the Stoics, following him, held that 
God was the soul of Uie world. Cf. Marcus Antoninus 4, 40 ofi nr itJarrmp ^ 
cwfir^Cit Kol cvaiiipvcis. 5, 9 ith^ra Aaa^Aois ^vnrX^Kcrai kuL ^ avi^wriais Upd* 
a6cfAQt re yitp cfs 8t& itdmrnv icai Bihs els 8i& wdi^rtap koI obcta fita irol ¥6fic$ eft. 
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Xlyot leoir^f wAin%f¥ r&p P99p^ (4^9 leal kK^Bitu iiUu Ct. Heradit. ap. AriiL 
Mund. 6, 6 raM 9k r^vr^ ^if KtH th wmpk r^ ^kotup^ KtydfttPQp 'HpmKk^lr^ 
" ffvwA^uas o9Aa ko) •^x^ •SXa ff¥/iL^9p4fiwo9 Ktd 9uiftpifi9909f ^vrf 5«y ami dif 5«r* 

Gf. Aesoh. Protn. y. 561 r&y Ai^r iip/i9¥lay, 'settled government, order* of 
Zens — tn exprenion adopted, aa H. Rackbam layt, from the Pythagoreans, trho 
oonoeired the ordered universe symbolieally as a miisioal harmony (Ar. Met. 1, 6)« 

Baehrens says; "condlium ceterorum deorom (of. Gic. Tusc. iiL 6) lofi 
surarao adsidenttum eompamtur cum provindalibns In senatum Romanum adscitis 
(genium intellege populi Roman!, quern repraesentat senatus)/' 

19-S4 He reluctantly leaves Rome in order to bear siieh aid as he may to his 
native land of Gaul, which has suffered from inroads of the barbarians. 

19 mea fortnna, abstract for concrete, 'my fortune' for 'unfortunate I.* 
Of. line 13 pereyrintti laitdi^ ' foreign worth ' for ' worthy foreigners.' 

reyellitur. A vox proprin for reluctant separation, as Ovid, leaving Italyt 
says! Trist. 1, 4, 23 Dum loquor 9i enpiopariter timeoque retelli, 

SI The Vandals, Suevl, and Alans crossed the Rhine at Mayence and invaded 
Gaul on the last day of 406 a.d. One of the letters of St. Jerome, referred to by 
Itasius Lemniacus, tells how town and country suffered from their invasion. 
Next came the Burgundians: and in 41 A the Goths, under Ataulfus, occupied 
Aquitania and Novempopulonia. The plundering hordes of the Bagaudae also, 
lurking in woods, mountains, and marshes, made tegular government impossible 
outside the towns. Gf. Sid. Garm. 7, 298 Bt eaptU hoe aibinut $oiUii drfetta 
ruinia Gallia utteipieni Getiea palUbat ab ira» See also lotrod., page 8 sq., and 
note on line 213. From all this it will be readily understood in what an evil 
plight Gaul was at the time of Rutilius' journey. 

82 quam . . . tam, with comparative for qftanto • • . tanlo : cf. Verg. A* 7, 
787 Tarn magit ilia frement $t trittibu$ efera Jlammit Quam magi$efttio crtuUoeuni 
$anguiH$ pugnas. Fur the sentiment cf. Gio. £p. 4, 9, 3 nunc vero ntd loeut tibi 
uttua duleior mm dabH pairia n$e earn diligart minus tUbea^ quod dt/ormior eat, aed 
tniaereri potiua nee tnm tnullia elaria viria orbatam privart elia$n aapeetu tuo, 

86 ' *Tis when ofttiriies schooled by grief tlist services avail,' i.e. our services 
(labor) to our country are of more avail when they are stimulated by the actual 
sight of Iter sufferings. 

admonitus, cf . Tdc. Germ. 37 non Samnia^ non Poenif non Hiapaniai Oalliaeque 
aa-'piua admonue^'O, 

For labdr, meaning ' trouble taken about a thing,* cf . Verg. A. 4, 879 ScilieH 
ia auperia labor tai, ea cttra quietoa Soflicital, 

87 neseire, 'ignore,' 'overlook.' Cf. Lucan 7, 410 tempora aignavii Uviorum 
Roma malorumf Hune voluit neadre diem. The meaning is different in line 246, 
where ueaeit means ' knows nothing of/ ' is unaffected by.* 

88 suspeniae opis, ' help deferred,' Wernsdorf ; but Ziimpt says, ' held in 
the balance.' Perhaps ' hesitating,' ' halting.' 

Schenkl thinks lines 27, 28 should precede 25, 26, so that TraeeeHtee may 
better contrast with awtpenaae; the sense will then run — "It is no use to send 
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Olden from Borne for the reitoration of my watted property. I musty as master, 
be present on the ppot ; and the painful sight will stimulate my exertions {Ubcr) in 
rebuilding," &c. 

30 For yel in a ditpamging sense, ' were it but,* * at least,' *even,' cf. Cio. 
Or. 2, 27, 119 AaM nmt omnia in^mii «#/ msdiocrU, Plin. Panegyr. 68, 8 fMfi 
Miium hoc itti t nou V0l flm gtnmi eUtritaU promsritum f Suet. Oomit. 20 
nunquam iammt out historia$ optram nlkun ami iiih vtl nic$tsmio tMit, 

For pastorales oasas cf. Calp. 2, 60 Ife emt$mm caui$ ttpMioraiia t$€ta. 

81 sq. For the sense of. Yerg. Ed. 1, 40 IpH tt fonUt, ipsa JUue arhuim 
vooabant. For arhututn^ properly the fruit or berry of the wild strawbeiry, used 
in sense of arhutut^ the arbute-tree, cf. Yerg. O. 4, 181 sq. pa»euniur $t arhmU 
pauim Ei glaucaa mIIcm casiamqu^ crocumque rui^uUm JSt fiugwm tiiiam $t 
ferrugimot hyaMnikoi, 

84 * Furnish fresh incentives to my Toyage,* * spread fresh sails to speed my 
desires,' i.e. * the journey I desire.* The expression addere vela is analogous to 
addir$ animum or animM, t^ddw$ calcar, and is appropriate in ruferenoe to a journey 
by sea. 

86-46 The journey decided on, the question of the route to be taken remains. 
That by sea is preferred to that by land, on account of the state of the country ; 
for the lowlands are flooded, the hill-country is steep and rugged, the devastating 
Oetae have broken down the bridges, and left few human abodes to limit the 
forests. Rutilius decides to trust himself to the chances of the sea ; and bidding 
farewell to Rome, he passes her portals with reluctant steps. He craves indulgence 
for leaying Rome, and, in the next 118 lines, from 47 to 164, pays a tribute of 
praise to the greatness of the city. 

86 Lazatis of the ms. seems preferable to Schrader's la$$aii, which is adopted 
by L. Mueller. Rutilius has been speaking of the hold Rome had on him ; this is 
now relaxed, and he leaves the city. La4$aii would imply that he was tired of 
Rome, and seems inconsistent with his previous words, e.g. line 3. SchenkI, 
however, prefers ioitati, which, he thinks, suits better with vwcimur in the next 
line. 

86 YiMimWi i>e. * My reluctance to leave Rome is overcome, and I at length 
face tho long-postponed journey.' 

87 terren* viamm b turttirU via, is * the land route,' in contrast with the 
*8ea route,' p$lagut. For tirrMHi, 'belonging to the land,' cf. line 333 Un-tno 
h$lU, and 477 Urr$nii canalibut, Cic. N. D. 2, 16, 43 Utiiarum ttrrmas $tmt 
e/M#, partim aqnatHu, In the next line the land route is divided into plana, 
' the lowlands,' which were flooded by rivers and without bridges (line 41), nnd 
tlta, ' the high ground,' bristling with crags — not a bad description of the Yin 
Aurelia, the great coast-road to Transalpine Qaul, extending from Rome, at first 
only to Pisae, but afterwards continued to Qenoa and Forum lulii in Uaul. 

Cicero more than once refers to the difficulty of thu route in the neighbourhood 
of Yada Sabbatia, now Yado, in Liguria (not to be confounded with Yada 
Yokiterrana, now Torre di Yado, in Etniria, mentione<l in line 453). See Cic. £p. 
U, 10, 8 kuo aee$$$it manu$ Viutidii, quae tram Apmninum facto itinn'e d\/ieiHimo 
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ad Vada (SabVatia) pirunit. lb. 11, 13, 2 ComiitU (Antoniut) nmpiam^ prUU' 
quam ad Vada venit, Q^$m l^&um veto tibi nte notwn, Iae$i inUr Aptftninum H 
Alp$»i imp$diiittimM$ ad itsr faci$Hdmn, The ezpretcion iUr Urr$nwn ooeurs in 
Pliny N. H. 6, 17, 19, and S, 8, 14. The worde pUaa and alU are in partitiTe 
apposition to terrena. Baehrent, objecting to the ezpretaion itrrmta viarum and 
itf connexion with the following line, reads vttahant for viarwn, 

99 sq. * Sineo the Tuscan territory and the Aurelian road had been raided with 
fire and sword by the Gothic bands, and had no houses left to limit the forests, nor 
bridges across the rivers.' 

agger. In the Classical periodi when this word is used of a road, it has v%a$ 
joined with it; See Verg. A. 6, 273 vut$ diprnuut in oggare 9$rp$u9, Tac H. 2, 
24 agg$refn viae tre9 praet9ria$ eohorta ohiinmre, Zumpt says the Goths dcTastated 
the Aurelian road, especially in 412, when going with Ataulfus from Italy to Gaul. 
They were, however, friendly to the Romans at that time. 

40 Getieat. Here, as in line 142 and II. 61, the name Getae is used for Gothi 
or Gothones, because the latter people settled in lands formerly occupied by the 
Getae. On the death of Alaric, Ataulfus, his wife's brother, became King of the 
Visigoths, whom he led from Italy into Gaul, probably by the Aurelian Way, as 
that was the shortest route. 

ense yel igne. For ul where we should expect tt cf. Yeig. A. 6, 769 Silriut 
Atnta$ pariier pieiaU vtl armU Egregiut, Claud. Bell. Get. 131 F0etera Fahieii 
donii inpieia vtl armii. 

48 Ineerto, ftc. *It is better to go by ship, and take the chances of the 
sea.' Cf. line 187 Oeeidua if\fido dum taevit gurgiU Flia$, Rutilius left Rome on 
Sept. 22, 416 a.d. See Introd., page 9. 

48 relinqnendis portis, * the gates we are about to leave, have to leave.' 

inflgimni osenla. Cf. Yerg. A. 2, 490 ampUxaeque tentnt poiUa aiqu$ oaula 
JIgunt, 

44 Cf. Ot. Trist. 1, 3, 66 Ter Unun Utigi ; i$r turn rtvoeatm ; $t ip9§ Indvlg^m 
animo pea mihi tardut traU 

sacra. Rome was regarded as a goddess. See note on line 48. 

46 ' With tears we crave pardon (sc. for leaving), and offer a tribute of praise.' 
47-164 Now follows the famous Panegyric on Rome. Compare the words of 

Clnudian Stil. 3, 130-173, which throughout form a useful commentary on this 
passage of Rutilius. 

47-66 Rome apostrophised. The extent, greatness, and unity of her Empire. 

47 regina. Ammian. Marcell. 14, 6, speaking of Rome, says, ptr omnea 
iamen, guolqiiot iunt, parUa Urrarumj vt domina auapieitw et regina ; and in the 
same chapter he speaks of Rome as caput mundi, 

tni, i.e. 'which thou hast made thine own by conquest.' 
pnleherrima. Cf. Verg. G. 2, 634 Seilieet et rerum facta eat pukhcrrima Jtcma* 
mnndns, which properly means the universe, is here used, as often by the poets, 
for the earth. Cf. Claud. Bell. Gild. 161 para tertia mundi, referring to Africa. 

48 Tbe deification of Rome, according to Itasius Lemniacus, seems to have 
originated in Asia Minor. The first temple erected to the goddess Rome was at 
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Smyrna, 195 b.o. Tbo temple of Venus and Bome, oommemorating the myth of 
Rome*a connexion with Venus through Aeneus, was built by Hadrian at the east 
end of the Forum, on the slope of the Velia. It was the largest and one of the 
most magnificent temples at Rome. Cf. Tac. A. 4, 87 Cum d, Augmtu$ nki mtqu^ 
wrhi Somas iimplum apud Firgamum nUi wm prohikuitut. Suet. Aug. 62 TmpU 
, • . m nulla provincia niH eammuni tuo Romatqw nomin$ r$etpU, 

49 genetrix, &c. The eipression is, no doubt, an imitation of the Homeric 
irar^f hfZpStv re BtSiv rt. 

genetrix hominnm. Cf. Claud. Stil. 3, 150 Haw (so, Boma) nt in gnmium 
vUtot quat tola rtctpit, Matria non dominai riiu. Rome, in fact, is thus described 
because she admitted to her citizenship all the nations she conquered. 

genetrix deomm. Rome may be called the Mother of the Gods, not only 
because many of her citisens were deified, such as Romulus, Julius Caesar, 
AuKustus, and other Emperors, but because she honoured with temples and worship 
many abstract ideas, such as Mens, Fides, Spes, Virtus, Honos, Concordia, and 
adopted foreign deities, as Cybek, Isis, Serapis, &c. See Claudian in tlie passage 
quoted aboTC, See also Claud. Bell. Gild. 131 Moir$nt indigtU$ tt $% quot Bama 
napii, Aui dtdii ipta d$09, Florus 1, 13, 18 d$9tinatam hMninum ae d$orum 
domicilio HvUatsm, 

50 Zumpt seems to be right in explaining this to mean that at Rome, owing to 
her numerous temples, one is almost as much in the company of the gods as if one 
was in heaven. Wemsdorf, however, thinks the allusion is to the height of the 
temples, towering to the sky, and compares Martini 10, 51 Capiiolini tummum 
p$n»lral$ lonantU, Quatqus nittnt cmIq proxima Umpla auo, Claud. Stil. 3, 134 
qua$ lue$ tnetalli A$mula vicinii fattigia eonssrit athHt, Tertull. Apol. 25 Capitolia 
co$lo urUutiia^ 

5S The meaning is, * I would as soon commit the crime of forgetting the sun, 
to which we owe so many blessings, as forget thee.' For the sun as a symbol of 
the greatest good, cf. Cic. Lael. 13 ioUm c mundo tolUr$ vidsntur, qui amieiiiam r 
vUa tollunt, 

65 mnnera tendif . Cf . Verg. Q. 4, 534 iu mumra nuppUx Tend$ patent paam. 
Cic. de Or. 1, 40, 184 ipem amietM tt propt eunctit eivitatibttt lueem ingtHii ti 
tontilii parrigmUm aiqus Undtnttm. 

Formnnni, 'a gift,* cf . Verg. O. 1, 237 sq. duat [sonae] mortalibut atgrit 
MuMr$ canctttoi divum, 

67 oontiaet. Cf. Claud. Cons. Olyb. et Prob. 1 sq. Sol, qui JIammigtrit 
mundum eompUxut haUnit Volvis ineshautto rtdtuniia sascula moiu, Petron. Satyr. 
119 Orbim iam totum victor Bomanut hahtbat, Qua mart, qua itrrat, qua tiduo 
mtrrii utrumqut. Claud. Stil. 3, 139 [Boma] parva a ttdt proftetat Ditptrtit eum 
mis wumut. Id. BelL Gild. 48, Rome says of herself, ad toltm victrix utrumqut 
meurrk Prisoian. Perieg. 1 Naturat gtnitor, quat mundum eontintt omntm, 

68 For the neuter pi. tnis • . . tna, *thy domain,' cf. the familiar use of 
ftia for <his property,' * their property.* Coes. B. G. 1, 11, 2 j# tuaqut dtftndtrt. 

61 sq. quantum . . . tantnm for in quantum ... tit tanlum, cf. Quintil. 10,. 
1, 126 iantum ab illo dtjlutbant, quantum Hit ab antiquit dttctndtrat. 
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TiUlit natara, Mife-giving nature,' 'nature in which life is potftible,* teema 
the true reading, not vUal$M in ag^feement with azet. ' life-giving nature extended 
towfirds the poles ' is a more natural expression than ' nature extended towards the 
life-giying, i.e. habitable, zones,' eten if axei could be used for ttmae. The general 
sense is, of course, the same in either case~yis., the range of the habitable world. 
Gf. Nemes. Eclog. 1, 36 sq. Omnipm-ena aeth$r, $1 rerum eama liqttwu^ Corporit ei 
ftmlrix tellu$, vitaiU $t «#r. Lucan. 9, 435 UmperUi vitalU, Veig. A. !, 387 
inpiiut eoel09(ihui auras FitaUi etirpit, Plin. N. H. 2, 28 otniitf, qiMd inani timiU^ 
vitaUm huttc fpii'iiHm/undit, 

ietendit in axes. Cf. Claud. Stil. 3, 138 sq. Sau ut^ ssiguit qtuu Jln%hu$ 
oria UUndit In geminot axe$. 

axes, 'the poles,' os in line 17, not *n>oes,' as Mathis and others explain it. 
The doctrine of the fiye tones, two only of which are habitable by men, is set 
forth in Yerg. 6. 1, 233 sq. 

65 Under Caracslla the citizenship of Rome, which had been extended from 
time to time, was made to embrace all prorincial free inhabitants of the Empire. 
Gf. Claud. Stil. 3, 150 sq. Hose tat, in grunium vieioa qua$ tola rtcepit, JETMnuifiMN^fM 
gtnui eommuni nomin$fovit, IfatrU non daminoi riiu; eivaague voeavit Qnoi domuitf 
nexuguepio l&nginqua ravinxit, 

64 sq. It seems unnecessary to change ininstis, the reading of Y, which is, 
doubtless, used for the yerbal play with eomortia iuria in the next line — ' It was 
good for those who knew no right [i.e. the barbarian nations] to be captiTO under 
thy control ; and in tendering the conquered a share in thine own rights thon didst 
mske a city what was before a world.' 

For the use of eapi cf. Ilor. £p. 2, !, 156 Oraeda eaptafirum piehrtm ctpU* 

66 Cf. Ot. F. 2, 683 sq. Ganiibui €$t aliit UUua 4aia limiU ctrto; Itomanae 
apaiium eat tirbia $i erhia UUm. 

67-78 Yenus and Mars were the founders of the race ; and so the Romans are 
ready alike for war and Ioto. Yarious deities hare won their position through 
their services to mankind or their achievements. Rome, by embracing the world 
in the triumph of law, has no less claim to be a deity. 

67 sq. A double divine origin is claimed for the Roman race, from Yenus 
through Aeneas, and from Mars through Romulus. In classical writers aueiw^ is 
used as fem. as well as nissc. For an example in Rutilius, see II. 64 Nominia $ai 
auetwr aoU eoruaea aoror. 

69 sq. Rome's valour against the foe and mercy to the conquered are due 
respectively to the gfid of war and the goddess of love, to both of whom she traoes 
the foundation of her race. Both deities harmonise with, and are united in, her 
character. 

71 sq. For the sentiment cf. Yeig. A. 6, 854 TVi regere impario populoa, J?om«ii#, 
mamentOf Fareera auhiaetia et dahaUara auparboa, Claud. Bell. Gild. 97 [populus 
Romsnus] quam aampar in armia Korrihilam gantaa, plaeidum aanaara anbaetae, 

Zumpt puts a comma after eertaadi on the ground that it must be separated 
from bona, which, in its sense of * kindly,' is not appropriate with etrtaadl, but 
only with pareendi. The point, however, cannot be pressed. Bona, no doubt, aa 
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an epiihet of volupi4it, ia auggetted by parem^di, not bj ctrtatidi \ but, aa a matter 
of gnunmatical construction and of tranalalion, wa cannot limit tbe bona that 
belongs to voluptM to one of tbe two participles depending on tbat substantive. 

Zumpt is more bappy in pointing out tbat tbe subject of tbe verbs timuiit fte.» 
in tbe next line, is voluptat, and not Moiua, as some bave beld. Rome tbrougbout 
tbis passage is addressed in tbe second, not tbe tbird, person. A comma sbould 
tberefore be placed after voluptas, and not a colon, as in Mueller's text 

Itasius Lemniacus and Matbis, bowever, make Rome tbe subject. Arturo 
Trincb disguises tbe diflBculty by translating — '* Quindi il diletto Cb' ugual ti dan 
la pugna ed il perdono, £ domare i temuti e i d6mi amare." WTe may follow bis 
example by translating — ' Hence is it tbat tbou bast a kindly pleasure alike in 
figbting and in sbowing mercy — pleasure in conquering tbe dreaded foe, and in 
loving bim wben conquered.' 

For tbe sense of bona cf. Yerg. £. 6, 66 SU bottu$ o/elixqM tuit. For Baebrena* 
ingenious conjecture, par instead of bona, see C. N. 

78 sq. Tbe poet enumerates gods wbo bave been deified for tbeir services to 
mankind, and suggests tbat Rome bas no inferior claim to tbe divine title. 
Accordingly, in line 79, be calls her ' goddess.' 

Inyentriz oleae, Minerva. Cf. Yerg. Q. 1, 18 oUa$qu$ Ilifiei-va Inviutrix, 
Cicero, however, says Yerr. 4, 128 ArUtatun, qui invetitor oUae «m# diettuTf una 
cum Libiro patrt iodim erat in Umplo cMucrattu, 

▼ini repertor, Bacchus. 

puer, Triptolemus, of whom Ceres says in Ov. F. 4, 669 IIU quidun mortaUt 
4rii; 90d primus arabii £i urtt ti cuUa pramnia ioUet humo, 

ooUtnr is to be repealed with Tini repertor and pner. 

Paeon or Paean waa tbe eponymous hero of tbe medical art, and be appears in 
Homer as tbe state physician of the gods. After the time of Homer and Hesiod 
Paean became a surname of Asclepius, tbe god of healing, and of Apollo. It is to 
be noted tbat tbo second syllable in Fatoniam is bore slioit, though it should be 
long (irai«y<os). The short vowel belongs to the name of the country, Paeonia 
(naioy(a). 

76 Cf . Cio. Off. 3, 6 Herculem iUum, quim houwium fama^ bsM/ieiorum m0$n<n; 
in coneilio cotUttium eoUocavit, 

It bas been suggested that nobilitate seems a weak woixi here, and does not 
define Hercules' claim to divine rank as clearly aa is done in the case of 
Minerva, &c., in the preceding lihee. 

Strennitate, suggested in the C. N., would express better the character of the 
man of many labours. For this rare word see Yarr. L. L. 8, 6, 107 ab ttrenuitaU 
$t nobilitati ttrmui ei nobiitt, Uv. M. 9, 320 SU'tnuitat aniiqua $nauet. In tbe 
latter passage tbu reference is to Qalanthis, a female attendant, who rendered 
important service to Alcmena at the birth of Hercules. 

Probably, however, nobilUatt is right. Dr. Purser points out that ' loftinesa of 
soul' was tbe characteristic of Hercules, according to Horace, C. 3, 3, 1-12. 

77 Cf. Claud. Sill. 3, 160 Hate e»t ingremiiun victas quattoia recepit, Human' 
umqui gtnui eotnmuni nomint fwiU 



^ 
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79-8S There is no Empire to oompare with that of Rome ; for the Anyrian 
Empire was not so extensive ; the Modes were eonquerors only of their neighhoari; 
the Parthians and Macedonians had only alternate turns of fortune among them« 
seWes. Yet, though Rome has surpassed the nations mentioned, her power 
originally was not greater than theirs. It was not might, hut wisdom and Justioe, 
that gave her pre-eminence. 

79 reoeisns. Cf. Claud. Stil. 3, 167 quod eemert Thukn Ltmu, et hortmidoi 
quondam p0tt§trarc t'eeeuMt. Anpuius is used in a similar sense, e.g. Veil. 2, 102 
ut in uUimo ae remotiositno ti n - arum orMo anguio oonotnnetre quam Romam rogrodi 
mallti. Cio. Cat. 2, 8 mmo non modo Bomao, »ednte uJlo in angulo Itatias. Or. F. 
1 , 86 lupptttTt arct tua Mum eum opoeUt in orhom^ Nil niti Bomanum, quod tuoatutp 
habit. 

Burmann*s conjecture, JRomanut uhiquo rootpiuo, 'a Roman [i.e. Romans] 
received [into citisenship] everywhere,* is donhtless due to ooOa in the following 
line, which he thought inappropriate with roeootut, i 

81 sq. Cf. Hot. Carm. Saec. 11 Ahm Sol , , . poooia nihU urht Roma VUore 
maiuo. Verg. 6. 2, 534 Seilieet ei rorum facta at pukhorrima JRoma, liperpotuo 
motu, the reading of Bnehrens, he adopted, the meaning will he, ' the stars that in 
their ceaseless course keep watch on everything have seen no hint empire.* 

88 sq. ' What union of dominion oomparahle with this had the Assyrian arms 
the luck to form?' With this and the following lines cf. CUud. Stil. 8, 163 
$ic Modus adtmit Attyrio Ifcdoquo tulit moderamina TUnoo, Subioeit Maetdo Ponon 
oooouruo $t ipti Romanit, 

84 Schenkl defends ettm domuore, the reading of V; and, putting a oomma after 
Modi and after auot, makes 3fodi, in common with Magni Tarthorum rtgeo and 
Maettumquo tyranni, subject of dodoro. He excuses the slightness of the pause at 
the end of the pentameter, as being permissihle in an enumeration. The rhythm, 
however, and the sense of the passage seem strongly to favour Mueller's oonjeotnre^ 
eondomutrt^ which is adopted in the text. The object of the poet is to contrast the 
world-wide Empire of Rome with the limited successes of other nations. The 
Assyrians built up no comparable Empire; the Modes conquered only the 
neighbouring peoples ; the Parthians and Macedonians only enjoyed varying 
successes over one another ; but none won a unirersal sway as Rome did. 

86 Maoetnm is genitive of Maootao a Moir/rai, a less common form for 
Mojcfd^rcff. The allusion is to the Macedonian kings of Syria, who had many and 
fluctuating relations with the Parthians. 

86 'Gave laws to one another with varying fortune,' i.e. sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, had the upper hand. 

87 Rome was no Geryon of triple form, hut had merely the same endowments 
of vital power and physical strength as others. It was wisdom and justice that 
gave her a superiority. 

80 Zumpt remarks that gloria Is abstract for ooncrete ; practically equivalent 
to tUf qua$ gloriam adopia et, Cf . line 19. 

91 Mueller thinks quod is accusative ; hut surely the meaning is, ' that you 
rule is a less thing than that you deserve to rule,' not * what yon rule over is less 
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th«n what jou dMura to niU otm.' Tht post msani that to b* vorthy of holding 
Umiilrt U ■ graiUr |torx tUn to hold II, 

M -lit Tha gloriu uf th* oltj, Jti tamplM, iU ftqiMduct*, iU rMorvoin, Ita 
•piiiiS*, III ooloaiudM) it« grove*. 

H dMsn m doubtJNt anbiM or noimniaiit* amb«lll«li«d with the apoUe of 
tha wieuij, Of. Clo. Terr, i, 4, 44 AmIium ipolia, itenr* alqiu rrHammtu fiuttrmm. 
8l«t. SUr. 4, t, ST tq. Uliui iaNna, prctptrumg)!* limtn Arett, liUiffri intit 
tnf—U El l«rlt Ilrw-iiM nituu nutaltit, CKmnIhj hhWi (vi mtmsI imtri. 
OUiid. ii Com. non. M $foliufiu mitnitu JmiNiMrM <r«iu. Jd. SUl. S, BT 
IndulttfiM MrwM tfpUii MtMlKfu* Itmpla ShMm tl fuUtiud MHIi itn m n 

H U(. Claud. tI Ooh. Hob. fil aeUt ilHjMf ^m' imX*^ £' <ir«Hi(/HM InyUaw 
•IfHmMlir «Br«, Id. SUl. S, ISS fMM Itin mtUUi AimuU tuuiii ftilifia tmiuttii 
•ulrU. 

Wl Dur lullaM Infucmatioii about iha aqneducti of Roma ii deiircd from Sax. 
Juliui Frunllnut, who vaa eur»Ur ■fHnmM from 97 till 108 a.d., under Herrm 
and TrHJati. II* aaya that in tlw time of N«tt* tbtra wen niiia aqueducti at 
Hum*. Ihvcopiua (UO-Mi A.D.) aaya tbat in hit lima fanMeen aqueduct* aren 
alill pnawTed at Roma [Ball. Qolh. 1, 19). It acemi pnbabla that be bai Azad 
lb* numbar luo hi|b, by cuunlitig m aajiatala aqueduct* in aooe cuaa what wan 
HiMvlf bnuibee. The full number of aeparate aqueduct! aeem* to have bees 
«l***n. Th(M ia, howeTw, do doubt that their numlwr and magnitude w«te auch 
■* Id tuUx iualify what riinjr the EMer (13-TS a.o.) mjt of ona of them— namely, 
theCteDdian. H.H.M. (113 lifit WtJi/«rtw ^tttimtrtrit f Mf t jaa d tiitiam, 
MfravM ««•>, flMMM jwr/aiwi, Maratb* tetmtuu, fttitilm- niAit iMpi anr^idBm 
/m»u* ia M» mi* Mrrdrwa. Q. alaft Frontinua, Da Aquaeduclibiu Dihi* BoMM 
I, Id M dfiMrMN (#n Budtu m n—a m it — l ila i pfrtmiitt nJmiittI tlimn tma^wrm 
mil tm*m* wartM, tut /tm* nMrtt*. aftra Orttytmm. Tha dwtrwctMm of tha 
•f mdurU b*(aB aftM tb« *)*(• i>f Rom* bj Yitifi*. Eiaf of tha Oolh*. ia 4)7 «.». 
U ih* ttt*Miih <*atui]r tb« IV)|<«a bvfa* 10 tealon thee* asciaat woifa, and thraa 
«l tb*** (till aupplj Rom*, and Mipplj it uScacntlT — Tia., the Aqoa V«(pae, 
wbWb MirrtiM IW FiMitana di Tretii the Iqu FeUea, afteiaulr tha A^nm 
CtaiaiM. oeBMd tttm Fi* PclMt afl«r«iai>la Siitaa V. ; and the A^m hck, the 
MWMil if** Tveiaaa aad Aliwtina, tuurad aiai i«*ian>l bj hnl V., whkh — rr*!?! 
(he Tmm***** a»l lb* VaiMn. 

U. Cf.TtbMU. l.«,44 QMnnifi 
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jB told.*' It seeniB, howeTer, quite possible to take paiiui, in a natural manner, 
referring to what goes before. In lines 97, 98 the poet had eompaxed the aqueducts 
to streams raised on arches tliat Tied with the rainbow in their span. In the 
present lines, struck doubtless by the ponderous mass of the structures, he says, 
" You might more properly say they are mountains grown up to the stars" ; and, 
as this metaphor naturally reminds him of the Giants piling Pelion on Ossa, he 
adds, "Greece [herself] might praise [admit the greatness of] such a work of 
giants*' ; or lierhaps rather, "Let Greece boast of such a work of giants," so. if 
boast she can ; let her show such a work of giants. 

For the hyperbolical in sidera, cf. Ot. F. 4, 328 Index UHiiiae feriwr in attra 

101/110 Sohenkl proposes to arrange these lines in the following order: — 
!, 2,yO, 6, 8, 4, 7, 8 — which gives a natural connexion to rerae 107, and a regular 
lin^^of thought : whole rivers flow to Rome and the water of great lakes, which 

[OS the air cool and the drinking-water wholesome ; yet Rome is not without 
>rings within her own area ; and he goes on to tell of the hot spring ai|d the 
tbines. 

101 These words may be understood quite literally, referring, e.g., to the 
Anio, which supplied the Anio Vetus and the Anio Novus ; to the Gurtius and the 
Goeruleus, which supplied the Aqua Claudia ; to the Rirus Hereulaneus, which 
was an additional source of supply to the Anio Novus. See Zumpt. 

103 laens, e.g. Alsietinus, Sabatinus, now Lago di Bracciano, Subhicensb, 
near the modem 8ubiai*o. The water bnmght to the city by the aqueducts was 
stored in tanks or cisterns, of which there were many at Rome. Wemsdorf thinks 
the allusion is to private baths, called eelsa because at the top of the house. Zumpt 
is doubtless right in thinking the public baths are meant, called eelsa because of 
their loftiness. 

108 eelebrantnr. For eelebrarit to be abundantly supplied, ftimiBhed with, 
cf. Ov. Trist. 5, 6, 87 quam multa madidae ahhrantur aruudint fouae, 

TCnis. For v$na, used of a watercourse, uf. Ov. Trist. 8, 7, 16 f$eunda$ ftena 
aquae, Cicero, Rep. 2, 6, 11 says that Romulus chose as the site for his city 
locum etfmtibut abundantem §t in ngione pettilenti ealuhrem, 

104 Totaqne. Mueller reads Lotaque, quoting Tibull. 4, 6, 8, where he says 
a similar change is required. The emendation is doubtless right in the passage 
of Tibullus, but it seems quite unnecessary here. 

100 hine, i.e. owing to the abundance of water. 

halitns is used like ipiritut in Calp. 4, 4 Uvatqui diem (i.e. the heat of the 
day) vieini tpirUn* amnie, 

106 Innoenam. Thirst is harmless when relieved by the use of good water, 
pnrior, i.e. purer than that found elsewhere. The water brought by the Aqua 

Marcia was specially famous. See Plin. 11. N. 31, 3, 24 elat-iaMma aquarnm 
wnnium in toto orhe, ftigorie eaiuhiiatitque pahna praeeonio urbie Mareia eei iuter 
reliqna dettm munera wbi iributa, 

107 The story of the help Janus gave to the Romans during the attack of the 
Sabines under Titus Tatius (hosts premente) is told in Ov. F. 1, 261 sq., and in 

o2 
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Macrob. Saturn. 1» 9. Uoder the Capitol, close by the Fonim, etood the celebrated 
Janus Quirinus, Janus Qeminus or Porta Janualis. It was a tradition at Rome 
that when Tatius and his Sabines had reached this gate the god, by causing a 
stream of boiling water to gush forth from the earth, forced tbem to retire, and 
that the Bomans, out of gratitude, nused an altar and chapel to him on the spot 
See Keightley*s Mythology. 

108 For aeternna, used of constantly flowing, perennial water as opposed to 
casual, intermittent, cf. Ot. Amor. 8, 6, 20 Tu patiut, ripU efu$$ capaeibuM amnU 
{Sic a$t$mu$ #m) UlUtc fine tuo. Id. Met. 16, 560 gilidmn dt corpora foniem F$9U 
ei aiUmoi m-tua Unuavii in undoi, 

ill The allusiun is to covered colonnades with panelled ceilings, which gave 
shelter from wind or rain. Of. Hor. Kp. 1, 10, 22 Nempo inttr varia» nutritur 
si/ra M/tMMMffs. 

118 For Temnla, 'native,' 'indigenous,' like vcmaculo, cf. Jut. 6, 106 
Virnula riparum, Yarr. R. R. 8, 6, 7 awt wmaeulac. Burmann wrongly explains 
virnuia arts as a bird that sings in spring,' compuring Ov. Tr. 8, 12, 8 Ittdoeiliqu^ 
loquax futttnx vcruat avi$, 

qua a uM, 

^or birds kept in aviaries, cf. Hor. 0. 8, 1, 17 sq. Ih$trietua trnit ctii 9up$r 
imfia Ctrvia ptndet non Sieuias dapea Duleem olahorahHtU 9apor$m Hon avium 
€ithara4gu4 cantua Somnum rsduani. 

118 Yere tno. Cf. line 109 sq. Illic parpttui ioUt, atqus ipt$ videiur Qumn 
aibi JBoflNA facit purior esu din. The poet means that by artificial means Rome 
has secured the advantages of a perpetual spring, and has overcome the severities 
of winter, so as to enjoy herself even at that season. Zumpt well compares a 
passage from the Panegyric of Pacatuson Theodosius (14) paiinn $$ lautoi putabtmt, 
nisi lusuria rtrtistifi annum, nisi hibtmat poeulit fiMa# intuita$tinL A little earlier 
in the same passage are mentioned peregriui aeris volucret, alieni UmpotiM Jhm, 
Cf. Seneca, Epist. 122 Non vivunt contra naiuram, qui At#wt# cwtcttpiscuni rocamP 
fimcntoquc aquat'um calcntium, ct cahrum apta imiUUionc, huma Htium, Jlormn 
vcmum, cxprimunt t 

116-140 Rome ia exhorted not to lose heart, but to rise superior to her troubles 
in the present, as she has so often done in the past. Brennus, Pyrrhus, and 
Hannibal conquered, only in their turn to be overcome ; and Rome, gaining fresh 
strength from disaster, may look forward to a future coextensive with the existence 
of the world. 

116 Borne is exhorted to refresh the laurels depressed by the disasters sustained 
at the hands of the barbarians. Cf. Claud. Bell. Qild. 208 n/iavii Bomam mcliorc 
iupcHta, Continuo rcdii iUs vigor tcniiquc eolorcm Mutavcrc comae, tolidatam crista 
r€9urg$n9 Enxit gaicam ciipciquc ncauduit orbit JSt Icvia excutta micuit rubiginc 
comua. 

117 Rome, when represented as a goddess in the poets, usually wears a helmet. 
Cf. Claud. Bell. Qild. 28 sq. humcrit vix tustinct acgrit SquaUntim ciipeum ; iaxata 
canidcprodit Caniticm, plcna$nque trahit rubiginis hattam, Sidon. Apoll. Carm. 5, 
13 Siderat excrto btllatrix pccton Rotna, Cristatum turrita caput, euipone eapaci 
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Cat9ide proiafiiui pir/undii Urga eafiittut. The present passage, however, deacribes 
the Corona Muralis made of gold and decorated with tuirets, with which Oybele is 
sometimes represented. A like description of personified Rome is found in Lucan 
1, 179 Ditriffero eanoi eftindwi viriiet erinu, 

118 Perpetnoi ignes. Gf. Verg. A. 10, 272 et poitot umU wmit awr^tta igntt. 

119 tristem easnm. The allusion is prohably to the sack of Rome by Alario 
in 410. The poet exhorts Rome to rouse herself, and obliterate the marks of that 
disaster. 

180 aolidet. This verb is often used, chiefly in the passive Toice^ as a medical 
term for a hone knitting, e.g. Flln. £p. 8, 20, 4 9i$ [est lacui] quafraeta 9ol%tUmiur. 
Flin. N. H. 28, 16 (66). It is also used of wounds generally, e.g. Gels, de Med. 8, 6. 

121 Cf. Hor. G. 4, 4, 67 sq., where Horace says of the Roman race Jhirii ui 
Hex toma hip4nnihu$ Nigrae ftratififmdit in Algido JPtr damtui, p^r eatda, ab %p$o 
DmcU opu ammwnqus fnro. Glaud. Stil. 3, 144 sq. Numquam iueeubuii damniit 
$t Urrita nulla Vulnertf pott Cannag maiw lyebiamgue frtmihat^ Et eum iam 
prtfnerent Jlammae, murumqua ftrir$t Sbitit in extnmat acitm miiUbat Jherot, Kee 
$t$tU OeeanOf rtmUqtti ingrttaa pi-rfundum Fineendot alio quaetivit in orbg BrUannea^ 

I have followed Mueller in adopting Simler's itHi. Tuum, however, would 
give a simpler construction then ^itt, and its corruption to rt« is as easily explainrd. 
Both conjectures assume the loss of initial I. The last letter of tuum would 
probably be represented by a stroke above the line, a« is often the case ; and the 
unmeaning ttii thus emerging would easily heeome vt«, as the following word 
begins with ». For the pronoun with »oftmn§ of. Gic. Att. 7, 6, 1 ttoatrum ittud 
9oUnm$ ifrvetniu. 

182 ' After the model of the heavens, you submit to losses thst bring gain,* 
i.e. as the stars set but to rise again, and the waning moon soon waxes once more, 
so Rume may be confident of rising superior to her present trouhlee. 

ditia danma. Cf. Ovid*s words with regard to the Hydra, Her. 9, 96 dmnnii 
div4a ab ipsa tuis, ' enriched by its own losses.* 

For damna, used of the waning of the moon, cf. Hor. Od. 4, 7, 18 Damna 
tamen eeleret reparani eoelestia lunas. 

186 aq. From instances in the past history of Rome, where she soon retrieved 
her temporary reverses, the poet augurs a like recovery from her present trouhlee. 
The victory of Brennus at the Allia in 390 B.C., and his siege of the Capitol, were 
soon followed by his defeat and deitth. The Samnites, by their ultimate subjection, 
atoned for the hard terms they imposed on the Roman army in the affair of the 
Caudine Forks, 321 b.o. Pyrrhus* early victories in Italy were followed by his 
disastrous defeat at Beneventum in 276 B.C. Hannibal's successes, though great, 
yet ended in his discomfiture. Cf. Gland. Bell. Get. 146 sq. 

Rutilius, no doubt, accepted the popular legend according to which Brennui 
was defeated and slain by Gamillus. The true story, however, is given in Polybius 
2, 18, who says that he received 1,000 pounds of gold as a ransom for UieCapitoli 
and returned home safely with his spoil. 

189 sq. ' Such things as cannot be kept under rise again with greater buoyancy, 
and rebound to a greater height from the lowest depths.' 
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retnrgunt. Cf. Or. F. 1, 623 Vtcta ttmun vimet$ iP4r§aqu$ IHia returggs. 
Id. Pont. 4, 8, 28 Oh-tUa d$ fMdiit eymba ruurg$t aquit. For Mutyerg in aimiUr 
tense of. Sidon. Apollin. Oann. 7, 6 Sid^ra tunt itH, qua$ ticui merta niUteunt, 
Adtwiit »%e Moma micatt cmjixus ak ortu Ordo fuii crmtitH malU, lb. 5, 64 tua 
[iiO. Romae] nsmpg putantur Surgirefata oto/m et ctUior «m# ruina. 

180 Weznidorf takei altini as * deeper'; but Zumpt is, doubtless, right in 
explaining it as ' higher.' He compares Plin. N. H. 2, 38 vapor ix alto cadit 
rur»ttmqu$ in aitum r$diL Ovid M. 8, 225 says of Icanis aliiut t§it iter, Statius 
Sily. 2, 1, 101 Vidi $go tranurtot alima in robora rtmot AUiut ir$ tui», 

181 Cf. Ov. Am. 1, 2, U Vidi igo iactatas mota /ac§ ereteere Jtauwuu, St vidi 
nuUo fi&neutients mori. 

183 Laws, like men, are said to liTe, to grow old, and to die. Cf . Claud. It. 
Cons. Hon. 505 pritcamqus raumunt Canitietn Ugu, Oell. Noct. Att. 20, 1 populus 
Samanua pauus at leges ittat eitu atque senio emori. Livy 84, 6, 6 quae tempore 
aliqtsa desiderarunt leges, mortales, tU ita dieam, et tempwrihus ipsis fnuiahiles esse 
video, 

Eomana saecnU. Cf. Stat. Silv. 1, 1, 94 stabit dum terra polusque, Dum 
Somana dies. Martial. Epigr. 9, 2, 8 Manebit altum Flaviae deeus gentis Cum sole 
et astris eumque luce Momana, 

134 Hon for ne, a solecism pointed out by Quintilian 1, 1, 5. Cf. Hor. Sat. 
2, 6, 90 sq. ultra Nbn etiam sileas. The usage, as Zumpt says, is more frequent 
with the fir«t and third persons, in which the imperative force is less prominent 
than in the second person. See line 160. 

136 sq. 1169 years from the foundation of the city gives 416 a. d. as the date 
of the po«m. See Introd., page 7 sq. 

187 anllif obaoxia metis. Cf. Yerg. A. 1, 278 His [su. Bomanis] ego nee 
metas rerwn nee tempora pono ; Imperium sine ^ne dedi, 

188 Cf. Stat. Silv. 1, 1, 93 sq. stabit dum terra polusque, Dum Jtomana dies, 
Claud, in Bufln. 2, 627 dum rotet astrapolus, Tibull. 1, 4, 66 Dum coeUm Stellas, 
dmn vehet amnis aquas, 

141-164 Prayers that the Getae may be subdued, and that all the world may 
contribute to the support of Bome and to her greatness. 

141 iaerilegae hostia gentit, lit. 'victim consisting in the impious race,* 
i.e. let the race itself, guilty of the sacrilege of taking Bome, fall as a victim ; 
which means, not necessarily that all the Oetae should be slain, but rather that 
they should be conquered and subdued to Bome, as is, in fact, stated iu the next 
line. 

148 perflda. At this time the Ooths had the same proverbial reputation f6r 
faithlessness which the Carthaginians had in earlier times, and to which the expres- 
sion ' Punica fides * is due. See Ammianus Marcell. 22, 7, 8 Oothos soepe faUaees 
otperjidos, Sidon. Apoll. £p. 6, 6 foedi/ragam gentem, 

144 From the following lines, 146 sq., it seems clear that the epithet angnitot 
is used in reference to the divine character assigned to Bome, and not in reference 
to the Emperors, as some have suggested. 

bftrbftra praeda. Cf. Ov. Her. 1, 26 Ponitur adpatrios barbara praeda deos. 
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145 AeUntvm ii adTerbud, m in Verg. A* 6, 617 sq. teiH aiUmumqUe ndibit 
InfcRx Th0$$tu. Hor. Ep. 1, 10, 41 Strtiti a$Umym. Yerg. G. 2, 400 gla$htiq¥$ 
vertit AiUrnum frtM§9nda hidmiibHs, 

BhoBU ftret. The Rhine is here used for the banks of the Rhine, as is more 
dearly expressed In Claud. Cons. Olyb. et Prob. 161 He nohii Seyihimt f mm u Uiw 
ArMxei, Sic Mhsmu p$r utrumqu4 laiut. The fertility of the Rhine region and of 
Germany in general, as well as of Gaul, was of special importance at the time 
(a.i». 307-8) when the Moorish chieftain Gildo had rerolted to Aroadius, and 
prevented the Roman eomfleets sailing from Egypt. StiHcho was specially aotiTO 
in arranging for these supplies. See Claud, in Eutr. 1, 401» where Rome is repre« 
sented as saying, Quam tuspeeta fames, quantum dUeriminie urhi, Ni tua wel eoeeri 
[i.e. Stilichonis or Honorii] numquam twnprovida virtue Auetralem areteie peneaeeet 
frugihue annum. Jnvectae Jthodano Tiherina per oetia elaeeee, dngphiieque ferax 
Ararie eucceeait arietie. Teutonieue vemer Pp^naeique iunenei Sudavere miki^ ftc. 
Cf. alto Cons. Stil. 1, 220 sq., 2, 392 sq., 3, 91 sq. 

tibi Nilui innndet. Rutilius speaks as if the division of the Eastern and 
Western Empires had not yet taken place ; for, after that event, the comfleet from 
Alexnndria instituted by Commodus (see Lampridius, Commod. 17) went to Con- 
stantinople, not to Rome, and the latter city had to depend on supplies from Libya, 
and not from the Nile valley. See Claud. Bell. Gild. 60 Cum euHit par B»ma 
mihif dieieaque tumpeit Aequalee Aurora tegae. Aeggptia rura In partem eeeeere 
novam .* S^ uniea nobie Reetabat Libge, quae vix aegreque fovebat Solo ducta Note, 
numquam ueurafuturi, Semper inope, ventique JIdem poeeebai et anni, Hane quoquo 
nunc Oildon rapuit, lb. 113 Nunc quid agam t Libgam Oitdo tenet, aUera [Roma, 
i.e. ConstantinopoHs] Jfilum. 

146 Altrioem. Wemtdorf remarks that this epithet is applied to Rome, not 
only as nourishing the world with laws and institutions, but also because she is 
often represented in paintings as a woman with full and exposed breasts. See 
Claud. Cons. Olyb. et Prob. 87 Dextrum nuda laiue, niveoe exeeria laeertot, Audaeem 
retigit mammam, Corippus Laud. Just. 1, 289 Exterto et nudam geatantem peetore 
tnammam, Ali9'ieem imperii^ liber tatieque parentem, Cassiod. Var. 2, 1 Ut altemnoe 
proprioe ad ubera tua Soma reeolRgat, 

148 imbre tno. This probably refers to the belief of the ancients that the 
north-wind carried the rain-clouds collected in Italy over to Africa. Cf. Stat. 
Theb. 8, 411 Cum Zibgae Boreaa Italoi niger attulit imbree, Lucan. 3, 68 sq. 
Ubere fix glebae euperat, eeaeantibue auetrie. Cum medium nubea Borea oogente euh 
axem JSfueie magnum Libge tuHt imbribue annum, where magnum annum means 
' a large crop.' lb. 0, 420 Zibgae quod fertile terrae eat, Vergit in oeeaaua; aedet 
haee non fontibua ullia Solvitur ; Aretooa raria Aquilonibua imbrea Aeeipii, et noatria 
r^cit aua rura aerenia. 

160 Hesperio neetare, * Italian wine.* Damm wrongly translates *oi],' being 
misled probably by the epithet pingaia, which, however, may be used in reference 
to wine. Cf. Tibult. 1,1,6 Jiee apea deatituat, aed frugum aemper aoervoa Praebeat 
eipleno pinguia muata laeu. Nectar is often used of wine, and also of honey and 
milk ; but it does not seem to be used of oil. 
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151 IpM txittrnphaU. CL Tibull. 2, 5, 6 Ip9§ triumphali dmnuaus i$mpwa 
lauro. The Tiber ia represented decked with reeds, as victon were wont to wear 
laurels. Cf. Ov. F. 6, 637 lUrii anmd\f0rum midio caput $xtulU akno, Claud. 
Oona. Olyb. et Prob. 217 Vertie$ iusuriai toto ortHalis artmdo, 

158 fitmiilM. Gf. Claud. Nupt. Hon. et Mar. 177 jiffuaeai famulum vtiyo 
SaUckonia ptnUum. Id. ill. Cona. Hon. 203 famuiU Gaugin paU§9etr$ ripiM, 

aptet. Cf. Ov. A, A. 2, 126 aquai r$mig%o aptas. Hor. A. P. 66 aUriUMqus 
diu palus i^taque r$mi», 

163 sq. There is, doubtless, a reference to the resumption of traffic after the 
withdrawal of Alaiio and hia hordea. 

165-104 He prays for a good journey and kindly uiemoiies, on the ground of 
hia official sendees. 

165 Panda. Cf. Mart. 12, 90, 4 eui rector aquarum AUmla navig$rum per frcta 
pa$tdit iter* 

gamine Caatore. The name of either of the Dioscuri is made to do service for 
both : cf . Hor. C. 3, 20, 64 peminueque FoUux. The allusion haa special force, 
because there waa a temple of Castor and Pollux at Ostia; see Ammian. Marcell. 
19, 10, 4 tnoxqu$, dum TertuUui apud Ottia in aede eacr'x/icabat Castorum, tranquiU 
litae mare imIUvU, 

156 Temperet. Cf. Hor. C. 4, 12, 1 2am reris comitet, quae mare temperaut. 
Ov. M. 12, 04 et tatum temperet aequor, 

Oytherea. There waa a temple of Venus on the island at the mouth of the 
Tiber, whence Horace couplea Venua with the Dioscuri, in his invocation 0. 1, 3, 1 
Sie te diva potene Cgpri, Sic fratree Helsnae^ ludda tidera, Fentoruinque regai 
pater. Ov. Her. 19, 169 atteo Venua ipea/avebit, Stemet et aequoreat, aequore nata, 
viae, 

167 The words in Uiis and the following line refer to the functions exercised 
by Butilius when he waa Praefectus Urbis (see line 100). Inra regere is equivalent 
to the more classical expression iudiciie praeeeee ; and inra Qnirini is equivalent 
to iwra Quiritium, Quiritee being used of the Romans in their civil capacity. The 
Praefectus Urbis, besides other duties, had civil and criminal jurisdiction, extending, 
in the time of Augiutus, over the city itaelf and an area of a hundi-ed miles radiua 
round it, and at a later period over a much wider territory. Ho was also President 
of the Senate, and to the courtesy shown by Rutilius in the lutter capacity 
allusion ia made in lino 168. See tlie passage quoted by Matbis from Cassiodorus, 
Var. 6, 4 Settatue praeaul cotitidee tuper omnet ecilicet comulareSf tententiam jtrimue 
ifMs. Butiliua aeveral timea alludea to his tenure of the office uf Ciiy Prefect — 
e.g. in 1. 423 aq., in the passage where he speaks of Rufius Yolusianus ; and line 
467, where he refers to Deciua Albinus. He held the office in 414 a.d. See 
I&tiod., page 21 aq. 

156 Van. The oonnexion is : * It is only on account of my courtesy to the 
•enatOTi I elaim credit ; for the absence of capital punishment is to the honour of 
tha people^ not of the Prefect.' 

160 Von fit. See note on line 134. 
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161 patriii Urrii, i.e. in Gaul. 

eomponere, < to lay at rest/ * bring to a peaceful end.' Gf. Yerg. A. 1, 874 
dinn cUmso veaper eompomt 0Ufmp6, 

165 agam. For ag^ri, Mive,* of. Sail. J. 66, 2 civiiat kieU afr$, lb. 101, 6 
turn Mariut apudpi-imoi ogihat. Tae. A. 8, 19 apud ilha hom%n$t, gtU ium tigthmnU 
lb. 8, 88 Thraeia di$cor8 ogibaL 

164 dignerif , < think 6t to do a thbg,* < deign/ like A|ioi;r. Gf. Lucr. 2, 1089 
iam n$mo Stuipieert in.eoili dignatur lurtda tgmpla, Bj'mmacb. Ep. 6, 26 nottrii 
n4goUii dilignUi4im digtmn praatari, 

166-178 After this exordium he leaves Rome, escorted by sereral of hit friends, 
among whom he specially mentions Geionius Rufius Yolusianus. 

166 iter arripimni. Gf. Stat. Theb. 1, 100 Arripit •xUmpto MaUa$ ds valU 
returgtns JNotum iitr ad Thihat. Glaud. in Eutr. 2, 406 Frotinu* ixeiti$ iUr 
irremeMIe tignis Arripit. Vergil itses eorriperi viam in a similar sense, ' to set 
out quickly, hastily/ A. 1, 418 Corriputr$ viam intfrta, qua temita monstrai. 
Zumpt p<iints out lliat both these verbs are used of persons hastily sotting ont, 
while rapere is used of those already on the way— ^.g. Sil. Ital. 9, 88 dux iibi 
guitqut viam ropito. 

As to the use of the plural arripimns, see note on line 179. 

166 For lamina sieea, < dry, tearless eyes,' to express absence of emotion, 
of. Hot. G. 1, 8, 18 gtU tieeit oeulit monttra natnntia tidit, Glaud. Bell. Gild. 180 
mc siceo Cyh$le me tiabat lumins luno. 

168 Bnflns. See Introd., page 27. 

171 sq. The allusion is to the oiBce of guastior prineipitf which Rufliis held, 
and in which it was his duty to reduce to the form of laws the orders of the 
Emperor, and to read in the Senate the communications the Emperor thought fit 
to make to that body. Gf. Sidon. ApoU. Garm. 6, 675 euitta (so. quaestor) dignatur 
ah ore Caetar in orhe ioqui, lb. 1, 26 aut vtttro (i.e. principum) qui toUt ore Uqui. 
Glaud. Gons. Moll. Theod. 36 sq. oraeula regie Slequio erevere tuo (quaestoris) nee 
digniue unquam Maieetae meminit eeee Jtomana loeutam. See Zumpt. 

178 For use of memit cf. line 6. 

174 For TyrtiM s Garthaginian cf. Verg. A. 1,574 Trot Tgriutque miki nuUo 
dieerimine agetur, 

176 snmmos faiees, i.e. the Gonsulship, as more distinctly expressed in the 
next line. The symbol of office is used for the office itself. 

iBStantia, * perseyerance,' 'application.' Gf. Plin. Ep. 3, 6, 18 qutdeet miw, 
quod haee inttantia non poeeit ^fieere f 

176 eonsnl erit. This forecast does not seem to have been fulfilled. We find 
no record of a Gonsul Rufiii^s Yolusianus. 

178 Gf. Ov. Her. 18, 126 Sei mihi! eur anime iuneti eeeemimur undie f 
Unaque men$, teliue non habet una duoe f 

179-904 Rutilius now proceeds to where his ships are waiting in the port, on 
the right bmnch of the Tiber, llie wind, however, is unfavourable, and he is 
obliged to await an improvement in the weather, lying almost within sight of the 
city, and within hearing distance of the shouts raised in the GircuB. 
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179 naTM. From line 219 we learn that Butiliua' comiMmj oonstBted of 
several boata l€^ba$). C(, line 559, Fuppibut mm. 

Though the frienda who law Butilius off from Rome parted from him (see line 
167) before he sailed, yet he, no doubt, had some companions on his journey. We 
may, however, assume that they were not intimate friends, nor persons of distin* 
giiished station, or he would have been pretty sure to name them, and tell iia 
something about them. Throughout the nanmtiye he uses sometimes the first 
person singular, sometimes the first person plural, as, indeed, the owner of a yacht 
might equally well use * I ' or ' we ' in giving an account of his voyage, associating 
his crew and his companions with himself, or not, in speaking of his movements. 
It is, however, to be noted that Butilius generally uses the first plural in mattera 
that would be carried out by the agency of his crew — e.g. I. 185 cunciamur and 
tstUmus, 217 tohitnui, 219 pro^redimm', 227 ttriHgimus, 237 tU/Usimut, 278 pan- 
dimus, 279 fugimui, 318 permiitimur, 337 Ungimtu, 345 mitamur, 347 fadmus, 
349 progmti ttar0 videmur, 400 artamus, 429 euramut, 619 tubstitimus, II. 63 
adwhimur ; while he uses the first singular when an initiative is taken or a course 
of action decided on, such as visiting a particular place— e.g. I. 179 ad nans 
pradiar, 207 ditceuwrut, 325 miror, 341 tgo volui, 342 aiquor^ 517 atwrior, 531 $tttpm, 
560 vthor, 565 eouttmplor. We may, therefore, pretty safely assume that the 
flotilla or convoy, whatever the number of boata may have been, wss under the 
direction of Butilius. But it is probable that he had some companions above the 
rank of the ordinary crew. Such companions, of equal or similar rank, seem to be 
necessarily suggested by the conversation at Portus Herculis, referred to in line I. 
296 sq., and probably, though not necessarily, by such incidents as the hunting 
expedition in I. 619 sq., and in some other cases where the plural can scarcely have 
reference to mere members of the crew — e.g. I. 165 iUr ai-ripimtu, 281 vidtmut, 
285 etmimut, 377 9grtu% vagamur, 387 r0ddimut, 465 tuti toltravunus, 527 pitimus, 
621 Urimut, 639 vidimus. 

If, as suggested in the Introduction, page 26, Butilius left Rome to take up 
some official position in Qaul, the members of his staff would naturally furnish 
such companions as the narrative seems to require. 

In the following passages the first plural is used, quite normally of course, for 
acta on the part of Rutilius alone : — II. 9 partimur, 61 /uimus, 62 ripitamtu. 

In the following passages the first singular is used when the first plural might 
have been expected, as the acts described are those of the crew : — 464 %ngreuu9 
UgOt 616 aptabaut. 

In line 343 the X88. have fuiinaniim, where the plural might perhaps have 
been expected, as it was not Rutilius but the sailors who were anxious to press 
on; and accordingly Schrader reads /«f/tMaff/#«. It is, however, quite unnecessary 
to make any change. Rutilius had, though reluctantly, acceded to the wishes of 
the sailors, and the aingular (tequor) of the preceding line is naturally followed by 
the singular here. Rutilius says — '* / wished to halt ; but as the crew were eager 
to press on, I acceded to their wishes, and I was punished for my haste by having 
to bivouac on the shora.*' In fact, either singular or plural would make perfectly 
good sense, and, therefore, no change from the mss. seems to be required. 
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qua. Eighteen milee from Rome end four from the ooett the Tiher diWdee into 
two branchee, forming an island aacred to Venns, and called Insula Sacriy how 
liola Sacra. See note on line 156. 

fironte bieond, of a river branching lo as to form two mouths. Cf. Yei^g. A. 
8t 727 RKtuMqne hicomii, 

180 DiTidniii Tiberis. Cf. Ov. F. 4, 291 (Utia eontifirat, qua «# Tiherinua in 
ahum Dividii, lb. 829 sq. Flmninit ad JUxum wniunt; l\birina priam OtHa 
dUtimnt, und$ HnisUr ahit, 

dezteriora seeat. Ostia, the ancient port of Rome, was at the mouth of the 
left branch, which gradually beciime choked with sand. The Emperor Claudius 
made a new and better harbour on the right branch, which was enlarged and 
improved by Trajan. This harbour was called Portns Romanus, Portus Augusti, 
or simply Portus. 

For seeat in sense of < flow through,* cf . Yerg. A. 7, 717 Quo9qv$ ueannt if^auMimm 
inUrluii AUia n9wun, lb. 8, 63 pinguia enlta i$eanUm, said of the Tiber. In 
support of R*s reading p$i%t may be quoted Luean 2, 421 DeaUriara p$Una mofitif 
d$er%v%a Thyhrim Vnda faeU. Claud. Epigr. 1, 14 (mulae) 4§xUriora pHtmi. See 
Rhein. Mus. H., p. 207- 

188 For the account of Aeneas* binding see Yerg. A. 7, 29 sq., where special 
reference is made to the sand, the accumulation of which ultimately blocked the 
channel : jitque hie Amtai ingenitm ex atquore lueum Ft-atpieit, ffune initr flwno 
Tiberinut amoeno Verticibut rapidU $t muUaJlavui anna In man prormnpit. 

From Ovid, F. 4, 329, we lenrn that when Cybele, the mother of the gods, was 
brought to Rome, in 204 n.o., the vessel conveying her was stranded on a sand- 
bank in this part of the stream, and with difficulty brought on to Rome, showing 
that even nt that early period the left branch of the Tiber was already blocked 
with sand, and hardly passable for ships. To this latter incident the poet does not 
allude, possibly, as Zumpt drily observes, because it did not reflect any special 
credit on the river. See also Introd., page 49 sq. 

184 Chelae, < the Claws,* vis. of the Scorpion, which stands next to Libra in 
the Zodiac, is the word regularly used by the earlier Greek astronomers (e.g. Aratus 
89) for the Balance, Libra. The poets use either Libra or Chelae as suits their 
convenience. The entrance of the sun into this constellation marks the Autumnal 
Equinox, when the nights are lengthening, and the glow of light and heat in the 
sky begins to pale ; literally, * Phoebus in the paler sky of libra.* Cf. Claud. 
Cons. Mall. Theod. 120 noeiii rtparant ditpendia Chelae, 

186 oppositii metis. Cf. Ov. Amor. 1, 11, 8 Ohetantet teduUptUe morat. 

187 Oeeidna, ftci The setting of the Pleiads was marked by wind and rain. 
Cf. Claud. Bell. Get. 209 Atqui tub occidua iaetatU Fleiade naniii. 

dam in this line means ' whilo * ; in tho next line (if tho Nsa. reading be 
retnined) it means ' until.* For the latter sense with tho indicative cf. Yerg. E. 9, 
23 Titfffi, dim r$deo^ brevU Hi via, patce eapiUa$. With Mueller's reading enUt 
dnm means ' while * in both clauses. For eader$ used of the wind| ' to abate,* 
* subside,* ' die away,* cf. Ov. M. 8, 2 eadU Surut, 

101 Qnaqne, ftc. This is best explained by repeating rtepeetare iwhU or eepii 
iw/at from the preceding lines ; * and [we delight to look back or to traoe] where 
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our eyes at guides enjoy that loved region in fancying they can see what they 
desire to see/ Borne was not really within sight ; but the eyes might be said to 
enjoy that loved region as in funty they saw what they desired. Cf. Auson. IdylL 
10, S26 Uiqui 9uU fruitur divet tpeculaiio Urrit. Ludl. Aetn. 189 ocuUqu$ duat 
r$m er$4$r$ eogunt, 

194 dominas. Gf. II. 17, and Hor. C. 4, 14, 44 dominasgus Jtomoi, 
eapnt orbis. Cf. Ov. F. 5, 93 Hie, ubi nunc Roma iat, orbit caput. 

195 Cf. Horn. Od. 1, 57 abriip 'Olvaa^hs //^fros ical Kotrrhp kmo^pA^KOvra 
9€%9M ff 7a/i|f. Ov. Pont. 1, 8, 38 Kon dubia ut Ithaei prudentia, s$d tanun 
optat Fumum ds patriit pout pidet'i focit. 

197 This line is to be read in connexion with 194| lines 196-6 being paren- 
thtttical. The poet says he identifies the spot where Borne is, not by the smoke 
rising from it, as is the case with other cities, but by the special cleames* of the 
sky above it. This clearness, no doubt, owes something to the fervour of the 
poet's imagination ; but it may, as Zumpt suggest9, have also some basis in 
fact, as the higher ground of the seven hills may well have had a clearer 
atmosphere than the low-lying and marshy ground near the mouth of the river. 
Considering the distance at which the poet is supposed to be from the city, this 
explanation seems better than that proposed by Barth and by Wemsdorf, that the 
light is due to the glitter of the gilded buildings, though in support of their view 
they can quote Claud. Stil. 3, 65 sq. uptem eircuiitspieo tnonUt Qui §olit radio$ 
auri Julfforo laeeuunt, 

901 attonitae. ' Sturtled ' seems to be the meaning here ; but the word also 
includes the idea of ' spellbound,' ' fascinated,' as in Claud. Cons. Mall. Theod. 20 
4t ationitat Mrmo qui dueir$t aures, Ov. M. 1 1, 20 volueret voe$ cafUfUit (so Orpbei) 
Attonitas, 

Ciroensibni is, of course, the ablative, not the dative. The latter case is often 
found with r$9onar$, but in a sense quite unsuitable here, as will be appai*ent by 
comparing with the present passage such a passage as Hor. S. 1, 4, 76 tnavt locu9 
vooi rtionat eonelusus. Cf. Juv. 11, 197 sq. Toiatn hodii Romain Cireut capii $i 
Jtagor aurun Fercutit $9entum piridi$ quo coUigo panni. This passage helps to fix 
the date of Butilius' departure from Home, as the Ludi Bomani began on Sept. 21 
in Butilius' time. See Introd., page 9. 

808 fsTor is a vox propria for * acclamations,' * applause,' at theatrical and 
other exhibitions. Cf. Cic. Boso. Com. 10, 29 quod ttudium ot qtttfn favorotn sooum 
i9t tcenam attulit Panurgui t A marble tablet found at Porta Portese, Borne, and 
now in tlie British Museum, bears the words Circut plentu, clamor iugotu, iauua 
{? clause), * circus full, great shouting, doors dosed.' 

808 B's reading ad aetktra is possibly, as Hosius suggests, a reminiscence of 
Yerg. A. 8, 70 tfundii ad aeiksra voces, 

805-816 After a delay of fifteen days there is a change in the moon, accom- 
panied by a more favourable wind, and Butilius prepares to get under way. On 
the eve of his departure he sends Pallitdius» the son of Exuperantius, his kinsman 
(who seems to have been with him duiing his detention by sti-ess of weather), back 
to Bome, to pursue his study of Boman law. 

805 fldoi peUgi. Cf. Yerg. A. 3, 69 inde, ubi prima Jtdee pelago. 
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dielmi. For the ablative where we thoiild expect the acctrntiTe in referenoe 
to duration of time, cf. Suet. Calig. 69 visit tumii untUtrifinta, imperavii iristmio' 
it dsam tmntihus diebusque oeio, Sre also note on line 260. 

906 If the conjecture fufuUrtt be adopted, ptlagua ii to be understood at objeet 
from the preceding line, ' until a more faTOurable breeze accompanying a new 
moon, a change of moon, should lay low, loTvl [i.e. smooth] the sea ' — a sense- 
which would aocord well with caditf the reading of the use. in line 188, and which, 
being nnfiimiliar as applied to weather conditions instead of to military operations, 
would help to account for the change to fldmt. Perhaps, however, tiifnt is the 
true reading. Before seeing it mentioned by Wemsdorf I had already made the- 
conjeoture, on the ground that / and t were easily confounded, as appears, for 
example, from lines 238 and 366, in which R has respectively the impossible 
if\/lation$ for in stations and sseunda for fsewuta. The meaning then would be, 
' until a new moon*s better wind should sink,' i.e. until there should be a change- 
of moon, and the wind should fall and be more favourable. Sidsrst, in fact, would, 
as well Mfitndsrstf eorrespond in sense with eadit of the mss. in line 188. 

If we could suppose Rutilius capable of lengthening the first syllable of Jl^rst, 
that word would, of course, offer a satisfactory solution, as it would give a suitable- 
meaning; and the slight change to JIdsrst of the Msa. would be partly accounted 
for by the occurrence of the word Jidss in the preceding line. The stem i of Jlsrif. 
/Isrsm, is often long in Plautus and Terence [see Roby's Grammar, Book ii., chap, 
xzviii. 731], and it is so also in a fragment quoted by Charisius from the Annals- 
of Ennius, msmini msjisrs pavom ; but it is hardly likely that so careful a writer 
as Rutilius would introduce the usage in elegiac verse. 

For the general sense of the passage of. Plin. H. N. 2, 48 ds rati&ns psntO'- 
runi menstrua qttarta maxims hma dsesrnit, Le. the fourth day after the new 
moon. 

807 sq. Line 167 implies that all Rutilius* friends had returned to Rome exoept 
Rufius, and the latter had been sent back to Rome in line 177. Here, however,, 
we find that Falladius had apparently continued with him during his fifteen days* 
delay. Perhaps he had joined Rutilius from the neighbouring city, where he was- 
pursuing his studies, after the poet's other friends had left him. 

For Falladini see Introd., page 28 sq. 

It appears from this passage that law was specially studied at Rome. In Gaul 
there were many schools of rhetoric, as we learn from Ausonitis. Of. Symmachns- 
Ep. 9, 88 OalReanas faeundias haustus rsguirOf non quod his septsm montUus- 
shqusntia Latiaris sxcsssit ; sed quia prascspta rhstoricas psetori mso ssnsae e/im, 
Oarumnas alumnus, immulsit, sst mihi sum sehoOs vsstris [i.e. Galliois] psr- 
doctorsm iusta eognatio, Quiequid in ms sst, quod seio quam sit sxifuum, cosh tuo 
[i.e. Gallico] dsheo. For the study of law, however, it was necessary to go to 
Rome, which Sidonins ApolHnaris £p. 1, 6 calls Ugum domieilium. Accordingly 
St. Augustine, Oonfess. 6, 8, says, Romam proessssrat, ut ius disesrst. 

811 Literally, he has with him the sweetest bonds of my regard— i.e. he is- 
bound to me by the fondest bonds of personal regard. 

For enra, used of the anxiety of affection, affectionate regard^ cf. Prop. 8, 21, S- 
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Vr$teit enim tundus tpietando eu$'a putUae, Hor. A. P, 85 Bt %uv$num curat H 
libera vina nfim* 

212 Cf. Gic. Fin. 5, 1 X. Cictro fraUr notter eognatiiMi palruilis, amort 
ff$rmanut. For affMtiu in sense of amor, cf . Flin. £p. 2, 1 proiUrea quod ilk tutor 
mihi nliotui ajfutum parotUU adhihuU, 

818 sq. The allusion is not very clear. Britain, denuded of imperial troops, 
jrevolted from the Eoman Kmpire in 407 ; and her example was followed by the 
Armorican provinoes, whioh at this time not only included the district between the 
Beine and the Loire, but extended to the Pyrenees. Exuperantius is here credited 
with haying restored order to the district. 

814 postHmiaitim is a technical legal expression for a return to one's old 
condition and former privileges. Here it may be translated ' recovery ' or 
** restoration ' of peace, peace that had before been banished being now restonrd, 
Cf. TertuU. Pud. 16 poailiminium largiiut occUoiasiicao pacit, 

816 * And does not suffer them [i.e. the inhabitants of the region of Armorica, 
see line 218] to be slaves to their own servants.' The passage has been variously 
understood, some supposing famnlis to refer to the Qoths, who, as barbarians, should 
be subject to the Romans, and not their superiors ; others taking the word to refer to 
•officials from whose oppression Exuperantius delivered the people of the province. 

Zumpt says that in 408, and also shortly before Rutilius started on his journey, 
alaves who had been incited by the Qoths, when on their way to Spain and to the 
plunder of Bordeaux, rose, and, ejecting their masters, set up a form of republic; 
and this slave movement Exuperantius checked. Famnlis can hardly refer to the 
Ooths, as in 416 they had passed into Spain; and the action of Exuperantius is 
spoken of as present. It was probably the consideration of this difficulty that led 
Heiiisius to conjecture torvas agreeing with Ugoo, 

Professor Yessereau thinks that the term famnlis means not merely slaves, but 
includes the restless and revolutionary of all classes among the Armoricans, who 
rose against the noble and wealthy, the partisans of Homo, and tlio former masters 
of the country. 

817-886 The poet and his company set sail at early dawn. Tliey travel in 
small boats, such as could find harbourage along the coast more readily than larger 
vessels, and were, therefore, safer in the unsettled weather of autumn. Alsium, 
Pyrgos, Caere, and Castrum Inui, as Rutilius erroneously supposed the place to be, 
are passed. 

817 Anrorae dnbio. Cf. lino 438 dubitanda luna. Yaler. Flacc. 2, 72 iatngtio 
sub Eoat dubioi Atlantidis ignot Albot agor, 

818 redditns eolor. Cf. Yerg. A. 6, 272 robm nos abstuUt aira eoiorem. In 
the description of dawn in Sil. Ital. 10, 641 we find §ui torrit rediere eokret, 

819 See note on line 179. 

880 The coast from Ostia to Centumcellae was deficient in harbours, for which 
reason they used small boats {eymbao), such as easily find shelter anywhere. 

Professor Postgate (Class. Rev., vol. xxi., page 26) points out that in this 
passage ptrfugium, 'a i-efuge,' is used as a verbal like effugium^ * escaping,' and 
that humm is to be taken, not as * ground,' ' soil,' but as ' teim firma,' ' shore.' 
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921 oneraria earbaM, * the canvas of meivhant-shipa.' 

S22 mobilitate, 'quickness,* 'rapidity.' The word usually means 'ohange- 
ableness,' ' inconstancy.' The sense is that in autumn it is safer to use quiok- 
eailing boats, that can escape to port in a storm, than slow-sailing merchantmen. 

MS Aliia. For this fonn of the adjectire instead of AltUniii, cf. Sil. Pun. 8, 
476 sq. Kfe mm ArgoUeo diUeium Htut Hala$to AUium. 

praelegitur, 'is sailed past.' Gf. Tae. An. 6, 1 Cmnpmf^mm pr9$lig$UU^ where 
ftraelffo, 'to sail past,' gOTems an acousatire. The more usual word in the 
Augustan period for sailing past is praetirv$kor, Alsium, now Palo, was one of 
the most ancient towns of Etruria. 

Pyrgi, now Santa Bevera, was used as the seaport town of Caere. See Introd., 
page 61. 

884 Tillae. An inscription found at Caere mentions the Villa Alsiensis ; see 
Henzen-OrelH 6144, qnoted by Itatius Lemniscus, page 116. For the form of 
expression cf. Yerg. A. 6, 776 Ha$e turn nomina $ntnt, nunc tunt fi«# mtmim 
ierrae, 

886 Caere, now Cervetri— i.e. Caere Vetera— was called by the Greeks AgyDa. 
See Introd., page 61. 

826 ' The ancient Agylla has lost its name through time.' 

887 Stringlmus, the nautical term for 'grazing,' 'hugging' the shore. 
Of. Verg. A. 6, 163 Zitut ama, tt laevat tirinpat iim palmula eauitt, 

880 (232) The town here referred to is Castrum Novum, on the coast of Etruria. 
Castnim Inui, with which Rutilius confounds it, was on the coast of Latium. 
There was another Castrum Novum in Picenum. See Introd., page 61. 

881 (229) For praesidet, ' is guardian,' ' is tutelary deity of,' cf. Verg. A, 7, 
800 quii luppUer Anxttrut atrit Praetuiet, The word, however, is not used only 
of the protection of a deity : see Liv. 10, 17 nuUui tarn $xertUu» Smnnio praeiUit. 
lb. 22, 1 1 a/ii, ut urbi praitiderent, relieti. The meaning, no doubt, is that there 
was a statue of the god before the gate mentioned in line 228. 

formatus. Cf. Claud. Cons. Olyb. et Prob. 98 SUetro Tiherit, ptteriformaniur 
in auro. Symmach. £p. 10, 12 hine factum is(, ut rustieU adhue tMcuUs optimi 
guiqM eivittm manu et artefiitnnti in httyam meinoriam mittsrentttr, 

888 (230) Inuus in here identiBed with Pan or Faunus, and is equipped with 
horns, in common with all shepherds* gods. See Mscrob. Saturn. 1, 22 eiyo Inui 
toruua harhaeqne prolixa detnistio naturam lueit oitendunt, Servius on Vei^. Ed. 
2, 31 hahtt enim [Pan] eot-nua in radiorum 80H9 et e&muum lunae eimilitudinem, 
SiWius Italicus 13, 326 says of Pan, ac parva erumpunt rubieunda eomua f route. 
The reading of B nomina for comua, Hosius thinks, is a reminiscence of Ovid, 
Tr. 1, 1, WO Et iua deteeta nomina f route g tret. 

888 Cf. Hor. C. 1, 17, 1 sq. Velox amoenutn eaepe Lueretihm Mutat LyeoM 
Faunus, 

884 For sinus, ' woodland recesses,' ' dells,* cf. Ov. M. 6, 608 ueque tub 
Orehomenon Mttenaliotque tinue, Anson. Mosella 156 £t rupee et apriea iugi 
Jlexusque einueque Vitihue aeeurgunt, 

ineola. Faunus was ' native to the place ' ; Pan was a foreign god from Greece. 
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iait. Mueller takes thii ai perfect for iniit, to correspond witb muttmi in 
preceding line. 

886 Cf . Ov. F. 1, 397 Panet, et in V€n$rem Saiyrorum pt^ona iuventui. 
887-4118 Thej put in at Centumoellae, which is described at some length. 

887 Oentameellai. See Introd., page 61 sq. 

888 itatione, * anchorage,' 'roadstead' : cf. Yerg. A. 2, 23 Nunc tantum ainut 
et tiatio mai$ JIda carinia. For the general character of tho description in the 
following lines, cf. Yerg. A. 1, 169 sq. Est in uetuu kngo locus; insula yo9'tum 
I(/lcii obiictu laUrum, quibut omnit ab alto Frangitur inqut sinus scindit sess unda 
nduetas; Bine atque kine vastae rupee geminique minantur In eoelum scepuli, 
quorum sub vertiee late Aequora tuta silent; turn sihns seaena eoruseis Dtsuper 
hotrenlique atrum nemus imminet umbra; Fronts tub adversa seopuUs pendentibus 
antrum; Intus aquae dulees vieoque eediUa saxo, Nympharum domus; hie /essas 
non vinetUa ttavis Ulla tenent, unco non alligat ancora mcreu, 

840 insnU faeta, *an artiflciallj-made island.' Cf. Ov. M. 11, 728 adiac§t 
uttdie Facta manu molee. See also line 629, where, referring to the peninsula on 
which Tiiturrita stands, the poet says Namque manu iunctit proeedit in aequora 
saxis, 

tegit, 'shelters.' Cf. Caes. B. G. 3, 26, 4 qui partus ab Africa tegebatur, ab 
Austra nan erat tutus, 

841 The subject of attollit is insula, * the island raises two towers '—or, as we 
would say, 'two towers are erected on the island.' The following words mean 
that the island or mole constructed before the mouth of the harbour divides the 
entrance into two, and leayes two narrow passages, one on each tide, instead of a 
single wide opening. 

844 This line should be connected with the following, not the preceding, words, 
and should therefore be followed by a comma (not a colon, as in Mueller's text) ; 
and the preceding line should end with a semicolon (not a comma, as in Mueller's 
teat) after porta. The sligbtness of the pause at the end of the pentameter is of 
less importance in a somewhat prosaic description of details. 

For Taga as an epithet of the ' wandering,' ' wanton ' wind, cf . Hor. C. 3, 29, 
23 sq. caretque Ripa vagis taeiturna ventie. 

For ▼entilet, 'fan,' *rock,' 'toss,' ' disturb,' cf. Ov. Am. 1, 7, 64 Fopuleas 
ventilat aura comas, ' disturbs the foliage.' 

846 Zumpt explains aedes here as equivalent to eeAaoutot, 'docks.' There 
seems, however, no reason to depart from the usual explanation— namely, that tho 
inner harbour ran in among the houses of the town. 

846 Instabilem. Cf . Caes. B. 0. 4, 23 res mariti$nae celerem atque Instabilem 
motum habent. The meaning is, that the water is smooth and unruffled by the 
wind. 

neseit. See note on line 27. 

847 Bnboieis here means * Cumaean,' as Cumae in Campania was founded by 
Cumae in Aeolis, in conjunction with Chalcis and Eretria in Euboea. 

Captiva refers to the water being enclosed by banks and moles. 

Hatatoi literally means the act of swimming, not the swimming-bath ; so the 
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literal translation U 'in Euboean [i.e. Cumaean] ewimming* — i.e. when men are 
ewimniing in the lakes near Cumae. 

818 Zumpt thinks the allusion in alterao iliiii is to Lake ATemns and the 
Lttorine LakOi which were not far from Cumae, and were connected together hj 
Augustus ; and he explains the expression as ' sinus inter se oppositi, contra se 
positi.* He quotes Martial 1, 68 Dum mode Lmrimf mode «# permitiit ^«#nt«, 
JSi dum SaUmii meptfoveiur aquU. It is, however, pretty oertaiii that Schenkl is 
right in expliiinbg iinu of the circle or sweep deecrihed in the water by the arm 
in swimming. ' ^s the water supports the sluggish arms in their alternate sweep,' 
'as they sweep round on each side.* Gf. Fropert 1, 11, 12 AlUrtuu faeUis etder^ 
fyinpha vumu. 

For the sense of aiUmuif of. Stat. Silv. 1, 8, 25 aUtrtuu urvant pra$i&rtd ripa$, 
^the opposite banks.* Claud. Mall. Theod. prd. 16 alUmaa aves, 'the eagles 
which stand opposite to each other.' 

lenta, ' sluggish,' 'lazily-moved,' refers to the smoothness of the water, which 
makes exertion unnecessary for the swimmer. Gf. Ov. Her. 19, 48 Liniaqu$ 
dimotis braehia iactat aquit, 

849-876 They visit the neighbouring Thermae Taurianae, which place is 
described and its traditions recounted. A poem written by Messalta on the district, 
and inscribed on the pillars of a temple, gives Rutilius an opportunity for sketching 
the career of tlie writer, and pronouncing a eulogy upon him. See Introd., 
pages 31 sq. 

849 tauri dietai de nomine thermal. See Introd., pages 62 sq. 

860 milibns ire tribni. The use of the ablative instead of the accusatire is 
remarkable. It seems as if the poet treated nse mora ir$ as equivalent to dittanUi 
{agreeing with thermos), with which word, of course, the ablative would be 
regular ; substituting ' nor is it a serious delay to go three miles ' for ' distant by 
three miles,' but using the case that is correct only with the latter expression. 
The use of the ablative here is not Justified by the somewhat similar irregularity 
of a time construction in line 205. The meaning is —We do not grudge the delay 
of a three-miles excursion. 

851 sq. ' There the water is not spoiled by a brackis^ flavour, nor is the water 
coloured and heated by fuming sulphur; the pure smell and delicate flavour make 
the bather hesitate as to which purpose the waters should rather be used for' — 
i.e. whether for drinking or bathing. The alternative, as Zumpt says, would be 
more accurately expressed by utraparU than by qua parte. 

857 For the accusative pognam with praeludere, of. Claud. Stil. 2, 335 Hie 
ego promiesam euhofem eperataqm mundo Pignora praeUtsi, Avion. Deecr. Orb. 1364 
JHsenrtttqfte attcro prneludit proeRa Ziber, 

859 iIo«us thinks arma of the mss. should be retained ; and so does Zumpt, 
who argues that anna is appropriately used of the horns (eomua) which the bull 
used in unearthing the spring. The reading of B ora may be a reminiscence of 
Verg. A. 1, 658 fadem mutaitu $t ora Cupido, lb. 5, 477 DixU et adwerei contra 
etetit ora invenei. 

861 sq. The story of how Jupiter, assuming the form of a bull, carried off to 

P 
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Cret^y acroaa the sea, Europa, the daughter of the Phoenioian King Agenor, ii told 
in Hor. 0. 3, 27, 26 tq. ; Ot. M. 2, 850 sq. 

Yirginetim onuf means the burden, load, con«iating of the girl Buropa, whom 
Jupiter, in the form of a bull, wai carrying. 

•olUeitavit probably refers to the anxiety and alarm which Jupiter caused to 
Europe by carrying her off. Her alarm is mentioned both by Horace and Ovid. 
The meaning of the passage is — Just like him who, bent on snatching the stolen 
pleasures of union with Agenor's daughter, carried the frightened maiden across 
the sea. Literally, just as he who, about to snatch the joys of the theft from 
Agenor, filled with alarm his maidenly burden through the seas. The point of the 
comparison is that the bull that discovered the spring may really have been a 
disguised god, as the bull that carried off Europa was really Jupiter. 

Yot/urium, a thing stolen, cf. Cio. Yerr. ii. 2, 70, 171 qitas (furta) situ poriorio 
Sifracuiis 0rant exportata, Hor. S. 2, 4, 79 dum (puer) furta Ugurrii, Both 
gaudium and furtum are voe$9 propria$ for the stolen joys of illicit love. 
Of. Hemes. Eel. 2, 7 Turn primuin dulci earp$bani gaudia Jurto, 

863 For ardnns, * difficult to believe,' cf. Claud, in Eutr. 2, 316 furt'm tamm 
ardua mitiit Cum doni$ protniasa novit. Id. Stil. 1, 295 fespoHia quod ardua tnuper 
J!0tt did^rii, quas max efieta prohatti. 

Perhaps non goes with mIob rather than with dec$aHt^ which might explain why 
non and not no is uted — ' let incredible marvels be a glory not to Oreeks alone ' ; 
let Italy also have her share. Non for lu, however, is not infrequent in poets 
even of the Augustan age. See Tibull. 2, 1, 9 sq. Omnia tint oporata doo; non 
audoat uUa Lan\/icam pontit impotuiuf tnanutn, Ov. A. A. 3, 129 Vot quoqus fton 
earii aw$% onorais kipiUit, lb. 133 Munditiit eapimur ; non %\nt «iit# lego eapiUi, 
Yerg. A. 12, 78 Non Tiuerot agai in Eutulot. Hor. S. 2, 5, 91 Non otiam tiloat. 

864 Ions Helioonis is Hippocrene, a fountain on Mount Helicon, in Boeotia, 
sacred to the Muses. It was said to huye been produced by the horse Pegasus 
striking the ground with lus hoof, whence Persius calls it Fons Gaballinus. 

For peons used of a horse of. Gurtius 6, 17 Bueophatum vocabantf quern AkS' 
under non oodem, qtio eetoraa pecudes, anitno aeetitnabat, 

866 There is probably a play on the resemblance of sound between elioitaa 
and latices in the next line. 

866 Of. Oy. F. 3, 456 Cum kvi* Aonias ungula/odit aquae, 

867 qnoqne goes with nobilitatns ager, not with haeo. The meaning is — 
Oreece cannot alone, claim wonders ; for the land also, which is celebrated in the 
verses of Messalla, has this fountain to set against Hippocrene. For a similar 
separation of quoque from the word it qualifies, cf. my note on Ov. M. 14, 158 sq. 
Sie quoque eubetiterat poet taedia longa laborum Neritiue Maeareue, where quoque 
goes with Macar$ue. 

Pliny, H. N. 2, 105, explains epiracula as icrohee quaedam terrae, unde epiritue 
9el ealubrtt vel letalee etnittuntur, 

Zumpt is hardly right in giving eomparat here tlie meaning of * matching,' as 
in the case of gladiators matched against one another. The meaning seems to be 
simply 'institutes a comparison.' 
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570 Poftilms saerii. Tbere was, doubtlets, a temple to the Nympbs at the 
fountain. Cf. Plin. £p. 8, 8, where, in deioribing the foant Clitumnui, he tays 
tptina sunt eirea taceUa eompUtra Mii$mqu$ iii ; iua cuiqui v^mrMtio ; $mtm nomin, 
Sidonius Apollinam Ep. 2, 2, deioribing the hatha at hia yilla, taye pauei v^rneuH 
lectorun advtntieiHtn remorahantur^ m\nim$ impr^ho Umpiramtnio, quU Mf nte 
reUpitM desidirio «tt nte perltfitu futidio. See the deeoription of the warm 
medicinal springs of Aponus which Claudian gives in Idyllinm 6. 

571 prime de eonsnle. The expression is not strictly aoenrate. The first 
Consuls were L. Junius Brutus and L. Tarquinins CoUatinns. It was when 
Collatinus retired, on account of the odium attachbg to his name, that P. Valerius 
Publicola, who is the person referred to here, was chosen as edUeague of Bmtns. 

275 *He has shown what kind of dwelling-place eloquence demands; each 
man's eloquence is proportioned to his desire to be good.* This use of ledsm 
seems to be jnsli6ed by Claud. Stil. 2, 12 Mmc dia [so dementia] pro UmpHi §t 
iure ealentihtu arU Ti fruitur posuiiqut $ua9 hoe p$etor$ ndit, Symmachus Ep. 4, 
69 qui iei(tm in pectorihut sedun #m# rtUgioni, The conjecture leffem for i$dim is 
therefore unnecessnrj : see C. N. A comma (not a full stop, as In Mueller's text) 
should follow itdem, for the next line is explanatory. 

276 Cf. Qnintil. 12, 1 Sit $rgo nolnt waiwr^ qusm tonstiiuimmf %$, qui a 
M, Catone JlnUm-, pir bonut, dictndi peritut; tirum^ id quod $t iUtpoauU priuSf $i 
ipta natura potiua ac maiut «t/, uHqus wir bonus, 

277-812 Next day, passing the shoals at the mouth of the Munio, they sight 
Oraviscne and Cosa. A strange story of the cause of the ruin of the latter place is 
told. Towards evening they put in at the Portus Ileronlis. The place recalls 
reminiscences of the Lepidi and the injuries they did, or attempted to do, to 
Bome. 

277 erepuseula, which is generally the evening twilight, is here used for 
diiueulum, the morning twilight. So in Ov. Her. 14, 21 sq. modo/tteta ertpmeula 
territ; UUitnn part noetit, primaqus lueit trai. Cf. Avien. Progn. 115 oi dootdtntio 
pootrtma erfputcula noetit, Symmach. Ep. 1, 7 primqumn manife$tu8 diit eroperu m 
noHit aUolvorei, Sid. Apoll. Ep. 8, 8 cum m$ dofatigatum ah tscubiii ad davtrtorium 
eroputeulatctns hora revoeavoraU 

279 Panlisper. For a short time from this point they kept clear of the shore, 
and gave a wide berth to the shoals formed by the river Munio. They do not seem 
to have touched land between Thermae Taurianae and Portus Herculis, on Mens 
Argentarius. Graviscae and Cosa are only described as seen from the sea. 

The Knnio, called Minio by Vergil, A. 10, 183, is now called Mignone. It 
takes its rise in the hills to the west of the Lago di Bracciano, and falls into the 
sea between Civlta Vecchia and the mouth of the Maxta. 

280 trepidant, of the restless motion of water, as in Hor. Ep. 1, 10, 21 quam 
quae (sc. aqua) per proniim trtpidat eum murmura rivum. Id. C. 2, 3, 11 obRquo 
labarat Lympha pigax trepidare rivo, 

281 Oraviseae. See Introd., page 53 sq. 

fastigla rara, the housetops could be seen only here and there— no doubt on 
account of the woods mentioned in line 283. 

pa 
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888 The pine-(proYes mentioned here have disappeared. For the deicription 
compare A.u8oniua' deieription of the Moaelle and the quivering reflection of the 
hilla and trees on its minor-like surface— line 194 sq. IhUt natunt erUpis iugm 
moHiibta $i inmil abtmu F€unp%nu^$t v\tr0ia vindimia turgtt in undit. 

886 Cota. See Introd., pages 64 sq. 

887 The story here told is not found elsewhere ; but similar stories of the 
depredations of mice and other * contemptible creatures ' {conUmncndii antmaUbut) 
occur in Pliny H. N. 8, 29 (43) M, Varro aucior tst a euniculis iub/ottum in 
Sitpania oppidum, a ta^tii in ThiuaHa, ab rafiw dvitaUm in Oallia puUam, ab 
hemtit in Afiica, $x Oyaro Cfffeladum insula ineolat a muribut fu^aiat, in lURn 
Amunelat a aerpiniibut dtUtat, eitra Cynamolgot Aethi^poi laU detn'ta r$gio ui a 
setnpianibut it toUpu^ gtnU tubkUa, $t a teolopendris abaetM Rhoititnnt auetor ett 
Thsephratiui. lb. 10, 64 (86) phtrimi [sc. mures] ita ad Troada proviniunt, H 
iam inde Jugaviruni inoolaa. In the latter passage Pliny deals with the cause of 
the rapid increase of mice, and refers to the problem of the disappearance of their 
dead bodies. Cicero, Off. 2, 6, mentions among the causes of death to men 
bittttarmn rtpintinoi muUitudingi, 

881 The wars of the cranes and Pygmies are mentioned in Horn. II. 3, 3 sq. 

888 sna bella means wars such as it is natural for cranes to wage. 

898 The Portus Heroulis, now Porto Ercole, is called Gosanus by Livy (22, U), 
because it lies near Cosa. On tbis, the second day of his voyage, the poet had 
travelled with a fair wind about fifty miles from Centumcellae to Portus Heroulis. 

884 For mollior aura, used of the wind falling, blowing more gently, cf. Ov. 
Tr. 4, 6, 19 Uiqus/aeis, rtmi$ adopem luctart firfudam, Dum vtniat plaeido tnoiUor 
aura dso. Id. F. 2, 148 a Z$phyri$ mollior aura veniL Next day the wind rose 
again : see line 314. 

886 eastromm veatigia. The camp was that occupied by M. Aemilius Lepidus 
on the eve of his departure for Sardinia when pursued by Catulus. 

termo retexit. Cf. Claud. Bell. Qild. 326 taUa dum hngo termon$ niexunt, 
Auson. Mosella 298 Qui potit, innutnti-ot euUusqus habituaqui reUxsns, Fandiro 
tecUmieat per nngula praedia /orma$ f Stut. Theb. 3, 338 muUu$nqut it ubiqui 
ntizitii, Legatum mi . . . tM#. Ammian. Marcell. 20, 6, 4 it ntexirt iupirjiuum 
puto, quotiins npu^imut Alemannot. Symmach . £p. 1 , 37 ad quid diutiut ia rtUxo. 

Four different members of the family of the Lepidi are here referred to. The 
first \M M. Aemilius Lepidus, who, when consul along with Q. Lutatius Catulus in 
B.C. 78, endeavoured to rescind the laws of Sulla, and overthrow the oristocratical 
constitution he had eatabUshed. The attempt seemed fraught with danger to the 
State, and in b.o. 77 Lepidus was declared a public enemy by the Senate. Ho 
tliereupon marched against Bome, but was defeated at the Mulvian Bridge, on the 
Via Flaminia, by Pompey and Catulus, and was obliged to take to fiight. 
Pompey proceeded against Brutus, who had taken up the side of Lepidus in 
Cisalpine Qaul, while Catulus followed Lepidus into Etruria. Being unable to 
hold his ground in Italy, Lepidus sailed from Cosa, or rather from the Portus 
Herculis, to Sardinia, where, however, he had similar bad foiluiie, and died soon 
afterwards. See Appian Bell. Civil. 1, 105, and Florus 3, 23. 
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890 Ltpidvt ptior. M. Aemilias Lepiduti the TrianiTir, wu ton of the 
M. AemiUufl Lepidiis last named. After long waToring between the Senate and 
Antony, be joined with the latter when, after bis defeat at Mutina in b.o. 44, be 
took refuge with Lepidiis, who then bad a powerful army in bis provinces of Ganl 
and Spain. The operations of the triumvirate formed by OotaYian, Antony, and 
Lepidus are referred to in line 300. Lepidus tried to seonre independence, and to 
acquire Sicily for himself: but be was easily subdued by Octarian, who, bowoTer, 
spared his life, and suffered him to retain the dignity of pontifez maximus, merely 
depriving him of bis triumvirate, bis army, and bis provinces, and requiring him 
to live at Ciroeii under surveillance. He died in 13 b.o. 

800 ' Who waged the unholy war of the three confederates,* referring to the 
second Triumvirate, formed by Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus. 

808 tertins. M. Aemilius Lepidus, son of the triumvir and Junia, the sister 
of M. Brutus, formed a conspiracy in 30 b.o. to murder Octavian on bis return to 
Bome after the bnttle of Actium. Maecenas, prefect of the city, discovered the 
plot, seized Lepidus, and sent him to Octavian in the East, who put him to death. 

805 Qnartns. M. Aomilins Lepidus, who was the second husband of Drasilla, 
the favourite sister of Caligula. He conspired against Caligula with Lentulna 
Oaetulicus, and committed adultery with Agrippina and Liyilla, the Emperor's 
sisters. This led to bis execution in 89 a.d. 

inrepere regno. Cf. Tao. An. 1, 7 dabat [sc. Tiberius] *t fatnaif ui vo€atu$ 
iUetutgui poiius a republics videretur, qunm p$r uxorium mnbitum ei tenili adoptions 
irrepiUi€, 

807 Rune qaoqne. Tho force of the aposiopesis is — Now, too, as well as in 
former times, there is a Lepidus to work evil; but report will more properly 
complain of men of our time. Zumpt suggests that the person alluded to is 
Claudius Fostbumus Dardanus, brother of Claudius Lepidus, who played a not 
unimportant part in the history of the times, and is spoken of in most unfiivourable 
terms by Sidoiiius Apollinsris, Ep. 6, 9. See Zumpt, Observationes, pages 81 sq., 
and Itasius Lemniacus, page 142. 

808 semina dira, i.e. the stock of the Lepidi, who proved so baneful to the 
State. Tacitus, however, expresses a different estimate of the family, Annal. 6, 
27 OHit eodmn anno ct M, Ltpidua, d$ euiut modtratiimi atqus sapUniia in pri&rihu 
Ubris 9nti9 eonleeavi. Nequ9 noHHtns dittiiut d$mwutranda itt, quippe Amnilium 
pfHut ficnndum bonorum eiviunif el qui eadem familia, eorrtq>ii» moribus, iHtutri 
tamen fortuna egere. For the use of f^mtna cf. line 9. 

811 sq. Quidqnid id est, < however that may be.* Cf. Yerg. A. 2, 49 Quidquid 
id #f<, timeo Danaoi $i donaftrentet, 

minis, fto. * It is a wonderful routine in the chronicles of Latium that evil 
has so often recurred through the sword of the Lepidi.* Much — apparently unne* 
oessary — difRculty has been made about this line, chiefly because Lepidnm has been 
taken with malum, * evil arising from the Lepidi.' It is surely simpler to oonnect 
ZepidHuif i.e. Lepid&rum, with ense. Seooidit seems to be used in a sense some* 
what similar to that of r$eidipU9 in Yerg. A. 4, 344 St reeidiw mann poiHimm 
Fii'gama vietit^ 'restored Troy.' Heinne and Burmann read meidit, and make 
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«nfo of the preceding line the lubject ; but this gives an inappropmte sense. The 
wonder wu not the checking of the evil, but its repeated recurrence through the 
lawless violence of the same family, the Lopidi, as is dear from the preceding lines. 
MMtUt or r$ecukt for ricidit is too common to need ilhulrution. 

818-8i8 Before dawn on the next day a favourable broese springs up, and the 
▼oyage is resumed. Mons Argentarius and its situation are described. Igilium is 
sighted in the distance, and its importance as a place of refuge during the Qothio 
invasion mentioned. They touch at the river Umbro, where Butiliua wished to go 
on shore ; but as the sailors were anxious to press on, he was obliged to proceed, 
with the result, however, that both wind and daylight failed them ; and, unable 
either to adyance or retreat, they had to land, and to pass the night in tents 
extemporised by the help of oars and boat-books. 

515 disenssis wnbris. Of. Verg. Q. 3, 367 7V<in 9ol pniUtiUt hottd unquttm 
dUmiii umbroi. The reading of Y is, perhaps, dscutsU. Schenkl, however, thinks 
it is tUfi4tHt — a use which he defends. 

permitUmnr, ' we commit ourselves to the sea.' 

516 Koni Argentariof, now Monte Argentario, which has two peaks— one to 
the south forming a promontory at Porto Ercole, while the northern one rises above 
Porto San Stefano. The mountain is connected with the mainland by two narrow 
strips of sandbank, which enclose between them a large and shallow salt-water 
lake. From the mainland there runs into this lake a narrow tongue of land, on 
which the town of Orbetello stands. The island, or rather peninsula, is much 
longer from north to south than it is wide from east to west. Hence, in the next 
line it is said to narrow {artat) the hills in a cross-direction, being only six miles 
across, while the distance round the coast-line is, according to Itasius Lemniscus, 
about twenty-two miles. Of. Seneca, Hippolyt. 26, qua cuvvali littora ponii Sunion 
urgu$i, Luoil. Aetn^a 93 €Xtr9m%q%i$ marU curvis incingitttr undit, 

Oaernla, ' the blue,' for ' the sea,' occurs again in II. 30. Of. Verg. A. 4, 683 
^$nUa Pimmt. 

S19 The position of Monte Argentario, running out into the sea, is compared to 
that of the Isthmus of Oorinth. In the Iliad Oorinth is called £phyre, and so 
often in the Latin poets. See Introd., page 46 sq. 

580 loniai fladit aquas. The expression is inaccurate, a« the Ionian sea lies 
on one side only of the Isthmus, the Aegean being on the other. Zumpt, however, 
justifies the use of Uie name Ionian in reference to both sea« by a passage in 
Valerius Flaccus (1, 23), where he speaks of the rivers in the territory of Pelias, 
King of Thessaly, as flowing into the Ionian sea. 

581 For dispeadia, *a round,' 'a circuitous route,' as opposed to compendia^ 
' a short cut,' cf. Martial. Ep. 9, 100, 6 2Vi qui Icnga pota dUptndia firre viarum, 
Lucan. 8, 2 H<umon%a$ dstertaptUnt ditp^ndia tilvas, 

S8S flezu is the 'winding' of their course in doubling the headland. So 
JUetir$ is the nautical technical term for doubling a promontory. See Cio. Div. 2, 
46, 94 quod, qui navigant, maxitnt anitnadvertunt, cum in fteetiudit promontoriit 
VMtorwn mutaiioM* maxitnat toipi tetUiunt. Id. Att. 6, 9, 1 et Letieatam JUcitrc 
nwUitum vidfbatur. 
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SS6 On Igilium tee Introd., page 47. 

596 Qnun so. imuUmif which expUdnt the nee of the feminine. The name of 
the island itself is neater. 

597 nnper. Probably in 408 a.d., about eight yeats before the poet's Tidt, 
when Alario was on his way to his first siege of Bome» and alao dming the sab* 
sequent years. See line 331 and note there. 

828 loei ingenlOy i.e. because it was an island. This expression is used like 
the more common natura hei, Cf. Claud. Rapt. Pros. 1, 140 {Oem) Comminditt 
SieuHtfurtim nta gandia Urrit Ingtnio eo^/lta loH. Sil. Ital. 14, 283 ingenh portm 
mrbi invia, Stat Sily. 2, 2, 44 loein0 lng0nium on domini mirtr pritu. 

domini genio, i.e. the fortune of the Emperor Honorius, which is supposed 
to guarantee the island against hostile attack. 

889 Oorgite modieo, as well as longingtio mart in next line, go with diaocUttm, 
'isolated as effectually by a moderate flood as by a long stretch of sea.' 

▼ietricibns armis. Cf. Verg. A. 8, 64 JR49 Agamemnoniat vietriciaqu$ armm 
9teutu$, 

881 laeera ab nrbe, referring to the sack of the city by Alario in 410 a.d., of 
which Orosius 7» 39 says Adist Aiarieut, trepidam Sowmm obsiditf turba irrumpiL 

888 sq. The Goths had many cavalry, as also had the Huns, whom Ataulfui, 
Alaric's brother-in-law, had brought from Pannonia when he assisted Alailc in his 
invasion of Italy. 

Plorima popnlaverat aeqnora means ' had harried many islands.' 
terrene bello. Zumpt takes these words as ablative absolute, ' though it was a 
war by land,* i.e. not a naval war. The words may, however, be taken with 
populavirat, 'had wasted the seas,' i.e. the islands in the sea, ' with a kind of war 
suited for the land,' i.e. with cavalry warfare. 

885 mira fides, < it is hard to believe.' Cf. Sut Silv. 3, 3, 20 etUru geniUrii 
JUius annot {Mira JIdet) pigratqw putai prop$raau iororit, lb. 1, 8, 20 Jp8$ Anim 
(miranda Jldei) infragu$ tupraqui Saxeui hie tumidam rabi$m poauii, 

886 Cf. Martial Ep. 1, 87, 9 nee urhe toU Qmequam $it tarn prope iamproculgm 
nobit. 

887 Umbronem. See Introd., pages 46 sq. 

non IgBobile flnmea, we would say— a not inconsiderable river. 

889 ' So easy a channel always lies open through (by means of) the descending 
current.* The expression pronis ondli has caused much difllculty to commen- 
tators— "den friiheren Erklftreren den Kopf siemlich warm gemacht hat," as 
Schenkl remarks. The Roman us. omits pronU, to which word, however, there 
seems to be no objection. It is constantly used in reference to down ward -fiowing 
water, e.g. Verg. Q. 1, 263 Atque ittum in praeeepe preno rapU dkmu mimi — 
a passage which may be used to illustrate, and which perhaps partly suggested, the 
present line. Vndie is no doubt used, not of the waves of the sea, but of the water 
of the river ; and pronte undie corresponds to preno mnni in the passage of Vergil. 
The Umbro, the poet says, was a considerable river, the force of whose current 
was suflScient to check the advance of billows from the sea even in a storm ; so 
that its channel afforded a safe and ample refuge for ships. It may be doubted 
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whether the har where the two loroee met would he etsy to oroet. The channel 
{nivtui), however, may have heen wide and calm enough. 

841 fneoedere. Cf. Yerg. A. 3, 276 parva$ $uecedimut urii. Ih. 7» 218 M«a 
JiueUbut aetot Alra tubegii hwns vutrit $uec9d$%'§ ierrii, Zumpt suggests that 
Eutilius wished to land and spend the night here, hecaiise not far f i-om the shore 
there was a station of the Aurelian Way, which here runs close to the sea. The 
station is called Ad Umhronem in the itineraries. 

848 Of. Yerg. A. 8, 668 Lttsr$a fn$ot vnUm cum $oU rciiquit, Ifnmriqu$ fna0 
Oyohpum adlabimur orii. It is unnecessary to change fittuuuUim to ft»t%HanU$, 
See note on line 179. 

846 metamnr. The technical military term for laying out a camp. The spot 
chosen, Zumpt says, seems to haye heen hetween the rivers Alma and Pecora. 

846 For myrtles on the shore cf. Mart. £p. 4, 13, 6 litUra myrtut nmat, 

847 snbieetis, i.e. ' tents propped on oars.' Cf. Caes. B. O. 4, 17, describing 
the bridge over the Bhine, ac nihilo aeiut iubiicas $t ad injtrionm partem Jluminit 
obUqua$ offtbantur, qua§ pro pat-uU $ubi$etae $t cum omni opcrc coniimetac vita 
Jhtminic cxctpercnU 

849-898 At dawn on the fourth day they proceed by the tedious process of 
rowing, and sight Elba, famous for its iron -mines. Rutilius takes the opportunity 
of pronouncing a panegyric on the latter metal as compared with gold. At noon, 
tired out by rowing, they stop at Faleria, where they arrive as a festival in honour 
of Osiris is being celebrated. They are disposed to linger here, but are disgusted 
at the treatment they receive from their host, who is a Jew, and who makes a most 
unfavourable impression on the poet. This circumstance gives occasion for an 
invective against the whole Jewish nation. 

849 Cf. Yerg. A. 7, 26 sq. lamquc ruhacchat radiii mat'C, ct acthcrc ah alto 
Aurora in rotcU fulgcbat lutca higic; Cum vcnti potucrc, omnicquo rtpcntc rctciit 
Flatus, ct in lento luetantur marmorc toncac, 

861 Ilva* Sue Introd., page 48. 

869 Noricum, which corresponded to the greater part of Styria and Oarinthia 
and a part of Austria, Bavaria, and Salsburg, was famous for its iron. Cf. Hor. 
0. 1, 16, 9 quae ncquc Noricut Dctcrrct cntia, 

868 The Bituriges were a powerful Celtic people in Gallia Aquitanica. Their 
name is preserved in Bourges. Zumpt remarks that in Elba there was not properly 
strictura, i.e. wrought metal, as, owing to the want of trees for firewood, the ore 
had to be transported to the opposite coast of the mainland for smelting. 

864 oeipes is used here, as flcha is in line 362, of the ore from M'hich iron is 
smelted. 

866 The golden sands of the Tagus were famous in antiquity. See Lucan 7, 
766 Quidquid fodit Ihcr, quidquid Tuguc cxtulit auru Tartcuiacuc is used by the 
poeU for 'Spanish.' Of. Claud, in Bufin. 1, 101 Non Tartcsciacu ilium satiarit 
arcnic Tcmpcctas prctiota Tagi. Tartessus was a district in the south of Spain, on 
the banks of the BaeUs, now the Guadalquivir. Some, probably wrongly, regard 
it as the name of a town, and identify it with Gades, now Cadis, or with Carteia, 
now Crantia, at the head of the gulf of which Mount Calpe, now Gibraltar, forms 
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one side. Whether deriTed from the name of a district or of a town, the adJeotiTea 
TBrUmus and TarU8$uteua were used by the poets to express the west, as appears 
from Ovid M. 14, 416 Spanerai oeeiduui THrUsHa lilarm Fho^ut, where see my 
note. 

It was formerly thought that Tarshish of Scripture was identical with Tartessut 
in Spain. Carl Peters, howeyer, in his booh The Eldorado of the Ancients, deems 
it probable that Tarshish is the same as Sofala on the African coast, opposite 
Madagascar ; and that Ophir is Rhodesia, and the same as Funi—i.e. the country 
between the lower Zambesi and the Limpopo river. 

867 Materies, fto. Gf. Ilor. 0. 3, 24, 49 ttttrum $t inuliU, ^tmml mttiirUm 
maiL Orid M. 1, 140 Sfoditmtur opes, irriitttMnitt nuilorum* Sulpicius Lnpereiis 
(Wemsdorfs Poet. Lat Min., toI. iii., p. 285) calls gold ftraU pretium §i turpia 
maieriai iceleris. 

889 Ezpngnant. Gf. Propert. 4, 12, 9 Sase ttiam dattMt $iepitgnttni arma 
pudietu, Hor. 0. 3, 16, 9JlHa reetitu Sxpugnat invmnm tfotnot. 

880 The allusion is to the story of Danae. 

861 The allusion is to Phth'p of Macedon. Cf. Hor. C. 3, 16, 13 sq. difidit 
urHum For las vir Maeedo, $t fuhruit aemuloi lUgti mumrihui, Plutarch, Aemil. 
Paul. 12 ipp4$ri yovw, Sri riis ir6X9ts alpu r&w 'EAA^rwr oh #(Aivirof, AAA& rh 
#cA(irirov j^vclov, 

868 The allusion is, doubtless, to the corrupt influence of faTourites with the 
Emperor in procuring honours — as, for example, of Ruflnus, and afterwards of 
Eutropius, with the weak Arcadius. See Claud. inRufin. 1, 179 proftri ttreann^ 
elUntei Fallit ei amhitof a prineipe vendii honorea. Id. in Eutrop. 1, 196 quiequid 
$$ TiprU ab Haemo JHvidil hoe certa proponil merea loeandum, Imiiior imperii^ 
eaupo fnwoittf honorum. Claudian says that when Honorius began to reign he put 
down corrupt canvassing. See Claud. III. Cons. Hon. 186 Cumqut $uo demtm 
axptUitur ambitui auro, Nbn dominaniur ope$, non eorrumpentia Bimtu Jhnm 
vaUnt; emitur tola virtuU potestaa. Id. Stilich. 2, 114 Amhitio^ qvM veotHtdii 
forihusquo polentum Bxeuhai tt pr$ti%$ eommoii'cut pateit hofwrumf IWm nmul. 

864 Cf. Tib. 1, 3, 60 nunc Uti muiU r$p$rta via, 

870 Tile here moans 'commonplace,' 'ordinary,* ' trite,* as in Hor. A. P. 188 
Kee eirea viletn pattUumque morabiHi orbetn. Yergil uses it of fruit that is abundant 
and cheap. See O. 1, 273 sq. Saepe o!eo tardi eottaa agitator aa$tt% Viiibut out 
oner at pomit, lb. 227 8i vero wieiamque oeru viUmqne phaabtm, Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, Ep. 2, 10, says that in his time sailors in rowing were in the habit of 
singing Hallelujah, just as at the present day Mohammedan sailors cry ' Yalla I ' 
when hauling a rope, or at other work that requires united action. For this reason 
Berth suggests that fnU is here an expression, on the part of the pagan Rutilius, 
of impatience at or dislike of this custom. The explanation given above, however, 
seems more probable. 

871 Lassatnm enrtum, referring to their tedious progress by rowing : see line 
349. Cf . Tennyson*s Lotos-Eaters : but evermore Meet weary eeenCd the eea, weary 
the oar, Weary the wandering Jtelde of bai^^en foam. Baehrens* proposed readings 
laeeantem sacrifices a poetic touch to the uncalled-for scruples of the logician and. 
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grammarian. UnneceMary alto is Oaatalio's iaxatum, which Wernsdorf ezplaini 

* quern laxiorem, longiorem ibstituenunua/ in which aenie, Zumpt remarks, we 
would rather require laxandum, 

Valeria, or Faletia, is now Falese, or Felese, or Porto di Faliesii and is blocked 
up with mud. See Introd., page 66. 

878 sq. The M'orship of Osiris was introduced from Egypt. It was first intro- 
duced by private persons, but under the Bepublio was prohibited — for example, in 
219 and in 56 b.c. After the battle of Mutina, in 43, Octayian and Antony 
dedicated a temple to Isis and Osiris ; and when Augustus made the new diyision 
of the city into fourteen Eegiones, the third Region bore the names of Isis and 
Serapis. The worship extended throughout the Empire, as various inscriptions 
•how. 

For the pagi, * cantons* or < parishes,* organising festivals, cf . Hor. C. 3, 18, 1 1 sq. 
-vaeat otiosus Citm bovgpagua. Id. £p. 1, 1, 49 Q^it dreum p€igo» $i dreum eompita 
pugnax Magna coronaHcontitttnatOfympiat lb. 2, 1, 139sq. Cf. Goldsmith's Deserted 
Tillage: all the villagt train, from lahour fi'tt. Lid up tkHr tportt Untath M# 
spreading tree. Zumpt (Observ., page 10) says that in 399 Honorius granted 
permission for merrymakings, provided there were no sacrifices or other rites, 
fiee Cod. Theod. 16, 10, 17. 

877 Tillam, doubtless, means 'inn,' a sense in which the word occurs several 
times in Horace's Journey to Brundisium (Sat 1, 6). Country seats or farms 
often had inns or taverns attached to them for sale of the wine produced on the 
estate. See Becker's Qallus, and Friedliinder's Sittengeschichte, vol. ii., pages 
21 sq. See also lines 381, 382, 627, 623. 

lucoque Tagamnr. Wemsdorf's conjecture ludoque vaeamue is in some degree 
supported by the reading of E petimut lutoque vagamua (with which, of course, he 
was unacquainted), for vaeamue would show how the unusual form vagamu* arose, 
and the impossible IStogue is nearer to ludoque than to lueogue. WemsdorTs 
reading also makes excellent sense in the context ; for in the preceding lines he 
mentions that local games were being celebrated, after which the words ' we have 
leisure for the games,' * we devote ourselves to the games,* are obviously more 
appropriate than ' we wander in the wood,' and much more appropriate than 

* we wander in the mud.* For the use of vaco cf. Juv. 8, 118 Qui eaturant urbem 
eireo iceuaeque vaeantetn. I have, however, thought it best to retain lueo, the 
reading of Y — a reading which Zumpt thinks is further justified by the mention 
ifexaioa frutieee in line 386. 

879 Ludere, of fish, as in Terent. Adelph. 3, 3, 23 eongrum ietum maximuin in 
eiqua einito ludere pauUeper, Yerg. A. 6, 694 i>#^Atiiwfii eimilee, qui per maria 
kwnida nando Carpathium Zibgcumque eeeant luduntqueper widae, Ov. M. 3, 686 
Jftque ehoH ludunt epeeiem, laeeivaque iaetant Corpora, 

881 sq. Itasius Lemniacus suggests that the bitterness of Butilius* attack on the 
Jews here is the greater as it gave him an opportunity for covertly in some degree 
assailing the Christians, whom he could not well attack openly, as be was a high 
official of a Christian Emperor. Professor Yessei-eau, however, thinks that in the 
time of Butilius a confusion of the Jewish with the Christian religion was no longer 
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poMible, and that it is tbe Jews alone whom Rntiliua asiaili. The attack on 
monaeticism in lines 440 sq. he thinks does not neoessarilj imply hostility to 
Christianity. 

889 Schenkl considers both dmior and erudi&r too weak, and prefers Draken- 
borch's dirior, which, he thinks, falls in with the allusion to the King of the 
Laestrygonee, of whom dint$ is a common epithet. For the conjecture tierior, 
* iwssionate,' * fierce,* ' severe,* see G. N., and cf . Lucr. 6, 68 dominoi mtm. 
Plaut. Merc. 4, 4, 66 uxor aeet-rima, 

884 The Romans were fond of pork, which made tlie abstinence of the Jews 
from swine-flesh seem to them all the more unnatural. Jurenal 14, 98 says of 
the Jews Me dittare ptUant hunuma e«am$ $mUam. See Vopiscus in Aurel. 85 
^urelianiif tiptn-einam eamem populo Sommw dittrihmi, qua$ hodiequd tRitribuiiur, 
Tac. Hist. 5, 4 Sue ahttintni, memoria eladii qua ip»o$ seaiU$ quondam turpav4rai, 
cut id animal obnoximn. 

Bisioeiale for the more usual dis9oeiaHh. 

886 Their Jewish host charges in their bill the bushes they disturbed and the 
seaweed they struck with their sticks, referring, no doubt, to the damage they 
were supposed to haye done while wandering in the wood (see line 377) or loitering 
by the ponds (see line 378). 

889 eni probably refers to gens in line 887, and the meaning is — that race is a 
root of folly, a race that finds cold sabbaths after its heart; but its heart is colder 
still than its religion. 

labbata. Miuiial 4, 4, 7 calls the Jews oabhatarii, * sabbath-keepers.' 

frigida, ' cold '— i.e. remiss, indolent, inactive. Of. Sidon. Apoll. C. 6, 648 
oHa fi-igui habeni, TibuU. 1, 2, 29 Non mihi ptgra noani hibertuu frigorm 
noctit. 

891 Cf. Ov. A. A. 1, 416 sq. Quaqui die redeunt, rebut minue apia gerendit 
CuUa Palaettino aeptima feela Syro, Jut. 14, 106 eui eeptima quaeque fait lux 
Ignava et partem viiae non attigii ullam, 

▼etemo, ' letliargy.' The Jewish or Christian sabbath is reproached with that 
lethargy against which Yergil says Proyidence took special precautions. See G. 1, 
121 sq. Fater ipee eolendi Baud faeilem etee piam voinit primuepte per artem M09U 
agree eurie aeuene mortaiia eorda^ Nee torpere gravi paetue eua regna vetemo. 

There is some doubt as to whether turpi Tetemo is abl. or dat. Zumpt takes 
it as abl., comparing Sen. Ep. Mor. 14, 3, 12 (91) omnia moriaUum opera mortaii' 
tate damnata eunty inter peritura vivimus, lb. 8, 2, 16 (71) omne humanum genua, 
\u0dq9te ett quodque erit, m&rte damnatum eet. Ot. M. 3, 336 aeterna damnavU 
iumina nocte, Claud, in Frob. et Olybr. Coss. 170 glaeieque niger damnabitur later. 
Id. Idyll. 4, 17 ioea eontinuo aolia damnata vapore. It may, however, be the dat. 
in the sense of ad or in with the ace. Cf. Lucret. 6, 1232 morti damnatua ut eaaet, 
Oy. a. a. 2, 387 Ifee mea ffoa uni damnai cenaura puellae, Sil. Ital. 6, 242 niai 
quern dena ima eoUntum Damnaaaet Stggiae noeti. 

899 An allusion to Ood resting on the seventh day (Genesis ii. 1). 

898 Catasta, properly the stage on which slaves were exposed for sale, is here 
probably used as a contemptuous term for a pulpit or lecture platform. 
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894 Heo is here equiyalent to ii# . . . quidsm, as in line 446. Of. Jut. 2, 162 
NitfifiUiri cr$duni^ ntti qui nondnm a9ri lavaniur. 

897 * Though the plague has heen repressed, its contagion keeps spreading 
more widely.' peitis is the Jewish nation. For the use of the word of. Cic. 
Sest. 14 ilUfuria ae putts patriae, said of Clodius. 

898 Of. Hor. £p. 2, 1, 66 Oraicia eaptaf$rum vietor$tn eepiL 

899-488 Displeased with their reception at Faleria, they leave the place, 
despite an unfavourahle wind, and mnke for Populonia, which is described at some 
length. Here Butilius receives the pleasing news that his friend Ceionius Bufius 
Yolusianus has heen appointed Ciiy Prefect at Borne. 

899 fnrgit is often used of the wind * rising '—e.g. Verg. A. 3, 130 Frouquiiur 
turgena a puppi V4ntu$ ntntu. lb. 481 H/ando surgente$ dcMtorar auttroa, Avianus 
Fab. 16 Ast ego tmyiutes paulaiim dnnorw auitt-a. snrgere, in the next line, i» 
doubtless used for the more strictly correct inturgev, for the sake of the play on 
the word. See Yerg. A. 3, 207 Vela eadtmt, remit ituurgimua; haud mora^ natUae 
Adnixi torquent apumae el eaerula verrunt. lb. 3, 660 pariterque inturgiU remii. 
Of. also Yerg. A. 10, 299 sq. toeii catuttrgere tonsii Spumantieque rates arvis it\ferra 
Laiinis, Ziimpt, however, thinks that surgere rewis, in line 400, means to put to- 
sea by rowing. 

401 On Popnlonia see Introd., pages 65 sq. 

408 sq. The meaning is that at Populonia there was not a regular lighthouse, 
as at the island of Pharos, off Alexandria, which gave its name to such edifices in 
other parts of the world ; but its place was supplied by an ancient castle on a high 
cliff, which castle also served for purposes of defence. 

406 vetiiftas, 'ancient times,' * antiquity '—i.e. men of old. Of. Sil. 1, 26 
sic credidit alta vetustas, 

406 nrget, 'overhangs.' Of. line 316, and the passage from Seneca there 
quoted. 

410 tempos edax. Of. Ov. Pont. 4, 10, 7 Tempus edax igitur, prasler nos, 
omnia perdet 9 

411 interoeptis mmrii. Of. Ov. M. 6, 379 terga caput tangwtt, coUa intsrcepta 
vidsntur^ * seem to be wanting.' 

418 Of. Auson. Epigr. 35, 9 Miremttr periisse homines t monutnettta fatiseunt;- 
Mors etiam saxis nominibusque venit. 

418 DeUUm. Zumpt calls attention to a law (Theod. Ood. 14, 10, 4) which 
is addressed by Uonorius to a certain Probianus, Oity Prefect, on the Ides of 
December, 416. Oonseqnently Bufius could not at this time have actually entered 
on office ; and the news Butilius heard must have been merely that he was prefect 
designate. 

419 The first three syllables of Yolusianus are short, and therefore the name is 
inadmissible in eleguo verse. The full name is Oeionius Bufius Yolusianus, who 
is referred to in line 168, where see note. 

481 From this line, as it appeai-s in Pithoeus, some editors have made the ill- 
gioonded conjecture that Butilius dedicated his poem to Yenerius Bufius. See 
Introd., pages 27 sq. For the numerous readings suggested for thi^ much-disputed 
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line see the C. N. In the abeenee of any quite aatiefaotory explanation of the line, 
I baye let Mne1Ier*s reading atand. Thoee who read Vmuri either regard it aa the 
dative of V$nu$, *mott dear to Yenoe,' which leems irrelerint, or more usually aa 
the vocatiTe of Vimritu ; and this was donhtless the view of J. B. Pius, tha 
editor of B, who represents the poem as dedicated to Yenerius Buflus, probably on 
the strength of this passage. 
4tt dudum, Tiz. in line 168. 

4S8 Butilins had himself been Prefect of the City, and had recei? ed the cus- 
tomary congratulations of his friends. On such occasions it was usual to decorate 
the door-posts with garlands ; so Rutilius here says — ' Let a day of joyful obserr- 
ance, such as long since honoured my house with wreathed door-posts, pay a 
tribute of good wishes.' 

4S6 ProTCOta est. Cf. Tac. H. 1, 1 dignUaUm nottram a DomUmmo bitgUt$ 
propectam non ahmurim. 

animae portio. Cf. line 493. Ov. Pont. 1, S, 2 Aceip$ fwn m^mtu wuigtuif 
Severe, meae. Sidon. ApoH. 0. 21, 4 Namgw animae melrae p&rtio nmior erm. 
Hor. C. 1, 8, 8 j9< eervee atdtnae dimidium tneae. lb. 2, 17, 6 Ah U mee^e ei p&ritm 
ammae rapit Maturun' pie, quid moror aUerm f 

487 sq. The wording of this passage seems to show that RutiUus had looked 
forward to being again appointed Prefect of the City. 

480-610 Setting out again at daybreak on the fifth dny, they si^ht Corsica and 
Capraria, the latter occupied by monks, whom Butiltiis criticises unfavourably. 
He next comes to Yada Yolaterrana, the difRcult approach to which is described. 
Stress of weather compels him to take shelter in the Yilla of his friend Albinus. 
He visits the neighbouring salt-pans. Here he meets his friend Yictorinus, of 
whoee career he gives a very favourable account. 

480 In verse 399 he mentioned that they had to use oars, as the wind was 
against them. Apparently a change of wind now enables them to use their sails; 
yet, strangely enough, the same wind is mentioned in each case— in line 399 by its 
Greek name Bwreae, and in 429 by its Latin name aquHo, Heinse, therefore^ 
proposes to read euiTere eeriamue or eurrere e<mamur to indicate the difBculty of 
sailing against the wind. Ziimpt, however, thinks a change is unnecessary, as he 
holds that euramue sufficiently expresses the difficulty of beating up against the 
wind. The word reverto, it may be added, properly implies a return, not a change, 
of the wind. It is possible that the north- wind, which was blowing strongly the 
day before, died down at evening, and next morning began to blow again, but less 
violently. The meaning may then be that they were able to use their sails, 
' though the north -wind had returned.* If they had to tack so as to make head- 
way against an unfavourable north -wind, it would explain why they went so Isr 
out of their route towards the west as to sight the distant Corsica. 

480 For Sous, ' the morning star,* If ot A^rfip, Lucifer, cf. Yerg. O. 1, 288 
Aut eum tole novo ierrae irrorai JBoue. Sil. Ital. 9, 180 Coneeia no* eeelerie roteo 
eedebai Eoo, 

481 For obseuros montet cf. Yerg. A. 3, 522 lamque rubeeeebat eUlUeAuroni 
fugatiet Cum proeui obeeuroe eoUee kumiUmque videmue ItaUam, 
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488 At the shadows of the mountaini and the douda are of the tame faint, 
indistinct colour, their union makes the mountains seem higher than they really are. 

For nnbifemm, ' obud-capped,' as epithet of a mountain-top, cf Verg. A. 4, 
248 Atlantis, einctum as9idu0 cut nuMm atris Fin\ftrum caput, Ot. M. 2, 226 
Acriasgue Alpa §t nuhiftr Ajmiuinui, 

488 Cf. Yerg. A. 6, 462 agnw%tqu$ per umbram Obtcuram, quukm primo qui 
turgert mentt Ant vii$i aut vidiss4 putat ptr nubila lunam. Olaud. IdylL 1, 37 
quaiit cum Jortc tcnctur NuMut ct tcuui vanctcit Cgnthia canm. Ot. Met. 2, 226 
Ccmuaquc cxtrcmac vclut cvmictctrc lunac. 

For dnbitanda of < uncertain ' light cf . Claud, iv. Cons. Hon. 184 Visa ctiam 
medio poptUis mirantibua audaz SicUa die duHtanda uihil. 

484 reperta latet is an oxymoron — eren when found, it is still concealed. 

486 The shortness of the sea passage — the shortness of the distance between 
the island and the mainland — has giyen cuiTenoy, has given support to the fictions 
of common report. The distance of Corsica from the mainland is about fifty-five 
miles. Strabo 6, 2, 7 says that it can be seen from the shore of Populonia ; but 
from this statement Itasius Lemniacus dissents. The story referred to is that a 
Ligurian woman named Corsa, who was servant of a herdsman, having noticed 
that one of their cattle used to swim acrou the sea, and return much fatter and in 
bettor condilion, conjectured that there must be a fertile island at no great distance. 
Search was consequently made, and Corsica discovered. 

486 Mueller suppoits his conjecture peraratsc by Ov. Am. 2, 10, 33 sq. ct quae 
lauat-it arando Aequora, pcriuro naujragut ore hihat. Id. Tr. 1, 2, 76 Latum mutandic 
mcrcibut acquor arc. Baehrens, however, disapproves of the conjecture ' cum homo 
aret pontum imagine a pecore sumpta.' 

487 Cyraaeaf , Kvppotos, from Kvpror, the Greek name for Corsica. Cf. Yerg. 
Ed. 9, 30 Sic tua Cyrncat fugiant cxamina taxoa, 

489 Processn pelagi, i.e. as we advance on the sea, as we continue our voyage. 
Classical writers generally use proeessns in the metaphorical sense — advance, 
progress, success. For the literal sense, however, cf. Yerg. G. 3, 604 Sin in 
proecscu coepit crudcsccrc morbus^* if in its course the disease becomes acute.* On 
Oapraria see Introd., page 48 sq. 

440 For Sqoalet, used of ill-kept, neglected, weed-grown land, cf. Yerg.G. 1, 
607 squalcnt abductis at^a coUmit. Luc. 1, 206 sq. tqualentibua arvit Aectifcrac 
Libytt, 

441 For the use of oognomen when we would expect notnen, cf . Yerg. Aen. 3, 
1C3 £8t locus, Ucspcriam Graii cognominc dicunt. lb. 8, 48 Aseauius clari condct 
cognotninis Albam. Propert. 6, 1, 69 Sacra dicsquc canatn ct cognomina prisca 
locorutn Claud, in Eutrop. 2, 242 gens una fucrc Tot quondam populi, priscum 
cognomen et unum, 

448 They fear to enjoy the gifts of fortune, because they fear the losses she 
may inflict. 

444 Qnisqnam for quisquamnc, as Yerg. A. 10, 66 Aenean hominum quisquain 
divomquc subegit Bella sequi f Ov. ad Liviam 7 £t quisquam leges audct tibi dieerc 
fkndi f Et quisquam lacrimas tcfnperat ore tuas f For similar expressions cf . Mart. 
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2, 80» 2 Hie, rogo, nonfuroi- itl, n§ moriarif mari f Olaud. Stfl. 1, 341 m# iim$ar0f^ 
iimei, 

446 For neo in sense otne , , , quidem, of. line 394 me puerot. 

For pati in sense of 'acquiescing in,* 'consenting to accept' good, of. Plant* 
Asin. 2, 2, 68 fortiUr malum quipatitur, %d$m pott paiitur honum. Id. Ps. 4» 7> 38> 
mqm tihi hem esse paiere, et illit, quihua e$(, invidea. Burmann unnecessarily and 
improbably conjectures tot mala, or proposes to take nee bona in sense of mala. 

i47 sq. Two possible explanations are offered for the infatuation of the redusea 
— either they are like convicts undergoing a pnnishment dne to them for their 
crimes, or they are suffering from the effects of bile. Ergaatnla, no doubt, here 
means, not a house of correction, but the inmates of such a house — penitentiary 
conTicts. Both senses of the word are common. The use of repetnnt in this- 
connexion may seem strange, and perhaps reddunt might seem more natural ; but 
no change is needed. There is a point in the use of repetunt, emphasizing the^ 
Toluntary character of the monks' sufferings : they actually claim as a right and 
privilege a penalty for their deeds which most men would regard as an eril. I 
have adopted faetomm, whicli Schenkl conjectured, apparently not knowing that 
it is in the margin of V. It gives a much more forcible and intelligible sense than 
fatorum; 'penalties due to them for their deeds' is the meaning required, not 
' penalties assigned them by fate.' It is better to put a comma, not a full stop, 
after tument in line 448. The connexion of thought will then be— Whether the 
monks are like convicts claiming the penalties due to their deeds, or whether their 
gloomy hearts are swollen with black bile, it was so, it was under such drcnm- 
stances that Homer attributed the disease of melancholy to Bellerophon when he 
took a dislike to the human race— i.e. Rutilius inclines to the latter hypothesis, 
and attributes the monks' love of seclusion to the disease of melancholy, such aa 
led Bellerophon to shun mankind. 

If ergaetula is taken as ' prisons,' not ' prisoners,' the meaning is, ' the prisona 
exact the punishments they (the prisons) have a right to claim as their own lor the 
evil deeds of the monks.' 

448 For ' bile ' as the cause of melancholy and madness see Plin. N. H. 11, 87 
(75) ted in felle nigro ineaniae eauta homini. Sine et in moree erimen hilit nomine^ 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 6, 11 quern noe furorem, /At^ayxoXiop iliivoeant. Quaei vero atra bili 
eolum mens, ae non eaepe vel iraeundia graviore, vel timore, vel dolore maveatur, 

4S0 This is probably the only example in Latin literature of a pentameter 
consisting of two words. 

461 sq. See Horn. II. 6, 200 sq. &AX' 8tc 6^ jcol xttpos hrtix^^ro traai Btotatp^. 
^ roi 6 Khir irc6(or rh *A\4nov olos iiXaro, 6r Bvfihw «car^6«r, irdrop kwBpd^wv 
ii\99hwr. Homer does not use the word 'bile' in this passage; but Rutilius 
regards it as implied in 6r Bvfihi^ Kar4Zmw jc.t.a. Cicero translates part of the 
passage from the Iliad in Tusc. 3, 26, 63 Qui miter in eampit moerent errabat Aleit, 
Ipte tuum eor edeni houiinum vettigia vitant, Cf. also Auson. £p. 25, 70 eeu dieitur 
olim Menixt inopt coetut hominutn et vettigia vitant Avia perhutr^tte vagnt hea 
JBeUef-ophontet. The cause of Bellerophon'a grief was the loss of his children, as 
is told in the Iliad, just after the passage quoted above. 
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For tela doloris cf. Cio. Fam. 6, 16, 2 firimuu Ula \ and Haulet, Act 3» 
Scene 1, Th$ $Ung$ and arrowi oj outragioui fortuM. 

468 On Volaterrana Vada see Introd.» pages 66 sq. 

464 dubii, &c. ' I thread my way through the deep part of the treacherous 
channel.' Of. Yerg. A. 3, 706 £i vada dura Ugo $axii LU^Ma eaeeit. 

466 The look-out man looks down, peers into the waters and guides the 
obedient helmsman (literslly, the helm that follows), and steers the ship by 
warning cries. 

For prorae onstos in the sense of pronta cf. Ot. M. 8, 617 proras tutela 
M$laHthu$, 

467 sq. A diyiding line on each side marks out, distinguishes, by two trees 
the uncertain entrance and presents stakes fixed on each side. The word limes, 
which is properly a cross-path or balk between fields, is here used of the channel 
between the shallows. 

Fur nterqne Schrader conjectures utrimque^ and that no doubt is the meaning, 
but the emendation is hardly necessary. 

Incertut the mbs. reading was probably due to prwa$ euttoa of line 455, and if 
read should be taken with that word and not with Umi$; (the look-out man) 
* when in doubt distinguishes the entrsnce by two trees,' but Osstalio's emenda- 
tion incertoi, as in the text, may be adopted with certainty. 

469 Zumpt says laurel branches were used because they bear foliage eyen 
when severed frum the tree. 

461 Most editors follow V in reading viam; but Hosius prefers afyam, the 
reading of R and B ; pra$b$nt$ algam is the more unusual expression, and not 
likely to have been substituted for pratbenU viam. The meaning he thinks is 
that though the sea-weed frum the accumulation of mud overgrew and obscured 
the borders of the passage, yet the foliage of tho branches served to indicate and 
mark out the channel. 

symplegade. The shifting mud-banks arc compared to the two rocky islands 
in the Euxine, which, according to the fable, floated about and dashed against 
and rebounded from each other until at length they became fixed when the Argo 
had passed between them. 

This obvious reference to the frirpai ffvfiv\iirydits makes Zumpt's conjecture 
tympUfffnaU, which would obscure the allusion, very improbable. 

468 MuUer supports his conjecture rabidi for rapidi by Olaud. Nupt. Hon. et 
Mar. Fescen. Itabidi tacsU eort, but there seems to be no reason for departing 
from the perfectly natural reading of the iiss. Of. Prop. 2, 16, 46 Mate videam 
rapidat in vanu$n fstr^ proctlUu. 

464 For frangere used of the effect of wind on trees cf. Verg. Q. 2, 441 
Mlvai, Quat animoii Euri auidus franguntqus feruntqus. 

For lustra of forest glades cf. Yerg. A. 4, 151 Fo$(quatn allot vttUum in 
montti atqu§ invia luttra. 

466 For Albinns see Introd., page 82. 

▼ilia here no doubt means ' the country seat ' or * chateau ' of his friend Albinus, 
and not ' inn,' as in liue 877. The context in each case must decide the sense. 
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468 togae. The toga, which had fallen into disute for ordinary wear, was 
the official dress of Senators, the Prefect, and other office-hearers. See Itasius 
Lemniacue, page 87, on line 167. 

469 sq. The meaning is, he was appointed to office at an unosnallj early age, 
hut his merits made up for want of years ; though hut a lad in years, he had the 
weight and dignity of age. Cf. Sil. Ital. 8, 466 Ora pusr putriqw haiitu, ad 
eorde Mogaei Atquahnt anium atque a$tu tnpirtiv^rai annot, 

472 faTor, ' goodwill/ * regard.* 

478 ' He preferred that I should hold the reins of office, though he might hare 
defeated me.' 

For hahenas cf. Oy. M. 16, 481 Aecepiut Nunmm poptUi LaiialU hahintu. 

474 deoessor, * predecessor,' cf . Gic. Scaur. Fragm. 83 iUdoeneri tUeator 
invuiit. Tac. Agr. 7 jigt-ieolam • . . vicetimae Upioni . • . pnupottdtf ^H dsettior 
8tdUiot€ afire narrabatur. 

476 The place is now called Padule. The salt-pans have disappeared, hut 
they existed till a.d. 764. See Zumpt. 

476 'For the salt marsh is valued on this score,' *for this reason.' For 
this use of eensetnr cf. Senec. £p. 76 id in quoqui optimum $8i, eui nMuitur, 
q\to eemetut\ Sueton. Oram mat. 10 Sratoithinet muUipliei variaqut dc^ritut 
eituebatur. 

For the use of nomine cf. Cic. Fin. 2, 7, 21 ^t eum humrUyte H«#r#fi<, ncn 
rtpnhtnderentur eo nomine. 

479 For Sirins the dog-star cf. Ot. F. 4, 939 sq. Set eanit {learitim dieunt)f 
quo iidere moto Totta iitit teUui praeHpiiurque 9og$$, 

481 For eataraeta in the sense of * a water-sluice ' or ' floodgate ' of. Plin. 
£p. 10, 69, 4 expeditum erat eataraetii eurtum aqua$ temperare, 

482 fixes laticea, cf. line 246 Inetahilem JUHi aera neeeit aquii. 

484 The caking of the incrustation of salt as the water is dried up hy the sun 
is compared to the coagulation of water in a frost, for which cf . Terg. O. 8, 360 
Conereeeuni eubito eurrenti xnjlumine cnutae, 

486 For the freezing of the Danuhe see Jomandes de reh. Get. 66 liter 
Jluvitu ita rigeecitf ut in iilicii modum vehat exereiium pedettrem plauttraqtu et 
iragulttt et quiequid rehieuH fuerit, Qyid often refers to it in his Tristia and his 
Letteis from Pontus. 

487 natnrae eansas. The more classical expression is rerum eataatf cf . Ot. 
M. 16, 67 magni primordia mundi Et rerum eaueae, et quid nature, doeebat, 

Saehrens who reads naturam for naturae understands rei iUiue miraoulotae 
with eaueat. 

488 Zumpt points out that fomea, literally 'touchwood,' is here practically 
'cause' ; opus 'effect.' 

489 For eonoipere solem, <to catch the sun,' 'feel the eflTects of the sun's 
rays,' cf. Ot. M. 7, 108 sq. ubi tetrena eilieee fomaee eoluti Coneipiuni ipnem 
Uquidarum aspergine aqwtrum. Ih. 1, 264 sq. ne forte eaeer tot ab ignibue aether 
Coneiperet Jtammas, longuaque ardeeeeret axie. 

493 Yietorinns, see In trod., pages 32 sq. 
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BOitrM ptn BMBtia. Of. line 426. 

496 oapto ToloM, Ataulfua took Toulouse in 418. 

497 Heinfius' conjecture in before dnrif is unnecessary : see Oy. A. A. 2, 437 
Zuxurittut animi r#^ pUrutnqus ueuntUt. Olaud. vi Cons. Hon. 682 Qno (die) 
iiH ca^fiua dubiis J<frm%d%n$ r^but. Id, in Eutr. 1, 26 Fortuna^ humanii quantum 
haceKahm'$ r$ku. 

499 Yictorinus bad been Vicarius Britanniarum. 

600 qBaeoBBiqne is naturally used, as Britain was dirided into five provinces, 
ferox Britanaiu. Of. Tac. Agr. 11 in dtpoaetndit p$riculi$ $adim (quae Oallis) 

4uidac%at §tf uH adv€ner9f in tUtneiandu eadsm formido, Fhtt tamen firociu4 
Britanni praef$runt^ ut qwn nondum Umga pax imollitrU, 

601 praefeetonmi, ftc. 'bis curbed, moderate authority when he held the 
oi&ce of vieariut has the lasting tribute (the faenut, interest paid, on his invest- 
ment of good conduct in governing was the good will of the governed) of great 
affection,* i.e. the moderation with which he exercised the office of vieariut won a 
lasting tribute of affection from those over whom he ruled. 

Zumpt, who explains fienata as g^ita, adminittrata, fails to give the strict 
sense of fnnata, which, however, it would seem, is required in order to give much 
point to the following line. It was not the mere holding of the office, but the 
holding of it with moderation and self-restraint, that won the lasting affection of 
the governed. 

The passages quoted by Zumpt in support of his explanation of Jrtnata labour 
under the disadvantage of not containing the verb frenart, but regtrs, mikUrari, 
guUmare, which are only remotely applicable. 

Zumpt says the viearii are regularly said agtr$ vieem pratfeetorumt Amm. 
Marcell. 15, 4, 10; or agw$ vices prai/eetoi-um, Theod. Ood. 2, 33, 1 and 16, 
10,2; Cassiod. Yar. 11,4; and vic$ praefectorum eognoteert, Theod. Cod. 11, 
80, 16. 

608 pari is here equivalent to rtgio, tena. Of. Cio. Mur. 41, 89 OrietUii 
part$%, Ov. Tr. 8, 8, 3 tn ixtnmii ignoti partibui orbit, 

604 The word rector is here uaed in a somewhat wider seme than it strictly 
bears. A vieariut should not be called rtetor, as the latter official is subordinate to 
the former. 

For the sentiment cf. Olaud. Hon. 4, 269 Soo U pratttrta ertbro urnum$ 
monebo, Ui it tctiut tntdio UUurit in orbt Vivtrt eognoteatf cunclit iua gtntibut ett$ 
Facta palam. 

606 Plus palmae est means ' it is a greater distinction,' a palm-branch being 
a token of victory. 

607 lllustris eomes, aide-de-camp of the Imperial Court, lUuttrit being, as 
Hodgkin says, approximately equivalent to The Bight Honourable. The title 
seems to have been given to Yictorinus as a purely honorary one, and without any 
duties to discharge. The law of Theodosius and Yalentinianus (Cod. Just. 12, 8, 2) 
distinguishes three classes of Comites lUustres — in aein potiH, who actually held 
some office ; vaeanttt, those who were on the list for appointment, though not 
actually holding office, and Uonararii, those whose position was purely honorary or 
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titular. To the lut class ViotoriDUS, no doubt, belonged ; for be could bardly 
otherwise bare indulged his Ioto of the country (mentioned in line 508) by remain- 
ing in it, but must haye lived at court. 

saerae anlae, the sacred, i.e. the imperial court or retinue. The epithet 
* sacred ' was regularly used of the Emperors and what ooneemed them, though 
Suetonius says in earlier times Tiberius objected to the expression. See Suet. Tib. 
27 {TihtHus) aUum diemUm bmctm 0iu9 oeetipmtian$$ v^rha mutmrt #< pro merU 
lahorio9at dicer$ eoegiU 

608 For gradu in the sense of Aohotm, used of < steps,' * degrees,* ' grades * 
of i^nh, cf. line 591 and Claud. Epithal. PaUad. et Celer. 66 Tm euneict iH Ul$ 
fradtu aula$qu$ lahoru JBtMntui. Symmachus £p. 9, 67 ui iihi ad e$M«r$$ grtidm 
ianuam pandas, lb. 9, 91 opto adaugtat gradum mtrU%» iur$ delatum eonlinuata 
JeUcUat. lb. 4, 37 ; 9, 1 and 9, 53. So in Cicero Cat. 1, 11, 28 qui (popubu) U 
iam matur$ ad $ummum imperium per 9mn$$ hanorum gradui extulii, 

509 sq. * Embracing him 1 cheated, eluded, beguiled the winds* hostility, in 
laneying I was already enjoying some portion of my native land.' 

For adversa cf. Tac. Agr. 25 adver$a tempettatum $i Jktetuum. For fefelli 
cf. Ot. M. 8, 652 mediat faUunt armonihts hcra$ Sentirigtie m&ram prohihent, 
Hor. S. 2, 7, 14 lam vino quasren$, iam 9omno faXkre euram. lb. 2, 12 MotUter 
autttrum studio faJUnU lahorom. 

511-540 On the sixth day of the voyage they pass the island of Gorgon, the 
acene of the recent tragic death of a recluse. They next come to the Villa Triturrita. 
The strange chaiacter of the neighbouring harbour, the Portus Pisanus, is described. 

511 sndns is literally ' dry,* * without moisture,' and is often used of the 
weather, 'cloudless,* 'bright,* 'dear* — 'golden, saffron-coloured dawn had 
brought into view her bright team.* For iugales used as a substantive, ' a team,' 
cf. Yerg. A. 7, 280 eurrum gsminosque iugaUs, Aurora is represented sometimes 
with a two -horse chariot, sometimes with a four-in-hand; see Yerg. A. 6, 535 
Hao vies sermonum roseis Aurora quadrigis Iam msdium asthsrio eursu iraisesrai 
assm. lb. 7, 26 Aurora in roseis fulgehat lutea Ingis. 

519 tendi. With this verb vela would be more appropriate than antennai ; 
but the hauling up of the sail-yards and the bending of the sails are, of course, 
different parts of the same process. 

litorii aura, 'a breeze from the land,' 'an off-shore breeze,' which would in 
this case be the YuUumus, a south-east wind, and favourable for the voyagers (see 
line 814). They had before been weath«r-bound by a breeze from the opposite 
direction, Corns — a north-west wind : see line 463 above. 

518 It is so calm, and the motion of the ship so smooth, that even the stem 
ornaments show no sign of yibration. 

514 Mollia, ' slack,* is a natural epithet of sails in a calm, as contrasted with 
their stiffness when stretched taut by a high wind. The epithet is used by Ovid 
of a bow that is slack by too much use : see Her. 4, 92 Areas . . . Si nunqttam 
eessss tenders^ mollis erii. For tremnnt of flapping sails cf. Lucr. 4, 77, where 
the verb is used of the awning spread over a theatre. 

515 For adsnrgit to describe the appearance of high ground rising as one 

q2 
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approaches, of. Liv. 22, 4 eolUi adturgunt. PUn. 4, 12, 22, { 66 D^loi adaurfU 
Ofnihio monU. Oompare also the ezpreuion, line 439, Froce$iu pilagi iam «# 
Capraria toUit. 

OorgoB. See Introd., page 49. 

516 Literally, between the tide of Pisa and of Oorsica — i.e. with Piaa and 
Coriica on either side. Zumpt, however, explains latiu as ' seaboard,' ' coast,' for 
which use he might have compared Jut. 8, 117 Jllgrieumqus ItUut, 

617 Zumpt adopts the reading of Pithoeus, Adpirnu tcepuUa, which he 
explains, 'ex adverso, contra positus est' — not as Damm unjustifiably does, 
' odiosus mihi est hie scopulus.' The emendation adopted in the text, however, 
seems preferable. Cf . Yerg. A. 3, 272 Efugimut seopuht Iihaea$, Zaertia regna, 
Bt turam altricem $mH iXicramur Ulix0i. 

619 Zumpt proposes to identify the noster invenis here mentioned with one 
Quintilian, a broUier of the Exuperantius to whom St. Jerome refers in Letter 99, 
as having abandoned military service and devoted himself to the perfect Christian 
life. St. Jerome, however, speaks of Quintilian as having retired to Bethlehem, 
not to the island of Oorgon ; and Zumpt's assumption that he may have previously 
gone into retirement in the island seems to be quite arbitrary, and unsupported by 
evidence. Heinsius thinks the person referred to was a certain Puulinus, a man of 
wealth and celebrity at the time. Zumpt, however, says he was a bishop at the 
time, and his retirement to the island of Gorgo is not mentioned by his biographers. 
We, in fact, know nothing of the person referred to, except what is told in thia 
passage ; and it does not seem possible to identify him. From the words ptrdituB 
irat, in line 618, ^henkl infers he was already dead. See also Introd., pages 30 sq. 

Hoater. The use of this word has been supposed to suggest that the invenif 
was a family connexion of Butilius. There is little likelihood in the view that it 
means 'of our way of thinking,' i.e. Pagan. If that explanation, however, were 
adopted, the meaning might be : Though lately belonging to our school of thought, 
he has been mad enough to take to the practice of monkish asceticism. 

620 For the expressions cf . Symm. £p. 6, 3, where, in seeking a wife for his 
brother Fulvius, he says of him that he was mm gemn Miiitoi* tt re fit'tauit 
uberior. Sid. Apoll. Oarm. 11, 92 Quart, agt, iungantut ; nam t$HtU9, forma 
g9nu*qu$ Conveniunt, 

681 B's reading dwotque for Urratqu* may be, as Hosius says, a reminiscence 
of Yerg. A. 10, 176 hominttm divomqu4. 

688 Zumpt, who retains the ms. agit, explains latebram, not as ' hiding-pkoe,' 
but 'the act of hiding' ; and compares Luoret. 6, 760 SoOt item qttoqu$ dtfietua 
lunasqu$ latibrat, 

erednlus exal is explained by the following line. He was so superstitious and 
easy of belief as to fancy, poor fellow, that the divine element in man is fostered 
by a life of squalor. 

adit is the perfect for adiit, Cf . line 284 init. 

683 For pom in reference to mental states cf. Claud. £p. 1, 22 pa$eatqu$ 
furartm. Sil. Ital. 12, 721 luppiUr $t quani%9 patcat ferui ignihu iras. Ov. M. 9,. 
749 tp49 $tt, quas pateai amor$m. 



\ 
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625 Zumpt seems right in retaining nun. The meaning is» ' does thb sect 
fall short of the poisons of Circe f does it work less efficaciously than her drags P 
No, for 8h0 changed and degraded the hodies of men, hut ihi$ i$ct has dehased 
their minds.* The reading non for num must he giyen a similar meaning ; hut it 
is less forcible and invoWes a less natuttd use of itUrior. This vord» as Zumpt 
says, is not the same as ptiwr, but naturally means minus vaUda, nUnua poUntf 
* does it fall short of ' : but if ncn be read, it must here be taken to mean ' is it not 
more harmful than, worse than, Ac* 

Zumpt illustrates the use of dttsrior by Corn. Nap. Eum. 3 extr. ipdiatu plus 
9ni$biU quam psditatu, quo ertU deUrior, 

087 Tritnrrita, see In trod., pages 67 sq. 

Tilla. See note on line 377. 

68S I have ventured to substitute latere for laUi of the Mes. The latter word 
can hiirdly be satisfactorily explained, and was probably introduced because the 
clause seemed to require a finite verb. For the omission of ett^ howerer, in a 
similar clause cf. lines 389, 390. 

The meaning is that the place runs into the sea so as to be nearly an island, 
i.e. so as to be ' a peninsula, dashing hack the wavee from its sides,' and this 
meaning is in fact more clearly expressed in the following lines where the 
peninsula is described as formed artificially of stonee built out into the sea so as 
to make a foundation for the mansion. 

For a somewhat similar use of expeUere cf. liv. 41, 3, 2 (nautae) db Uiwe 
navet in allum expellunt. 

For ExpuUut with abl. of. ix. 16 aerio monU repuUa, 

ZnU, which is Mueller's reading, hardly gives an appropriate sense. It would 
apparently express that the waves were driven far off — a circumstance which, even 
if true, would hardly be emphasised in the context. The peculiarity of the 
position of the villa was that it lay in the midst of the waters. 

Dr. Purser suggests Quae iaeta est pubie, or Quae iacta espuMe, on the analogy 
of iaeere /undamenta^ 'which, an all but island, has been laid by the expulsion oi 
the waves.' 

629 For 9nanut used in reference to artificial work done by the hand of man 
cf . Caes. Bell. Gall. 3, 23 oppidum natura toei ei mann munitum, Cic. Off. 2, 16 
sine hominum labore ei manu, 

531 eontignnm portnm, i.e. Fortus Pisanus, cf . it. 12. See Introd., pagee 57- sq. 

Common report throngs the harbour, i.e. represents it as thronged, with the 
merchandise (literally, the market-place) of Pisae and the riches of the sea. A 
somewhat analogous use oi frequento occurs in Cic. Cat. 4, 7, 16 quae eum eaeu hie 
dies ad aerarium frequentateet, * this day had brought together, had assembled in 
great numbers.' Cf. also Col. poet. 10, 213 mundum nova $nrole, • to stock.' 

Schrader's conjecture turba for fama is unnecessary, though it would give a 
suitable sense. 

688 The wonderful feature of the place is that though it is not sheltered by 
piers and lies open to the seas and winds, yet it is protected and made a sure 
refuge for shipping by a barrier of floating weed. 
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For puliMitiir, 'are lashed' by the open tea, cl. Ot. M. 1, 42 sq. {Jumintt) 
In mar§ pervetiiunt partim, campoque reeepta Lihtrxoi-it aquM, pro ripis lUora 
pulmnt. 

With the MS. reading pultatur the subject is Ucut, The verb, however, as 
Zumpt says, is more appropriate with lilora, and therefore Barth's reading 
pultantur is adopted in the text. 

685 braeohia, 'piers,' cf. Suet. Olaud. 20 porium 0$liu$ exlruxit eireumdaU 
d$xtro iiniiiroqu$ iraehio. 

reoetsna is here the same as tinut intirior, an inner harbour, which occurs in 
line 246 in the description of Centumcellae. 

686 Aeoiiai minas, the threats of Aeolus, the god of the winds, i.e« 
threatening winds. 

687 Seaweed tall enough to reach the top of the water forms a fringe to the 
sea of which it has taken possession, and which it has made its own. For the use 
of praetezitnr cf. ii. 33. 

This seaweed does not harm a ship as it gently collides with it, and yet its 
tangle of network is able to check the billows rolling in from the open sea. 

689 With Oastalio's reading interligat, which, following Mueller, I have 
given in the text, the meaning is, the seaweed, though yielding, yet binds 
together, restrains, the raging waves — a fairly satisfactory meaning. Both the 
MfB., however, read ini^rrigat, which Zumpt retains. The word docs not seem 
to occur elsewhere, but'Zumpt defends it by the use of the simple verb in Liv. 6, 
16, 9 0mi4tam (aquam Albanam) pir agro$ rigabit dittipatamque rivit txtinguit. 

InUriaett, which I have suggested as possibly the true reading, would express 
the appearance of the swaying seaweed as in giving way it still lay between, lay 
among, the raging waves and formed a sufficient barrier to prevent great billows 
rolling in from the deep. For the construction and use of the verb cf. Plin. H. N. 
6, 4, 4, 27 rtgio, qua$ duas Syrte9 intn-iactt, 

641-614 The weather (darus Eurus) next day is favourable for sailing : but, 
wishing to see his friend Protadius, he delays his voyage, and, leaving his ships at 
Triturrita, proceeds to Pisae by land, getting horses for the expedition from the 
tiibune, who no doubt was his host at Triturrita. Next follows an account of his 
visit to Pisae. He describes the situation, and tells the story of its foundation. 
Among the sights he saw during his visit was a statue erected in honour of his 
father, whose career he is thus led to speak of at some length. He further digresses 
to tell of Decius as another example of a good ruler, and of Decius' father, Lucillus, 
who was not only a spirited writer of sati^p, but also, when holding official power« 
a vigorous represser of corruption. 

641 naTiginm, which in classical writers means 'a vetsel,' * a ship,' is used in 
later Latin for navigatio, 'sailing,' 'navigation.' Zumpt quotes Dig. 46, 1, 122 
idqu$ cr$ditum #m# in amnu nwigii disi. lb. rtddsrtt univtrsam c<nUinuopiCtmiamf 
quasi ptr/telo navigio. Ulpian Dig. 43, 12, 1 ait prattor, iUrqus navigii dtUritu 
JkUf hoc pro navigalioHO potitum ut (sed addit) imo navigium solomus diare itiam 
ipsam navfm. 

Sunu, the south-east-wind, called by the Latins Yultumus, was favourable for 
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bis voyage ; but he detaini hie shipe in harboar to allow of bis Tititing Proiadiat 
at Piia — a journey whicb be makes by land. 

048 The following lines, from 648 to 668, are jMurentbetical, and the present 
line in sense goes dosely witb 669 — ^Tbe weatber was fsTOurable for sailing; 
* but ' (sed) I wisbed to visit Protadius, * and so * (trgo line 699) I left my sbips in 
port, ftc. 

Protadioi. See Introd., pages 33 sq. 

644 Virtutif f peeimen, < a model of virtue.* Cf . Cie. K. D. 8, 82, 80 UmpiT'^ 
antiiie prudentiaiqtu 9p$eimm nt Q, 8ea$9ola, Baebrens, wbo reads Virtut%$ 
tpidfrn corde v%fftHt0 peiat, bas tbe following note! — "Summam illam virtutis 
imagiiiem animo, siquidem bio valet potestque ad earn adspirare, sibi fingat 
(of* Lucret 6, 1107)." Scbenkl defends tbe ms. reading tpeeiem, 

I bave followed Mueller in adopting the oonjeotures of Castalio and Heinsius. 
Professor Postgate (Classical Review, vol. zzi., page 27) keeps tbe ms« 9p§eiim wr4$ 
vidtnit petatf governing qu$m of last line by petmi, and tp$eUm by eogn—cn'0 of last 
line, and explaining ' that anyone who would see Virtue personified should seek 
her in the presenco of Protadius.' Itasius Lemniacus and MathiS) in their trans- 
lations, seem rnther to take the passage as I bave done. 

646 mixta. Gf. Gbiud. Stilicb. 1, 33 sq. aparguntur in omni$; In U misetm 
Jluunij $t quae divir$a bemto9 ^/leiuntf eolUeta iin$$. The meaning is that the 
painter's brush could not give a truer portrait of Protadius than one would have by 
supposing all possible virtues united in one man. 

647 Tbe eertoi vnltni, ' tbe steady gase,* is evidenoe of the artut ammw^ 
f tbe steady, well-balanced mind.* Gf. Gio. Quint. 24, 77 —tia animo etrio H 
eo^/irmnio» 

660 praetalis. Protadius bad been Prefect of tbe Gity— an office on which 
Symmachus (Ep. 4, 23) seems to congratulate him. It is probable be held office 
after bis younger brother Florentius, wbo was Prefect of the Gity for three years 
from 395. 

661 patriis sc. stdihutf i.e. Treves. As Pisa, where Protadius dwelt, is in 
Etruria, Umbria must here be used as including that country. The Umbri origi« 
nally extended all across from tbe Adriatic to the Tyrrhene Sea. See also Introd.^ 
pages 83 sq. 

666 Oincinnatoi, i.e. such men as Cincinnatus. Tbe story is told in Yaler. 
Max. 4, 4, 7 ieptsm iugarm agri potHdit ; tx hisqw <rui, quae pro tm^oo md Mirmium 
obiigtutverai, muliai nomino amUit, JRMfiam quoqut proJUio Kattono, quodmd emmam 
dieendam non oeeurrUittf huiut ageUi rtditu tolvit, Et iamtn #t qtiaituor iugera 
aranti non $olum dignitas patris familiao eonsiiiitf s$d etiam dietaiura dtlata uU 

667 haeo, ftc. — i.e. the fact tbst Protadius was content witb a small property 
and humble bouse, after having had a great one, is as noble a thing as all that is 
told of Serranus or Fabriclus. Cf. Verg. A. 6, 844 sq. porvoquo potonUm Fohricium 
vol to tuleOf StrranB, aorentom, 

660 Pnppibus. For tbe plural see lines 179, 219. 

Ada in stations. Cf. Verg. A. 2, 23 stmtio mnhjlda earinis, 

660 There were two routes from Triturrita to Pisa— either as here by land, 
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which was the shorter, or Uy sea to tho mouth of the Amo, and to up the river. 
For FiMO tee Introd., pages 68 sq. 

661 sq. From the words tribunal and eommilitiiuii in this passage, the editor 
of the Bologna edition erroneously inferred that Rutilius had himself been Tribunua 
Kilitum, and accordingly includes that title in the list of offices attributed to him in the 
superscription of the poem as it appears in that edition (see Iiitrod., page 17, note). 
But the term commiliiium may express comradeship without necessarily implying 
eolleagueship in the same office $ and, in fact, the office held by Buiilius is expressly 
mentioned in line 663 — namely, Magister Officiorum. The Tribune here mentioned 
•eema to have formerly served among the Sdiolares, or Imperial Guard, who were 
under the control of the Magister Officiorum. At the time of Butilius' visit he 
was probably in command of the soldiers who were on garrison duty at Triturrita. 

668 sq. Zumpt proposes to connect magister with offloiia, sc. tUttut or prae* 
poiiiui, as a variety for magUUr qfUiorum, From this passage it has been wrongly 
inferred by Damm that Butilius was Praefeotus Praetorio ; and indeed it is pro- 
bably owing to this very passage that Praefeotus Praetorio is included among the 
titles given to Butilius in the superscription of the Bologna edition (see Introd., 
page 17, note). Wemsdorf, however, points out that the passage describes duties 
that belonged to the Magister Officiorum . The functions of the Praef ectus Praetorio 
from the time of Constantino were confined to civil and judicial administration ; 
of military functions he wos entirely deprived. For an account of tlie duties of 
the Magister Officiorum in connexion with the court, in military matters and in 
the general administration of the State, see Zumpt, Observ., page 21. 

666 Alpheae originia. These words are explained in lines 67 1 sq. Pisa was 
feputed to be founded from the town of the same name, near the river Alpheus, in 
Elis. Of. Yerg. A. 10, 179 Ho9 parei-e iubini Alph$a$ ah 9rigin$ F%ia$, Claud. 
Bell. Gild. 482 sq. Quatitur T^frrhina iumuUu Ora, n$eAlphta$eap%uHt navalia Fita§, 

666 For the identification of the river Amor, and the change of its course since 
the fifth century, see Introd., pages 46 and 69. The name appears as Aesar in 
Btrabo 6, 2, 6 ; as Auser in Plin. Nat Hist. 3, 6 ; and Zumpt also quotes Hauser 
and Auxer. 

668 tmuM is used in reference to persons approaching from the sea, who would, 
of course, enter the triangular space of ground, formed by union of the rivers, at 
the narrowest point where the apex extended only over a moderate piece of ground. 

671 sq. The meaning, of course, is that Pisa was founded before Aeneas came 
to Italy. There was a tradition that Pisa in Italy was founded by the companions 
of Nestor, the inhabitants of Pisa in Elis, who were driven upon the coast of Italy 
on their return from Troy. 

iiueraret. It is doubtful whether the verb here is intero^ s#pt, iitum^ < ingraft' ; 
or inurOf Mrui, urtum, * thrust in.' See my note on Ov. M. 13, 83, and the 
passages there quoted. 

676 sq. Butilius' father was Lachanius, as appears from line 695. See Introd., 
page 19, note 1. 

iaaoti genitorU. Of. Yerg. A. 6, 80 iaivi saneU parens, »alvtt$ napti Nequte^ 
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677 Laudibof, i.e. the laudatory inieription on the itatiie. 

678 gaudia measta, an oxymoron, ' mournful pleasure.* CI. Claud. Bell. Get. 
407 Singultus varies laerimo8aqu$ gaudia misant. Id. Bell. Gild. 228 ptrmitio 
trsmuiTHnl gaudia JUtu. 

679 sq. Lachanius had been eonsularis T^tseiw et Umbriae, of which office the 
•iz iMcea were the tymbol. See Introd., page 20. 

680 ' Administered the jurisdiction entrusted to the six fasces,* faseibus being 
the dative, not the ablative, as Damm apparently thinks, who explains, eredita iwr9 
eum senis faseibus. The fasess emuularium are often alluded to; but that their 
number was six Zumpt says does not seem to be stated elsewhere (see Zumpt, 
Observ., xiv., page 40). In the time of Ulpian, however — that is, in the early 
part of the third century — proconsuls were allowed six fasces (Dig. 60, 16, 14). 
ConsulariSf which in earlier times denoted one who had held the office of consul, an 
ex -consul, by the fourth century had become a mere title of a particular class of 
provincial governors, irrespective of their ever having been consuls. Wemsdorf 
thinks that Lachanius held the office of Proconsul; but from this view Zumpt 
dissents, on the ground that in that age there were unly three Proconsuls—vii., of 
Asia, Achaia, and Africa (see Observ., page 39). 

689 sq. plni. His office among the Tuscans gave him more pleasure than the 
many other honours he enjoyed, which he refers to in line 681, and givee in 
detail in lines 683 sq. He had been Count of the Sacred Largesses, Quaestor, 
and City Prefect. 

686 ft fas est. Rutilius' religious veneration for Rome is so great that he 
regards it as almost impiety to prefer any dignity to that of Frofect of Uio City ; 
and Zumpt (Observ., page 42) makes the expression an argument for referring the 
word praefeotnram here to the position of City Prefect, not of Praetorian 
Prefect. A further argument to the same purpose may be drawn from lines 
691 sq., where he speaks of not having fallen short of his father's dignities: a 
mode of expression that would hardly have been used if the father had not been 
City Prefect, as we know the son was. 

688 The allusion is probably not to songs actually sung in honour of 
Lachanius, nor to words uied in conversation, but to a laudatory inscription on 
his statue, see line 677. The conjecture of Heinsius, aUsmas for atUmmSf is 
not only unnecessary but unsuitable, for the panegyric was to Lachanius from the 
Pisani, not to the Pisani from Lachanius. The muiua eura was the regard which, 
on the one hand, the conduct of the governor showed he felt for the people, and 
which, on the other hand, the people felt to him for his conduct ; this regard was 
reciprocal and led to verses expressing gratitude {grates eaui() being inscribed 
by the people on the base of the statue. That it was not unusual to erect a 
statue with a laudatory inscription in honour of a popular governor appears from 
a number of inscriptions quoted by Zumptj Observ., page 40. 

690 For Iniinnant, * make known to,* of. Dig. 32, 1, 11, 2 voluntatiM suam 
kersdibus, 

691 gradibni is here used of ranks of honour, as in line 608. 
Degenerafie. This word is generally constructed with the preposition ah. 
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For the dativo, however, a« here, cf. Stat. Theb. 1, 464 et Mar it tion d9gm$ra99$ 

paUruo, Claud, iv. Com. Hon. 367 it pairi non digemraret AehiUL 

699 dnpllol lednlitate, i.e. with leal on both my father's account and mj 
own. 

698 Flaminiat so. v%a$, the great north road running through Umbria from 
Bome to Ariminum. That the road and not the province that bore the name 
Flaroinia is here meant is shown by Zumpt, Observ. xiii. The expression 
FUminiae regionibos is doubtless used in a vague and general sense for the 
parts of the province of Tuscia and Umbria that were in the direction of or 
adjoining the Flaminian Way. 

696 The name Laohanini does not seem to occur elsewhere; and Burmann 
therefore proposes to read La$camuit a name that is found in inscriptions. 
Professor Yessereau justly remarks that the fact of a name being unknown is not 
in itself a sufficient reason for rejecting it. He further points out that names of 
Oreek origin were common at the time, e.g. Symposius, Porphyrins, Pulladius, 
]^delechius, Dracontius, Alcimus, Hilarius, Eusebius. His derivation of 
LachaniuMf however, from K^x^^^t would not give the quantity required here- 
by the metre. A similar objection indeed may be raised to Burniann*s Laecaniui^ 
aa the second syllable seems to be long : cf . Mart. 6, 44 Thau habci nigros, nivsot 
Zateania tUniet, 

nnminia Initar. Cf. Ov. Met. 14, 124 Numittis imlar iris innptr mihu 

696 terrigenaa. Mueller's conjecture, l^briginatf is not only unnecessary 
but unsuitable, for with tttot at end of line some such general word as titrigimas 
is required to give it point. 

Zumpt objects to the word ttrr%g$na$ as only applicable to the earth-sprung 
giants. But the word seems quite appropriate here ; * its own earth -sprung men '' 
is equivalent to men sprung from its own soil, its aborigines, its natives, just aa 
Urri orii, * natives of the soil,' ' aborigines,' is used by Quint. 3, 7, 26 ei muUutn 
mueioriiatit ajflnt v$iusia$, ut iis, qui terra dieuutur orti, 

Lydia here means Etruria, which country was reputed to have b«»en colonised 
from Lydia. l*he Roman poets often use Lydian as equivalent to Etruscan, see 
Yerg. A. 2, 781 sq. ubi Lydim arva Inter opima virum letti Jtuit agmitu Thgh-U, 
Soib. 9, 11 Lgdortimque manum colUetoi artnat agrutes, where the allusion is to> 
Aeneus securing Etruscan aid. 

697 prifoos morei, * the manners of the good old times.' 

698 For reotores see note on line 604. 

699 For Deoiai and Laoillna, see Introd., page 34. 

000 Per Oorythi popnloi, i.e. through the nations of Etruria. Corytus, or 
Corytlius, now Cortona, was an ancient town in Etruria, so called from ita 
mythical founder. It is sometimes used by the poets for Etruria, see Yerg. A. 9, 
10 extremat Corythi ptnetravU ad urhe$. 

601 Heo mimm si, i.e. nee mirum quod: cf. Terent. Andr. 4, 1, 27 quid 
iitue tarn mirum est, de te si exemplum eapit, Ovid Her. 16, 85 Quid mii-um, 
primae si me lanuginis aetas AbstuUi, Id. A. A. 3, 26 Nen mirum, populo si 
favet ilia ^uo. The meaning is 'nor is it strange that the father, reproduced in 
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the character of his great son, feels happy in a descendant so like him.* For the 
use of redditni of. Quintil. 1, 1, 6 ^^ Lathi Jllia rtddiditte in loqwndo pMUmam 
0loquentiam traditur. Claud. Idyll. 7, 24 alUr in aUtriMt r§dditur ort pmrent, 

608 'Neither Tumus nor Juvenal will he found to surpass his satire that 
sports in stinging verse.* Huiui refers to Lucillus, not to Decius, as appears 
from the whole context, and especially from line 618. For Indante OameBit 
cf. Verg. Eclog. 6, 1 sq. Trima Spraeoiio difnaia $»t MUrt v^$u Hhttra . . . 
Thaiia. Ov. Tr. 2, 638 JBucoUeis iuvenis luHrai ant$ modii. The use of ludir0 in 
reference to satire may he justified hy the title of Seneca's i^ork, Ludus de Morte 
Glaudii, which was hitter enough. 

For tho conjecture Uudent$ mentioned in the G. N. cf. Hor. Sat. 2, 1, 21 sq. 
Quanta reetim hoe, quam iriiii laeder€ verm Tdntolabum tetnram, Nomiwtanumqu$ 
nepotem. 

604 Tumni was a satyric poet who lived under Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. Sco Zumpt's note on line 603, whore various roferenoos to him are 
quoted. His fragments aro collected by Wornsdorf in his Poet. J^at. Min., vol. iii.^ 
page 69. See also Teuflfel, 441, 9, and Bahr vit. { 167. 

606 eensoria lima. The allusion is to criticism or strict judgment passed hy a 
writer or speaker, not to the office of censor. Cf . Trebell. Pollio Oallien. 3 e^n* 
stttbat autem, eensuram parentit eum /err$ nan paluitut, vatitum illi /uitH, quad 
itntninentftn eervieiiuM »uit gravitattm patriam nan hahtret. Mart. £p. 6, 80, 12 sq. 
Quern eeuearia eum mea Sepero Iheii lima wiamarderit Secundi. The censorship in 
the technical sense had censed more than four centuries hefore the time of Rutiliui. 

607 saorl arhiter auri— i.e. eam$$ taeratitm laiyitianum, 

608 harpyias. For the use of this word in reference to men greedy of gain^ 
cf. Juv. 8, 129 sq. euneta per appida eurvit Vnguihue ire parai numnwe rapiura 
Celaetio, Sidon. ApoU. £p. 6, 7 illi in exaeiionibus Harpyiae sunt. 

It is remarkable that in this line Rutilius makes Sarpyiae a word of four 
syllables, for which reason Forcellini would write Harpuiae, In the next line» 
the word may be scanned as trisyllabic, in accordance with the ordinary usagOy 
e.g. Ov. M. 3, 214 sq. peeudeeque eeeuta Paemenis ei naiis eamitaia Harpyia duobut* 

dlO glutinous seems to be found only here ; glutinaeue is the usual form. 

Similar metaphors are found, Catull. 25, Quae nune tuie ah wiguibua reglu^ 
Una et remitte. Mart. Ep. 8, 69, 3 sq. Ne eontemne caput; nihil eetfuraeiue iUa; 
Nan fuit Autolyei tarn pieeata manue. In the latter passage, however, some read 
piperata. 

611 So skilled are they in avoiding detection that the hundred-eyed Argus 
seems to have but one eye to watuh them with, and the sharp-eyed Lyncens seema 
to be blind. 

619 With the text, which follows the margin of V, the meaning is, that whOe 
the guardians (the allusion is to the comitei eaerarum larpitionum) plunder the 
public property, they (i.e. the Harpies) Bit about, i.e. the Harpies are at liberty to 
plunder when those whose duty it is to protect the public property themselves steal it. 

If the reading eustadet instead of euetadum be adopted, the verb volemt will be 
transferred from the Harpies to whom it is appropriate, to the words j^M^/iM/MrM 
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with which it ii inappropriate, unleu, indeed, these Utter words are taken as 
Abstract for concrete, and refeired to the Harpies, in apposition to quas in the pre- 
•ceding line, ' (who) as public thieves flit about among the guardians.' 

Perhaps, however, we should retain Juttr euttodet of the mss. and read wtbmt 
instead of 90^11^ * even among the guardians tliey (the Harpies) wish for public 
thefts,' i.e. set their mind on plundering the public. Cf. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 86, 196 
nummoM 90IO, * I want Uie money.' 

Baehrens, who reads Inter euitoda pnblica furta vorant, has the following 
note: — "ipsos aeraiii pniefectos, qui tamquam Argus invigilant thesauris, tarn 
•oallide decipiunt ut coraui illis rapinas suas consumant." 

618 Briareia praeda, booty taken by men with hands as many as Briareus, of 
whom Vergil say«, A. 10, 665 cetttum cut brackia dieutU Cenlinatque mamu, Cf. 
Sidon. ApoU. £p. 6, 7 quorum $% nare$ aflaverii uipiam rMginoti aura marsupii, 
€Onff»tim vidtbit iliic ei oeulot Argi si utaHUi St^rti, 

Professor Fostgate (Class. Bev., vol. zzi., page 26) points out that pratda here 
practically means 'pillaging,' a sense of the word which he defends by examples 
in his Silva Maniliana, pag» 88. 

616-644 Betuming from Pisa to Triturrita, Butilitis was preparing to sail, when 
the weather breaks, und he is obliged to postpone his departure for several days. 
They pass the time in hunting. Description of the storm and its effects. 

616 Piaaea ex urbe, i.e. the city that was founded from Pisa in £lis ; PiatmuM 
is the form of the odjective referring to Pisa in Btruria : see above line 676, and 
II. 12 PiMHO portu, PiioiM is the form used in reference to Pisa in Blis : see 
Ov. M. 6, 409 E$t medium Ci/an$t $t P'uaeM Arethuioe . . . aequor. Id. Am. 3, 2, 16 
Ah quatn patn$ P$hp» Pi$aea concidit ha$to, i.e. by lh<» spear of Oenomaus, Eling 
of Blis. Juv. 13, 99 Pitaeae ramu$ olivae, 

617 For iaf ordoit used of what we call ' dirty weather ' cf . Sidon. ApoU. £p. 
2, 2 ft turbo amtritmt iniorduU, 

619 maligna. * unkind,' * threatening.' Zumpt compares Yerg. A. 6, 270 sq. 
QuoU por inoirtam lutuim tub iuco maligtta JBst iter in tihis ; but the meaning of 
maligna in that passage is rather ' scanty,' * dim.' 

ttM> I&tanitiirii firetis. Of. Hor. C. 3, 4, 30 in$ament4m Booporum, Yerg. 
Eclog. 9, 43 tfijaiit fniant tine Utora JIuctus. Ov. Her. 18, 28 Jff«afit $it mora 
• longa freti. See also 11. 24 Tyrrheni rabit$ Adriaoiqtu marit, 

681 Otia naTalia, 'respite from ships,' i.e. from sailing, as the context 
sufficiently shows. The analogy, however, of olium literalum in Cic. Tusc. 6, 
36, 106, and otium studioium in Plin. £p. 1, 22, suggests that the words ought to 
mean 'leisure devoted to ships,' and accordingly Crusius proposes to read otia 
nemoralia, 'leisure devoted to the woods.' Zumpt, however, defends the te^t 
. from operit otium in Plin. N. H. 11, 10, which means 'rest from work.' 

Qtia terlmna. Of. Symmach. £p. 2, 82 ego ab omnibue negotiie feriatue tritte 
. otium tero. 

6S8 yilioui hoipes. Zumpt thinks the allusion is not to the tribune mentioned 
in line 661, nor to tl^e owner of the villa of Triturrita, but to the master of a 
wayside inn, such as we have already had mentioned in line 381. 
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625 Fnnditnr, Ms overthrown.' 

626 falmine dantU. Cf. Phaednis 1, 21, 6 apirfulmineit iintihut. Ot. M. 
10, 550 Fulnun hahent act** in adnneU dentibui apri, lb. 1, 305 sq. nee tirei 
fubniuit apro Cntra nee abiato proiunt veloeU eerto, lb. 8, 289 Fulmen ab ore (of 
the Calydonian boar) venit ; frondee tifflatihut ardeni. 

627 Heleftgrei laeerti. Cf. Or. M. 8, 844 aq. CtUpU Sehionio primum eonterUt 
Uieerto Vanafuit, 

628 Uzat nodot, fto. Cf. Luoan. 4, 682 Merenieeeqtte novo laxtivii eorpore 
nodoi. For the description of Hercules carrying the Erymanthian boar, tee 
Yaler. Place. 1, 374 sq. Quique Srfmanthei oudaniem pondere monttri Amphi* 
trponituletn Tegeaeo limine Cepheue luvit, 

Vodos here means 'joints.' Cf. Plxn. N. H. 11, 37, 88 nodosqve eorporum,. 
qui voeantur nrtienli. There is, perhaps, an allusion to the Homeric yvia xAvrro. 
From the passage of Pliny quoted this would seem the most natural explanation. 
Zumpt and Wemsdorf, however, seem to take nodoe as 'muscles,' 'sinews,' 
ligaturae membroi'um. There may be a reference to the expression nodue Mereuiie 
or Hereulaneue, a kind of knot difficult to untie. See Plin. N. H. 28, 6, 17 
velnera nodo SereuUe pratligare. Sen. Ep. 87 nntte tibi nedutf eed Hereulaneue 
reetat. 

680 Literally, 'and the booty is lightened by song for him who is carrying it 
back.' The reading of Y^ reportando, is explained by Zumpt as an ablatiye of 
time, ' dum reportant proedam ' ; by Damm as a dative, ' praeda nobis levis fit ad. 
reportandum'; by Barth it is taken as agreeing with earmine, 'with re-echoing 
song.' Cf. Verg. O. 3, 375 et mapno laeti elamore reportant. 

681 sq. Cf. Ov. M. 1, 264 sq. madidit Notue evolat alio, Terribilem pieea 
ieetue ealigine vultwn. 

Afrions is the south -west- wind ; Notue, line 616, is the south- wind. 

682 Dies is often used for ' daylight ' e.g. Verg. A. 1, 88 JBripiuni eubito nubee 
eoelumque diemque Teiierorum ex oeulie; ponto nox ineubat atra. Ot.M. 7i 410 sq. 
^t via deelivie, per quam Tirynthiue heroe Iteetantem, eontraqne diem radiotquo 
mieantet Obliquantem oeuloe, nexie adamante oatenie Cerberon ahetraxU. lb. 18, 601 sq. 
nigriqfte toluminafumi Infecere diem, lb. 5, 444 M alma diee hebetarat tidera. 

In the present passage the word seems to be used with reference to its double 
sense as a measure of time and as daylight; the south -west- wind by bringing 
pitch-black clouds denies daylight for successive days, day after day. 

For oontinnos cf. Plant. Mil. 8, 1, 146 triduum continuum, . . . diee decern 
contintioe, 

633 It is now the morning setting of the watery Hyades, Le. according to- 
Columella xi. 2, the 21et (see Itasius Lemniscus) of November, when they set in 
the morning twilight. This marked the most wet and stormy period of the year.r 
See Plin. N. H. 18, (26), 66 eidne vehemene et tetra marique turbidum, 

634 The constellation of the Hare is near the left foot of Orion. It sets about 
the beginning of November, a stormy and rainy period. 

637 Orionl. This qiudrisyllabio form, which is the Mss. reading, is often found: 
at the end of a hexameter, e.g. Hor. C. 1, 28, 21. Lnc. 9, 836. Claud. vL Coos.. 
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Hon. 178. The form Oarioui, which Mueller unnecessarily introduces into his text, 
i« found perhaps only in CatuU. 66, 94. Zuuipt is wrong in supposing it to be the 
reading of Y, as he apparently does. 

688 The dew-drenched prey (i.e. the Hare whose setting i« accompanied by 
rain) flies from the burning dogstar (i.e. Sirius, which seems in constant pursuit 
of the Hare), cf . Arat. Phaen. 338 sq. : 

ifAfiiw^s ii/iara «cUra ZiAk^tm, alnkp 8 y* aid 
2t(/»ios i^6wi$§i^ ^4p*rai /i9ri6m ioixAi, 
Koi ol 4wairr4Wti itai fiiv uanSvra Soicc^i. 

689 We saw the sea yellow with disturbed sand, and the country covered with 
the eddying floods it dashed up. 

641 Just as the ocean pours into the country when it oyerwhelms with its 
errant surge the flelds from which it has ugain to retire. 

The poet, as Zumpt says, compares the effect of the storm he saw on the 
Italian coust, where, as throughout the Mediterranean, there is little or no tide, 
to the great tides that on the littoral of the open ocean rise high so as to flood 
the flelds, though of course they ebb again and leave the beach dry, 

648 sq. Whether flowing back from another world (i.e. the moon) it (i.e. the 
ocean) dashes against ours (i.e. the earth), or whether it feeds the twinkling stars 
with its waters. 

The poet here refers to two theories of the causes of the tides, via. the 
influence of the moon or of the sun. Lucan, in a passage that is a valuable com- 
ment on the present, mentions also a third suggested cause, namely a wind 
blowing from the poles. It was a popular belief among the imcients that the sun 
and the stars were fed on the waters of the ocean. See Lucan Pharsal. 1, 409 sq. 
Quaqu$ iaoel Ului dubium^ quod terra fr$iumqu$ Vindieat alttmit vieibut, cum 
funditur ingi^it Oc$antu vtl cum refugit u Jiuctibut auftri. Vcntui ab cxtremo 
pehgut tic ax$ voltUtt, Dettituatque f^'mt ; an 9%dcr0 (probably the moon) mota 
$$oundo Teihpos unda vaga$ bmaribuM asstuil horis (phases of the moon); 
Flammigtr an Titan, ut aientei hauriat undat, Erigat Oaanum Jiuetutque ad iidira 
iottat, Quacritf, quot agitat mundi labor; at tnihi umpcr Tu, qua$eumqu$ moves 
iam erebroM causa uuatus, ut supcri voluerc, late. In speaking of the Syrtes Lucan 
attributes to the sun the power of drying up the sea, Phars. 9, 311 sq. vcl pUnior 
alto Olim 8yrtis crat pclago, penitusquc natabat ; Sed rapidus 2\lan ponto sua 
Utmina pascsns Asquora subduxit sonas vicina psrustas : £t nunc pontus adhuc 
Fhosbo siceants rcpugnat, Mox ubi damnosum radios admovcrit acvum, I\illus 
Sgrtis crit / nam iam brcvis unda supsms Jnnatat, ct late pcriturum dsjieit acquor. 
lb. 10, 268 sq. Ncc non Occano pasci Fhocbnmquc polumquc Oredimus ; hunc, calidi 
tstigit cum brachia cancri, Sol rapit atquc undac plus quam quod digcrat acr, 
TolUtur, Sen. Dial. 1, 1, 4 iam vsro si quis obscrvavcrit nudari litora pclago in sc 
Tcccdcntc cadcmquc intra cxiguum tempus opcriri, eredct easea quadam voiutationc 
mode contrahi undas ct introrsum agi, modo crumpcrc ct magno cursu rcpctcrc udcm 
guam, cum tn^miii iliac portionibus crcscunt ct ad horam ac diem subcunt amplioret 
mmorcsque^ prout illas lunarc sidus clicuit, ad cuius arbitriutn oecanus exundat. 
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BOOK II. 

1-10 fiutilius openi bis Second Book with an apology for dividing Iiis work 
into two parts. 

1 nee multa TOlmnina paaau, i.e. the parchment had not been often roUed 
round tlio stick. This literal sense of volumen is rare ; but it is somewhat like that 
in Vorg. A. 2, 208 iinuanlqw immmtm volumiM Urgii, where iimmnt fohtmine 
expresses the writhing motion by which a serpent progresses; and Orid M. 2, 
70 sq. AdtU quod astidua mpitur V4rtigin$ caelum Sidtraqw alia trahU etUHqu$ 
voiumitM torquetf * with swift reyolution.' Zumpt also compares Plin. N. H. 7 
(46), 46 lit 1^190 quoqu$ Augutto , . • magnm aeriit humanag repwiuniur volumitut, 
* great reyolutionsof fortune.' 

S I hare adopted in the text Dr. Purser's conjecture titnui ineeuura. The 
initial syllable of incestura, written in the contracted form f, would easily drop out 
after the t of Hmui, Timuii would then be possible, and would naturally be sub- 
stituted for iimui, as the third person poUrat occurs in the preceding line. For 
the elision at the first syllable of the fourth foot cf. lines 449 and 559. 

If the M88. reading iimmi eetturm be retained, liber is the subject of timitii as of 
poterat in the preceding line, and the meaning is : It (i.e. my book) feared disgust 
would yield to, i.e. give up, the continuous toil ; it feared the readers would be 
disgusted and would cease reading a book continued without a break. Ttudia is 
practically the persons who feel ennui, and eonlinuus hhor the task of reading a 
book not divided into parts. For the rare construction of timere with aocus. and 
inf. taedia inuuura (esse) cf. Lit. 10, 36, 8 ni eedenti inttatttrHm alterum timuittenU 

With Mueller's reading eauuraf the meaning would be — The book might 
reasonably hsTC been longer ; but the writer's critical judgment feared readers 
would get tired of a book that ran on without a break, and so he diyided it into 
two parts (see line 9). 

4 inge is properly used of water perennially welling up. For the sense of the 
passage cf. Prudent, contra Symmschum 1. Sed iam iempui iter htifi cohihere 
UbeUif 2f$ traetum tinejlneftrai fiutidia earmtn, 

7 sq. Cf. Quint. 4, 5, 22 non aliter gftam faeientihua iUr mttUuni diirahunt 
faiigatiotiit notata ineetiptU lapidibM §paiia. 

9 The poet divides between two books the blushes (natural to a modest author) 
which he ought to have boldly met at once— i.e. by writing the whole work in one 
book. This long introduction of itself proves pretty clearly that something has 
been lost at the end of Book II., and that the poem, as we have it, is incomplete. 
The division into two books is due, not to the arbitrary judgment of an editor, but 
to the deliberate act of the poet himself ; and it is inconceivable that if the poet 
intended to describe only one day's journey he should open a fresh book for the 
purpose, and introduce it with so elaborate an exordium, especially as he apologises 
for the brevity of the first book, which is much longer. We may, therefore, safely 
conclude that he intended the second book to be much longer than what we now 
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haTO ; but either he was pi*evented from aooomplishing his purpose or much of 
what he wrote has perished, as the copyist of U expressly says. 

11-16 The weather clears, and. the poet resumes his journey from the Portus 
Pisanus. As he approaches Lumi, the slopes of the Apennines come in sight, 
rtmning down to the sea. 

11. Freed from the cloudy blockade of the sea — i.e. from the clouds that beset 
the sea. Of. Plin. Paneg. 81 $Mbmota campis irruptio ffrarum, 9t obtidwnt quadam 
lihtraiui agrtitium labor, 

•olntii so. nobit. 

18 Piiano portu. Some read Fitano portu; but the ablative without the 
preposition may be used to express the point of departure, as in I. 643 «ttv aiio 
{orb4) re/iuut, 

18 radiii orifpantibni. €rUpan$ may be either transitive or intransitive. 
Zumpt prefers the former, comparing Valer. Flaco. 1, 310 Minyat iimul exiulit 
omn$i Alma novo eritpans pelaffut Tithonia Fhotbo, The meaning then will be that 
the sun's rays ripple, roughen the surface of the sea. Wemsdorf prefers to take 
the word as intransitive — the glittering, trembling (literally, curling) rays ; and 
he compares Poem vii. in vol. iv. of his Lesser Latin Poets, line Id, Ac iantum 
tr$mulo eritpentur coerula motu. In either case the line expresses Keble's * many- 
twinkling smile of Ocean.' Of. Aesch. Pr. 90 tovrittw rt KviUrmw iu^ipiBfio^ 
y4\afffM. Luor. 1, 8 tUi ridtnt aequora ponti. Id. 6, 1004 sq. Nee poUrul qtmn* 
quam plaeidi pellacia ponti Subdola pelliare in fraudnn ridtntibus uftdit, 

14 For murmurat used of the rippling sound of water as a ship or other body 
ploughs its way through it, of. Yerg. A. 10, 212 Spwnea umifn-o iub peetor$ 
tnurmurai unda. 

16 sq. A little above Pisa the slopes of the Apennines approach the sea, and 
run out into a lofty promontory, aerio monte. For devaznm, < a slope,' cf. Sen. 
Q. N. 3, 3 aqtM in devMoJlidt, in piano eontinoiur it ttagnai. For aerint, * high,' 
« lofty,' cf. Yerg. Georg. 3, 474 aeriat Alp$9, Ov. M. 2, 226 Atriae^ut Alpe* it 
nMfir ApenninuM. For Thetis, *the sea-goddess,' used fur 'the sea,' cf. Yerg. 
£. 4, 32 tiniare Thitin ratibut, 

17-60 Description of Italy. 

17 Italiam nrum domiftam, * Italy, queen of the worid.' Of. 1. 194, where the 
expression dominas arat is used of Rome. 

eingara visn, ' embrace in his view.' 

19 Pliny N. H. 3, 6 uses the same simile of an oak-leaf in reference to Italy, 
at orgo folio, maxiun quirno, adsimilalaf multo proeeriiati amplipr quam latiludino, 

proeadere, < project,' 'extend.* Cf. Plin. N. H. 5, 29, 30, 110 L^dia . . . 
ntpir loniain proadil. lb. 4, 2, 3, 6 promunturium, quod contra proccdit, appcU 
latur RKion. 

80 eonTanienta, 'narrowing in,' a use with which perhaps may be compared 
Plin. N. H. 6, 28, 32, 144 hue eonvenit utrumque btvium, corum qui Sjfria Pahnyram 
petiere $t corum qui a Oaza vcnerunt. 

81 As the Eoman mile was 1617 English yards, or 143 yards less than the 
English mile, liiilia daaiea oentena, 1000 Roman miles, would be equivalent to about 
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918 English milei, and with this estimate of the extent of Italy Plinj practically 
agrees, as he mskes its length 1020 Roman miles. See N. H. 8, 6 pmtH hnffitmiim 
ai Alpino Jin$ Frnttaritis Augu$ta$ (now Aosta) ptr wrhim ^.e. Rome) C*pu&mpi§ 
ewr$u meanU Rhtgium oppidum decie$ etnUna et tiginti poituum. The tnie length 
of Italy, however, from the sources of the Riyer Tosa, near the Simplon, to Gape 
Cimiti, in Calahria, or Gape Liicca, in Otranto, is only ahout 700 miles. The 
discrepancy is to he explained by noting that the length given is not in the most 
direct lino, but by the roads usually travelled, as, indeed, the first passage quoted 
from Pliny expressly states, and ae is implied bjr the word teruniur in the present 
passage of Rutilius. T9r9r$ viam^ or Unr$ iter, is a familiar phrase for travelling 
by road, and milia Uruntur is a natural modification of this expression. 
Schrader's conjecture, therefore, feruntur^ in the sense of ekte traduntur, is not 
only unnecessary, but actually less appropriate to the passage than the ms. reading, 
Uruntur, 

88 In latum, <in width,' *in breadth.' Gf. Or. M. 1, 335 sq. eavu hucein^ 
iumitur illi TortiUs, in latum quae turbine ereseit ab imo. The expression is in 
contrast with per lenfum, * in length,* line 21. Wemsdorf conjectures in Imtui at, 
no doubt on account of UUerum eenveniente einut in line 20. The conjecturCi 
however, is unnecessary and improbable, and, in any case, should be plural 
rather than singular. 

damnosa is a natural epithet of the ' destructive,* * harmful * rage of the sea, 
that eats into the windings of the coast It is certainly more natural than 
Heinsius* conjecture, elamo$a. 

85 'where the land is narrowest between the adjoining seas.' For the use of 
iuneti, cf. Ov. Pont. 1, 4, 31 lunetior Huemania ett Pento quam Soma tinietre. 
Id. Tr. 4, 10, 110 luneta pharetratie Sarmatii era Oetii, 

86 130 Roman miles are equivalent to about 120 English. The width of Italy 
of course differs much, according to the point chosen for measurement. Rutilius 
seems to have taken the part across from the mouth of the Tiber to the mouth of 
the river Atemus, now the Pescara ; and to have followed Pliny's estimate, as in 
the matter of the length of the country. See Pliny, N. H. 3, 5 Latitude eiue varim 
eit : eecex miUum inter due mariaf inferttum et superum amneeque Varum et Jreiam ; 
mediae atque ferme circa urbem JRemam, ab Oitio Atemi amnit in Adriaticum mare 
injiuentie, ad Tiberina ottia cxxxvi et paulo minue a Caetro neve Adriatiei marie 
Aleium ad H^tecftm aequor. 

Italy is of course much narrower, indeed only about 20 miles wide, in Galabria, 
between the sinus Scyllaceus, now the Oulf of Squillace, and the sinus Terinaeus, 
now the Oulf of Bufemia; but to this part Rutilius does not allude, as he is 
describing the general appearance of the country, and so naturally confines himself 
to the width between the Tuscan Sea and the Adriatic. 

87 The mountain range in the centre, that is, the Apennines, slopes towards 
the two opposite seas, the Tyrrhene and the Adriatic. Gf. Lucan 2, 396 sq. 
Umbroeie mediam qua colUbue Apenninue Brigit Ilaliam^ Hullo qua vertice tellue 
Altiut intumuit, prepiueque aeceeeit Olympo, Mone inter geminat mediue ee po^rigU 
undai Iirferni euperiqtte marie; eoUeique eoercent Sine Tgrrhena vado frangentee 

R 
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ii$qmra FUa$ JUine J>atmaiici$ obnoxia Jiuetihut Aneom, Claud. yL Cons. Hon. 
286 iq. a4 mohIm rsiiquo pum robor$ cf$n, Quo$ ApuMwum pm-hihnL Sum «fM 
firtiUt iHCoUf qui SiaUum pometut adusqui BtUrum Finiku* ad Ligurum populot 
wupUeiUur 9mtu8 JialUp, gmnimimqup latut itringmtia l<m$$ Utraque pirpHuo 
ditcriminai a$quwra tractu, 

88 Where both turn, i.e. the ruing and the setting sun, bring and withdraw the 
day ; that is to say, on the east and on the west. Cf. Ot. M. 1, 338 ZUora 9oe$ 
r$pUt $ub utroqu§ UfinttU Fko$ho. 

89 Urget 'presses upon,* i.e. *hems in* or * overhangs.' Cf. Verg. A. 11, 
623 sq. {wMii) quum dMtU /roMdibus atrum Urg$t uirimqus hiut, lb. 7, 666 iq. 
d^ntit hunt (te. the lake Ampsanotus) /rondibus airum Urget ulrimqu$ laitu mm^rU, 

80 For eaan&U 'the sea,' cf. I. 316. oeoidnia ingis, 'western ridges,' of. 
Yal. Fl. 2, 621 oeeiduis rsgmUor immiibu* Allot, 

81 If we admit the world was created by intelligence, and this great fabiio 
was the design of a god. Cf. Sen. de Benefio. 4, 7 quid Mim tUiud ut naiura quam 
d0us, $t divinm ralio, toti mundo clpariibut Hus iut^la f See also note on I. 17. 

For wachiaa cf. Luoret. 6, 97 Una di$t dabit $xilio, muUoiqui ppr anmf 
SutlmUmtm ruti moU$ $t machina muudi. 

88 latiis. It is unnecessary to follow Castalio in reading Lalii. Cf. 1. 11 
Laliat domes, II. 46 Zotuu n$ci, Laliut is here equivalent to ' Boman/ 

Praetexnit. Cf. I. 637. Verg. Eel. 7, 12 Hie virid4t Un$ra pra$Usit arundiM 
rijMis Ifineiut. Plin. N. H. 6, 26, 29 temper fuit Ferlhia in radieibut montium, 
qui omnet eat gentet praetexunl. For the construction with dative and accusative, 
' set the Apennines as a protective fringe to the guards of Borne,' cf. ?al. Fl. 3, 436 
glaucatque comit praeUxere frondet Imperal, 

84 ' Barriers scarcely accessible by mountain paths.* Cf. I. 88 eatUibut aUa 
rigent. For elanatra used of mountain passes cf. Tac. Hist. 3, 2 quid lum eUmtlret 
mipntium profiUura t 

86 sq. The meaning is thai nature feared the envy that might be felt by other 
nations towards Italy for its riches and fertility ; and, thinking tbe Alps an 
insufficient protection against attacks threatening from the north, made the Apen- 
nii^ a further barrier of defence, just as in the human body the vital parts are 
most carefully fenced in. CI Livy 6, 34, where, as tbe Gauls were crossing into 
Italy, be says Alpet inde oppotiiae tuni. Juv. 10, 162 Oppotuit (sc. Hannibali) 
naiura Alpemque nivemque, 

87 TitalU. Cf. Sen. de Ira 2, 1 in eerpore notlro otta nerpique el arlieuiif 
/kmtamenta Miut el vHalia, mmime tpeeiota vitu, print ordinmnlur, 

88 Nature was not satisfied to put only one protective covering over the valued 
works she produced. Hathis translates 'ned una fiata sol, ma pifii linchiuse le 
pifii preziose eose che v* ha fatte.' 

tulit. For a similar use of ferre cf . Lucr. 6, 942 sq. Plurima turn lellue, eliam 
maiora, Jerebai ; MuUaque praeterea novilat tumjiorida mundi PabuUi dura tulit, 

41-60 Invective against Stilicho. On tlie charges hero brought against him, 
and ou his relations with Butilius, see Iiitrod., page 35 sq. 

48 Zumpt, who thinks Y has qui, keeps that reading, though, as he says, quod 
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ii more suitable. Some hare thought the alluiion here is to the admission of 
barbarians to serve in the Boman army; btit this eustoto had been already 
introduced under Theodosius ; and it is more probable that the reference is to 
Stilieho*s allowing Alario to enter Italy, as is more fully expressed in lines 46 Sq. 
Stilioho may have been held responsible for Alaric's advance into Italy on 
account of the leniency with which he treated Alaric both at Pholoe and after the 
battle of Pollentia. See Intiod., pages 86 sq. 

The areanum Imperil here referred to would then be tlie facility and 
immunity with which barbarians could invade Italy— a secret which the poM 
alleges Stilicho betrayed in order that by the wasting of the Roman race his Own 
interests might be advanced. This view of his motives is expressly stAted by 
Orosius 7, 88 Interea eotna Stilicho JBuehirium JUium smiffi, Hent a pUritqitt 
traditurf iam inde Cht-ittianorum per§0euiUmmn a puero privaioque msditaniemf in 
imperium quoquo mode iusiinere nitebatur» QtMmchrem JlarieHm etmetainqn^ 
Oothorum ffenUm, oeeuUo foedere fivens, ad ttrendam tirrtndamque rempubUcMm 
reiervavit. See also St. Jerome £p. 1 1 quis er$dat^ Romam in gnmio $uo non pn 
flari&f ted pro tnluie itut pufnare ; immo no pugnaro qnidom^ tod Muro ii ennoin 
tttpoUooiilo vitnm rodimoro ? Quod non viiio prineipum, qui roUpiotittimi tuni, tod 
tooUro tomihnrhtnri (i.e. Stilichonis) aeeidit proditorit, qui notlrit contra noo opHHt 
artnavit inimieot. 

For the expression areannm imperii of. Tao. Hist. 1, 4 ovulqato imporii 
aroanOf potto prineipem alibi quam Romao Jlori, 

Znmpt, however, follows Simler and Wemsdorf in taking aroani as an adjeotite 
agreeing with imporiif and not as a substantive. According to this explanation 
the imporium itself ia called areanum, i.e., as Wemsdorf says, * tectum, custodi- 
tum, et undique rounitum, praesertim ab Alpibus et Apenninis montibus, qubS 
supm noniinatos hio potissimnm respicit Rutilius.' 

48 Rutilius here uses in reference to Stilicho language simOor to that whi<fli 
Claudian uses about Rufintis. See In Ruflnum, 1, 806 sq. 8io avidut praodo iam 
non per tingula taevit. Sod teeptrit inferre minat omniqUo perompto Ililite JRomanat 
ardot protiorttero viret. The reading pefioro quoted by Mathis would, of course, 
refer to Honorius, the son-in-law of Stilicho. 

44 inmmis mitenit Ima. For this familiar expression for throwing every- 
thing into confusion, cf. Gic. Leg. 8, 9, 19 omnia i^/lma tummit pariafoeit, turbapit^ 
miteuit. 

46 Literally, ' end while he fears in respect of whatsoever he had made himself 
to be feared, while he fears the thing in which he had made himself fonnidable.' 
The meaning it, he had made himself feared in respect of the barbarians, through 
his influence with them, and he is now himself afraid of them. Professor Reid*s 
version, * fearing to suffer all that had caiieed himself to be feared,' would seem to 
require strictly iptum for ipte. Gf . the soying of Llberius wiUi regard to OiiSar 
Macrob. Sat. 2, 7 Neeotto ett muUot timeat, quoth muUi timont. 

47 Cf. Ghiud. Bell. Get. 677 Viteeribut modiit ipooquo in eordo vidotU ^oth 
gori, Tatrem elipoit drfondite Tihrin, 

At, 48 There is a valuable note on this passage by Professor J. 8. Reid In 
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the Classical Beview, vol. i., page 78. The subject to oondidit is Stilicho, who 
Admitted the Goths by compact into the viscera of Lalium. lino 48, as it stands 
ip the tezt| is usually explained, * by a wile more free from danger than the wile 
of an openly inflicted disaster '-, i.e. it was safer for Stilicho to uso against his 
ooontry the wile of a compact with the Goths than the wile of a direct attack. 
The meaning, however, is very forced. Reid thinks there is an allusion to* the 
Trojan horse, and that the true reading is Iliacas eltuUt diUriore iolo, a conjecture 
which, so far as deUrior^ is concerned, he defends by an examination of the 
probable script (Longobaidic) of the original hs. The meaning then will be ' by 
a wile more wicked than that which brought disaster on Troy.' For dolus he 
compares Plant. Pseud. 1244 supgravU dolum Troianum atqut Uiixsw Pstudolus. 
See also C.N. 

49 * Aome herself lay exposed to his skin-clad abettors.* SateUes is here used 
in a bad sense — an assistant in crime, an accomplice. See Theod. Cod. 9, 42, 20 
Froseriptorttm saUlUtumqus forl%UMS aerario nostra iitbtmus aeeoders. lb. 1, 22 Qui 
fuas opss praedoni publico (i.e. Stiliooni) vcl eiusJUio (Eucherio) cctcrisgue satillUihus 
d$dtrunt. 

For pellitis as an epithet of the Goths, cf. Ov. Pont. 4, 10 sq. Hie miki 
dmrncrio his tcrtia ducitur a$$tas Litore pslliios inter agenda Oetas. Claud. Bell. 
Get. 481 Crinigeri seders patres^ pellUa Oelarum Curia. 

60 See note on Unq 42. . ' ; 

68 Sibyllinae fata opU, i.e. the Sibylline oracles that used to help the Bomans 
in times of difficulty; This burning of the Sibylline Books by Stilicho is not 
mentioned elsewhere. 

66 ' We hate Althaea for the death of [i.e. caused by] the consumed firebrand.' 
We hate Althaea for causing the death of her son Meleager, which she did by 
burning up the brand on which his Ufe depended, according to the well-known 
•tory as told in Apollodorus 1, 7| 8 and Ov. M. 8, 270 sq. 

64 The story of Scylla causing the death of her father Nisus, King of Megara> 
by plucking from his head the purple or golden lock of hair on which his Ufe 
depended, is well known. The story is told in the Ciris, usually printed with the 
works of Vergil; and Zumpt conjectures that the words flare pntantur ayes here 
have reference to th^ laments contained in the latter part of that poem from line 400. 

66 The Sibylline Books, as being consulted for help in times of trouble, are 
called the fate-lraught pledges of the everlasting empire. 

69 Cf. Stat- Thob. 5, 160 Idem animt^ selare domes iuvenumque senumque 
^aeeipHare polos, Lucap 7, 61 n^. quisque et publica fata Fraeeipitare cuppt' 
lb. 7, 852 Fraeeipitare meam fatis potuere ^eneetam, 

67 Tarti^r^i Heronis. Nero is represents as sent to Tartarus, not £|ysium, 
on account of his crimes. Cf. Yerg. A. 6, 642 sq. at laeva malorum Exereet 
poeissu <f qd impia Tartara mUtit. For Tartai;eus as an epithet expressing detes- 
tation, cf . Ammian.. Marcell. 15, 6, 1 f*aulus, Tartareus ille delator, lb. 29, 2, 6 
fLeUoderus, Tartare%ts ille malorum omnium cum Palladio fabricator, 

68 * Let a more miaerable shade consume the Stygian torches,' i.e. let Stilicho 
b^ pnofp puis^iable tha|t Nero, and let him experience the horrors of the torches of 

' • * s 
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theForiei. Gf. Stat. Theb. 11, 2 furiat virtulU inipms Omiumpiit Capaniut, 
lb. 10, 807 viden' ui iu^ulo cofiiumptirit intern t 

61-68 Journey resumed. Deecription of Luna and the neighbouring marble 
qnarriee. The poem abruptly ends, the rest being lost. 

61 dsTertieulo, 'digression.* Cf. Lit. 0, 17 U^entihu 9$hU i$v$rtieula omsMa 
quaermre. Jut. 16, 72 a divertieuh repetaiur fabuh, 

68 eandentia moenia, i.e. Luna. See Introd., page 60. The accusatire 
without a preposition to express motion to, as with the names of towns. 

66 Indigenii. Zumpt refers this word to the adjectiTO ifidi^inu$, which is 
found in Apulei. Met. 1 max in urhe Latia indiginum termomm exeoUU, 

ridentia lilia. Cf. Petron. c. 127 Albaqv4 de viruR riterunt Uiia prato, 

68 intaetai niyes. Gf. Or. Pont. 2, 6, 38 »mU turn hraehia laeU Si non caleaU 
eandidiora nive. 
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